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The Colonial-era Schooner SULTANA Reborn MARCH/APRIL 2002 
smoothing Epoxied Surfaces NUMBER 165 
Lofting a Fair Deck $5.99 
Oregon Surf Dories $7.99 in Canada 
Fine Tuning a Sprit Rig £3.95 in UK. 
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£ EPIF jr t 
i: PLANE ; |, Spideoat, 
rapidclear vpisa 
Quick and easy 


4 Coots 2 Days No sonennig 
Life is good. 


Epifanes Rapidclear and Rapidcoat bring durable beauty to exterior and interior woods 
with a lot less effort. They bond extremely well to all woods, preventing discoloration 
and highlighting the natural grain. Plus, with only six hours drying time required and 
no sanding between applications, you can lay down three coats in as little as 18 hours. 
These long-lasting semi-gloss finishes help you preserve the lustrous glow of high quality 
teaks and other marine woods. Both the transparent Rapidclear and the slightly pig- 

Another snd-free mented Rapidcoat are tailor-made for rejuvenating weathered spots, as a primer 
product trom Epines coat for varnish, or as a total system for the absolute best in an easy satin finish with 
U.V. protection. Look for Epifanes Rapidcoat and Rapidclear at 


your local chandlery or call 1-800-269-0961 for additional information E PI IF A NES. n 

and the name of the Epifanes dealer nearest you. AN? 

EPIFANES (EPEE-FAWN-US) NORTH AMERICA, INC., 70 WATER STREET, THOMASTON, ME 04861 
1-800-269-0961 Fax: 207-354-0387 WWW.EPIFANES.COM 











And don't forget our flagship High Gloss Varnish. Exterior or interior, High Gloss's generous mixture of 





tung oil, Phenolic and Alkyd resins delivers an uncompromisingly beautiful finish, famous worldwide. 
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"1 love dealing with Grizzly 
Industrial. They have excellent 
products and stand behind 
everything they sell." 


On py 7 


Actor Dan Haggerty of 
"Grizzly Adams" 


HOT OFF 
THE 
PRESSES! 
Call today 
for your 
FREE 
p^! 468 page 
W 2002 Tool 
Catalog! 


OVER 11,000 PRODUCTS! 
Receive a FREE GIFT with every 
online order! (Limited time offer) 
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¢ Heavy-Duty 1'2 H.P., 110/220V MOTOR 
* Two SPINDLE SPEEDS: 7,000 AND 10,000 R.P.M. 


e PRECISION-GROUND CAST IRON TABLE 


MODEL G1035 Reg. °449°° 


» CUTTERHEAD SPEED: 5000 R.P.M. 


' Max. CUTTING HEIGHT: 61⁄4" 


— 
NUMBER OF KNIVES: 3 
' APPROX. SHIPPING — 
WEIGHT: 540 LBs. zn 
SrTIING 


Ps 


10" Heavy-Duty TABLE SAW 
~ with SHOP FOX? CLASSIC FENCE! 
FULLY ADJUSTABLE 
314" CUTTING CAPACITY AT 90°, 24" AT 45° 


TABLE HAS BEVELED EDGE & T-SLOTS 
2714" x 40%" TABLE SIZE 


4" DUST PORT 
25° RIP CAPACITY 
* SMOOTHER ACTION HANDWHEELS 


ANY tol iN 
LOWER 48 STATES 


14 H. P. SHAPER 


2 INTERCHANGEABLE SPINDLES: 1⁄2" AND JA" * 3" SPINDLE TRAVEL 









SPINDLE OPENINGS: 14", 312", AND 5" 


TABLE Size: 2013" x 18" 
FLOOR-TO-TABLE HEIGHT: 33'/" 
ALL BALL BEARING CONSTRUCTION 
Max. CUTTER DIAMETER: 5" 
APPROX. SHIPPING 
WEIGHT: 220 188. 


SHOWN WITH 
OPTIONAL WING 
G1706 


6" x 47" JoiNTER wirH HANDWHEELS 


1 H.P., SinGte-PHase, 110/220V MOTOR 
(PRE-WiRED TO 110V) 

PRECISION GROUND CAST IRON BED 
Heavy-Duty ONE Piece STEEL 
STAND w/Buitt IN CHiP CHUTE 
Super Heavy-Duty 
CENTER-MOUNTED FENCE - 
Positive stops @ 45° & 90° 

3 Knife BALL BEARING CUTTERHEAD 

TABLE SIZE: 6" x 47" 

V" RABBETING CAPACITY 

APPROX. SHIPPING WEIGHT: 215 LBS. 


MODEL G1182HW 








FREE 
Pair Or SAFETY 
Push | pios * 





15" PLANER with CABINET AES 


3 H.P. 220V SincLe-PHASE MOTOR 
PRECISION GROUND CAST IRON BED 
Rate OF Feen: 16 F.P.M. & 20 F.P.M. 













Max. CuttinG WiprH: 1474" 


Max. CUTTING DEPTH; " 


MODEL G1021Z 


vwHEPC in 


CUSTOMER SERVICE: 
(570)546-9663 


FAX: (800)438-5901 







MOST ORDERS SHIPPED THE SAME DAY 


2 H.P. MOTOR * PRECISION GROUND TABLE & WINGS | | 
54" x 14" BALL BEARING ARBOR * 37" TABLE HEIGHT | 






* CAST IRON MITER GAUGE | 
MACHINED STEEL PULLEYS J 
POWER TWIST® DRIVE BELT 


APPROX. SHIPPING WEIGHT: 290 LBS. | 


MODEL G1022PRO 
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|. MODEL G1029 


1-39)-523-4]]] 


BELLINGHAM, WA * SPRINGFIELD, MO * MUNCY, PA 


We sell direct to the user, No Dealers and No Middlemen! BUY 
» FULL 1-YEAR WARRANTY ON ALL MACHINES 


HUGE PARTS FACILITY WITH OVER 1 MILLION PARTS IN STOCK AT ALL TIMES 
WE HAVE 2 OVERSEAS QUALITY CONTROL OFFICES STAFFED WITH QUALIFIED ENGINEERS 


DIRECT 
& SAVE! 


IA, 
New! 10" Lert-Tittine SUPER 
Craw = =—-s Heavy-Duty TABLE Saw 


* 3 H.P., SINGLE-PHASE, 220V MOTOR * MAX. DEPTH OF CUT @ 90°: 3" 
Max. DEPTH OF CUT @ 45°: 214" * 54" DIAMETER ARBOR 


PRECISION GROUND CAST IRON TABLE * TABLE SIZE (WITH WINGS SOLID 
EXTENSION WINGS ATTACHED): 40%" x 27" 


CUTTING CAPACITY: 8" LEFT 

AND 26" RIGHT OF BLADE 

* APPROX. SHIPPING 
WEIGHT: 430 LBs. 


TRIPLE BELT 
DRIVE SYSTEM 


da 


LOWER 48 STATES 


16" BANDSAW 


2 H.P., 110/220V (PREWIRED FOR 220V) 
TEFC MOTOR WITH CAPACITOR START 
3 Blane SPEEDS: 2275, 2720, 3265 F.P. M. a 
' Max. CuttinG WiprH: 1614" 
Max. CUTTING HEIGHT: 73A" 
' PRECISION GROUND CAST IRON TABLE 
' TABLE TiLTS: 10° LEFT AND 45° RIGHT 
* TABLE Size: 17" x 17" * BLADE LENGTH: 113° 
Brane WiprH: 4" TO 1" + OVERALL HEIGHT: 72" 
INCLUDES 1⁄4" BLADE, FENCE AND MITER GAUGE 
APPROX. SHIPPING WEIGHT: 456 LBS. 


MODEL G1073 
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OSCILLATING SPINDLE SANDER 


1 H.P., SINGLE Prase, 110/220V TEFC Motor 
PRECISION GROUND CAST IRON 25" x 25" TABLE TiLTS TO 45° 
STROKE LENGTH: 114" 
* FLOOR-TO-TABLE HEIGHT: 354" 
BUILT-IN 4" Dust COLLECTION PORT 
1725 R.P.M. SPINDLE SPEED 
SPINOLE OSCILLATES AT 72 S.P.M. 
10 TAPERED AND THREADED SPINOLE SIZES 
PERMANENTLY LUBRICATED BALL BEARINGS 
IncLuDES 100 Grit SLEEVE FOR EACH 
SPINDLE, MITER GAUGE AND WRENCH SET 
APPROX. SHIPPING WEIGHT; 300 LBs. 


MODEL G1071 





2 H.P. Dust COLLECTOR =e 
Motor Amp Draw: 12 Aves (220V OnLy) gf - 
2 H.P., 220V, SinGLE-PHASE MOTOR 
R.P.M.: 3450 
STANDARD BAG FILTRATION: 30 MICRON 
PorTABLE Base Size: 2114" x 33" 

* Ain Suction Capacity: 1550 C.F.M. 
STATIC PRESSURE: 12.3° 
APPROX. SHIPPING WEIGHT: 130 LBS. 
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EDITOR'S PAGE 4 


The Survival of the Craft 


here has been much made of the near-death of wooden boat build- 

ing, and how it survived through the noble efforts of individuals 

who recorded its intricacies or passed these details along through 
pupils. While those efforts were indeed heroic, and while they were cer- 
tainly an integral part of the system that preserved the craft, they are net 
the sole reason for its survival. For no amount of didactic effort by visionary 
teachers would have made any difference at all without the similar vision of 
the students, and without a context in which the craft could survive. In other 
words, wooden boats would not exist today without relevance. 

The 1975 Ford Granada I drove in high school illustrates the point. I 
loved that car back then, even though it nearly rattled itself apart by 
70,000 miles. Although the Granada model is now entering the age of the 
automotive antique, there don't seem to be any of them left. They didn't 
develop the elusive ugly-duckling cachet of the Edsel or the raw appeal of 
the Mustang. The design went to the cultural recycle bin, where it 
belongs. 

Relevance comes in many forms. To wit: there's been a great prolifera- 
tion in recent years of boatbuilding programs for youth. The boat as 
teaching tool has given meaning to otherwise purely abstract lessons in 
geometry (lofting), history (replication of significant boats), biology 
(wood identification and selection), and physics (just ask the kids raising 
that 700-Ib frame for the schooner SULTANA on page 67). Of course, the 
most common form of relevance is, with good reason, simple economic 
demand. If you build it, they will come. Make a better mousetrap, and the 
world will.... You get the picture. 

Cultural connection can be a strong motivating factor in feeding such 
demand. Consider, for example, the remarkable story of the Oselver boats 
that begins on page 50 of this issue. These little open boats are still built 
and sailed on Norway's west coast, their hulls bearing a haunting resem- 
blance to their 1,000-year-old forebears. (This isn't speculation based on 
drawings, coins, or written legend; actual boats of that age were unearthed 
in a Viking burial mound in 1880, and the beautifully preserved speci- 
mens are on display in the Viking Ship Museum in Oslo. Step an 8-meter 
sprit rig in one of these, and you'd be ready to race.) 

The Oselver, we are told, nearly died. But a government sensitive to the 
cultural significance of the craft funded the creation of a workshop to per- 
petuate the boat. It could be argued that this is an artificial prop, and that 
without government intervention, the boat's relevance would have faded. 
Perhaps that is partly true, but the fact is that the demand for the boats is 
strong; the Oselver workshop, having received the government jumpstart, 
now has a backlog of 35 boats. The photographs illustrating that article 
were not staged; they are a record of a common occurrence: a large fleet 
of Oselvers whose crews compete with incredible passion. 

There's a reason we aren't still building papyrus rafts, Sea of Galilee 
boats, and Ford Granadas. They are obsolete, washed up, or obviated by 
far superior products. But there's likewise a reason we're still building 
wooden yachts and small wooden craft: they provide a unique experience 
whose relevance only becomes stronger as time passes. It's wonderful to 
see, in the year 2002, that a fleet of boats built to a millennium-old design 
can still earn its keep. 
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Pu LETTERS 


|. Hey Bartender! 
Dear Mr. Murphy and Mr. O'Brien, 
Thank you for the feature article on 
George Calkins and the story of the 
Bartender. I.campaigned your office in 
. 1993 and 1996 for you to publish this 
story and am happy to see it. 

The Bartender is a timeless boat. My 
wife and I use our 19-footer here in 
Wrangell for salmon fishing and day trips. 
The boat was built by George in 1993 (see 
Launchings, WB No. 134), and the work- 
manship is beautiful. We are always get- 
ting compliments on the boat, and the 
boat catches fish! Anyway, Mr. Summers 
did a good job on the story. 

Also, I would like to say that in addi- 
tion to George being an exceptional boat- 
builder and craftsman, he and his wife, 
Wilma, are wonderful people. 

l Ron MclIrvin 
Wrangell, Alaska 


| Ralph Stanley 
Editor: n 


I loved Roger Duncan's article on Ralph : 


Stanley and was fascinated by the descrip- 
tion of how Ralph developed as a boat- 
builder, designer, and at the same time 
(perhaps not surprisingly) man of solid 
values and contributor to his community. 
I had previously read Mr. Duncan's book 
Dorothy Elizabeth and would recommend 
it to any reader of this magazine. 

There was one small point which 
caused me to do a double-take. I re-read 
the third paragraph of the article several 
times to be sure of what I was reading. 
Mr. Stanley is described as middle-aged. 
By my rough calculation, he is roughly 70 
years old, and while I certainly hope he 
is only approaching his middle-age, I 
believe those who compile actuarial tables 
might slightly disagree. I have just passed 
my 47th birthday and certainly hope that 
Mr. Duncan is correct. I have had a hard 
enough time coming to terms with the 
approaching 50s. 

i Lou Jacobs 
via e-mail 


AMERICA Revisionism? 

Dear Editor, 

Regarding “The Yacht AMERICA at 150” 
(WB No. 163), John Rousmaniere’s intro- 
duction to the history of the 1851 Royal 
Yacht Squadron Cup was great but his 
research of the race was limited to recy- 
cling errant press reports, probably from 
the newspaper Bell’s Life. The newspaper 
reports are so wrong because no newsmen 
sailed on any competitor but were on a 
steamer chartered to give them a view of 
fabled AMERICA. Visibility was very poor 
for some of the race, and there were times 
when the newsmen had little idea of what 
the other yachts were doing. AMERICA 
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finished an hour and a half after sunset 
on a drizzly evening, and the press boat 
was well berthed by then. It is the press 
reports of.1851 that gave AMERICA her 
reputation, not her performance on the 
race course. 

The "little boat" that finished second 
was AURORA, a cutter,.57' on the water- 
line. She was "half a minute" ahead of 
AMERICA (90' on the waterline) at No 
Mans Land Buoy. She continued towards 
Nab Lightship for some time before real- 
izing the discrepancy in the racing instruc- 
tions. When she changed course, AURORA 
was estimated two miles astern of AMER- 
ICA. AURORA "doubled" Needles 18 min- 
utes astern of AMERICA and finished only 
eight minutes behind her off the 
Squadron Line at Cowes. 

Evidence of John merely recycling the 
Bell’s Life report is in the explanation of 
the Bell's Life newsman in reconciling his 
report of how AMERICA was "eight miles 


or an hour ahead" at Needles but only. 


eight minutes ahead at the finish:. the 
tide! 

The facts are different. High water at 
Portsmouth on August 22 1851 was at 
0624 and 1903. AMERICA rounded 
Needles at 1747. Tidal charts show this 
was on the last of the flood and, allowing 
for tide, she averaged only 6 knots to the 
finish. Any yacht behind her would have 
had more foul tide as they turned into 
the Solent. Had AURORA been "eight 
miles or an hour" astern she would have 
needed to average over eight knots to the 
finish. Quite impossible in the light west- 
erly winds. The reporter for Bell's Life 
explained that the.basis for his report of 
AMERICA "eight miles or an hour ahead" 
was that after AMERICA rounded Needles 
*I looked for any competitor and saw 
none." It has long been believed that the 
inaccurate reporting of the race is based 
on AURORA being mistakenly identified 
as WILDFIRE in the poor visibility. 

WILDFIRE, 60' on the waterline, uti- 
lized movable ballast, and even in 1851 
that disqualified her as a contender for 


the trophy. Her performance, however, is 


of interest; she was the first yacht back to 
the finish line. : 

It is wrong on the 150th anniversary 
of this historic event to mislead readers 
into thinking AMERICA did "a horizon 
job" on the competition. That simply isn't 
true. It is worth noting that fairness was 
never a consideration in this race nor for 
the next hundred years of AMERICA's Cup 
competition. The notion that the com- 
petition should appear fair is rooted in 
the second century of AMERICA's Cup 
Racing. Controversy, however. remains a 
fundamental element! , 

Michael Summerfield 
Entiat, Washington 


John Rousmaniere replies: 
People can draw their own conclusions 
as to fairness.in the history of the AMER- 
ICA’s Cup. That is an entirely separate 
issue from the two questions I addressed 
in my article. The first is how the 1851 
race came about. I believe that the Earl of 
Wilton did his best (against the advice 
of many members of the Royal Yacht 
Squadron) to give AMERICA a race under 
conditions in which she would be com- 
petitive. Second, I think that though her 
winning margin was relatively small at 8 
minutes, AMERICA was a decisively faster 
boat than the English entries when they 
all sailed in the same conditions—so 
much faster, in fact, that Wilton seriously. 
considered having a sistership built in 
New York. 

She lost ground only on her long run 
against the current in the Solent—hardly 


a test of speed. I can testify from personal 


experience that if the morning tidal cur- 
rent runs east in the eastern Solent (the 
first leg of a clockwise around the island 
race), the afternoon current runs west 
(and fiercely too) in the western part of 
the Solent (the long last leg). Every report 
and tide table I've seen has AMERICA 
bucking the tide during the long Solent 
leg until 1900, about an hour and a half 
before she finished. In those conditions, 
not only does a boat astern bring up the 
fair tide, but a smaller boat in a foul cur- 
rent has the decisive advantage of being 
able to dig in out of the worst of the truly 
ferocious ebb by hugging the shoals run- 
ning along the island side. In the Jubilee 
anniversary race last August, while navi- 
gating a boat with 13’ draft, I helplessly 
watched smaller boats inshore cut by with 
ease. AMERICA’s draft was 11'. The much 
smaller AURORA (no plank-on-edge- 
cutter) would have had much shorter legs. 

My sources include eyewitness accounts 
by newspaper reporters (for the Times of 
London among other papers) who fol- 
lowed the fleet or observed the finish. The 
visibility may not have been perfect for a 
few hours on the early part of the beat 
along the south shore of the island, but 
it was not so poor that it kept spectators 
from counting and timing AMERICA's 
tacks. 


Shifting Priorities 
Dear WoodenBoat, 
By way of a sequel to the article "Two of 
a Kind" (WB No. 164), I was inspired by 
Robb White's excellent contribution in 


which he delineates a method of making 


it. possible to move the center of lateral 
resistance of a daggerboard fore-and-aft. 
I only wish that his idea had come forth 
before I had built the boat I described in 
the first section of that article. 

That being said, Robb has stimulated 








the board's normal sailing 
position would also be mid- 


Bungee way as in the drawing). The 
PLTN push rod should be at right 
qp TS angle to that position, as 

— ^ "Daggerboard— shown. A thumbscrew in the 






f Thumbscrew 


pt 


the realization that a simple push rod run- 
ning through a hole in the aft post of the 
daggerboard trunk (see attached draw- 
ing) would enable the pivoting dagger- 
board I described to do the same thing. 
As the rod is withdrawn, the bungee cord 
retrieves the board. Until the proper 
board position becomes known to the 
sailor, it will obviously be necessary to 
round up into the wind slightly, when mak- 
ing board adjustments, in order to relieve 
side-thrust friction. 

It goes without saying that when using 
this feature the design trunk location 
would be moved forward in the boat one- 
half of the selected adjustment range (i.e., 


side of the trunk aft secures the 

push rod, holding the daggerboard 

position. We now have an impact-pro- 
tected adjustable daggerboard. 

(Also, note that in my article, the holes 
in the daggerboard trunk cap and sides 
should read %6”, not 7$". And, the caption 
erred in saying that the bungee cord lim- 
its how far the board can pivot; it will pivot 
right out of the trunk, and the cord is long 
enough to allow it to be retrieved from 
over the side.) 

Lang Warren 
Kittery Point, Maine 


Fall From Grace 

Editor, WoodenBoat, 

Your article on PACIFIC GRACE was very 
disappointing. Here we have a new clas- 
sic, built in the traditional manner your 
publication advocates, yet your article left 
us wondering "What does she really look 
like." It would have been nice to have 
some photos of the purpleheart interior 





and the trainee berths. Surely someone 
took some construction photos in the 
seven winters it took to build her. What 
you gave us was primarily repetitive shots 
of the sails and rigging. So little effort on 
a really great boat. 
Ron Green 
Suwanee, Georgia 


A Touch of Steel 
Dear Matt, 
Marianne Scott's article "A Touch of 
Grace" (WB No. 164) leaves me wonder- 
ing if I missed something about steel fas- 
tenings over the past few years. 

Marianne indicates repeatedly that 
PACIFIC GRACE is a vessel "built to last." 
As evidence, she cites that the highest 
quality old growth fir decks, fireproof 
companionway ladders, and a credo that 
stated, *do it once, do it right" were used 
in construction. She even states that this 
is a "top quality ship" built to "last into 
the 22nd century." 

But the vessel was fastened with gal- 
vanized steel! Her mast, deck hardware 
and chainplates were galvanized steel as 
well. A smattering of bronze here and 
there are added to the galvanic soup like 
spices to a crock pot. Does WoodenBoat 


Museum Quality 
Hand Crafted 
Wooden Ships 


H.M.S. Victory 
36" x 30" x 12” 


CI bue 







The Highest Quality & Best 
Priced Ships in the Industry! 


Over 50 Different Ships in Stock 
Call for Catalog and Pricing 


(516) 944- 8400 e www.oldworldtrading.com 
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1928 FIFE 28-METRE SLOOP oL I OWNED 


BY JOHN AND PATRICIA DAVID. WORKING SAIL INVENTORY 
MADE WITH OCEANUS YACHT CLOTH. COLOR: CANVAS, 
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OCEANUS' is a proven, highly durable polyester sailcloth 
designed specifically for traditional sailing yachts and 
training vessels. OcEANus delivers lighter weight, 
improved strength and exceptional durability while 
maintaining the texture, colour and hand of traditional 
ship’s canvas. Available in natural and canvas colours. 


Ade 4, OCEANUS kittu 


MANUFACTURED BY NORTH CLOTH (US) 203-783-4244 
E-MAIL: JODY 9NCLOTH.NORTHSAILS.COM 
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LETTERS 


really believe that zinc-coated steel is 
the “right” way to go for a “top quality” 
vessel "built to lastz" 

Furthermore, I found the one-sentence 
commentary describing SALTS reasons for 
using steel instead of bronze misleading 
at best. Marianne states that "reflecting 
the traditions of the schooner fleet..." was 
one of the major reasons for use of steel. 

Come On! She cites in her own arti- 
cle that the schooner fleet was “designed 
to last 10 years, 20 years tops." The his- 
torical integrity of PACIFIC GRACE was 


YOUR 
SOURCE 
FOR FREE 
TECHNICAL 





already compromised with everything 
from state-of-the-art navigation equip- 
ment, purpleheart caprails/trim, water- 
tight bulkheads, twin 150-hp Caterpillars 
and Dacron lines. So what harm would a 
little bronze hidden under paint do? 
Brian Wedge 
Cundy's Harbor, Maine 


Designer Paul Gartside replies: 

Ideally, I suppose what we are aiming for 
in these situations is a good match in 
longevity between the various materials 
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INFORMATION | 
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Caulking Guide Lir Meo es / 
a 3 T 
From surface and seam preparation, to priming, to caulk- — ig / 
ing, to sanding, this guide takes you step-by-step through the | 


caulking process. The Caulking Guide is appropriate for new construction 
or older boat repair and restoration, and includes a handy quantity estimator, and 
information on Detco sealants, coatings, adhesives, and application tools. 


Sterling Linear Polyurethane Coating Guide 
Sterling polyurethane coatings provide a tough, durable finish with high gloss and 
excellent color retention. These two-part coatings can be applied on almost all 


properly prepared surfaces, including 


gel-coat, oil base paint and enamels, wood, 


metals, and composites. This 12-page guide offers complete product descriptions 


and detailed application instructions. 


Detco’s Crystal Varnish 


DETCO'S CRYSTAL VARNISH, a unique blend of the best classic and contempo- 
rary ingredients, has set a new trend in varnish performance. Tung oil, for its old- 
world feel and luster, phenolic resin for hardness and clarity, have been carefully 
combined with new age ultraviolet absorbers and stabilizers. The result is 
DETCO’S CRYSTAL. Quick cure, fast build, even flow, the gloss lasts and lasts, 
resisting crazing and cracking better than all the others. And it's just plain easy to 
apply. DETCO'S CRYSTAL, an investment in beauty and protection, can be 
applied on all woods and existing finishes for that enviable crystal image. 


CALL OR WRITE Topay For Your FREE TECHNICAL Guine! 
P.O. Box 1246 * Newport Beach, CA 92663 ¢ 714-631-8480 


1-800-845-0023 - www.detcomarine.com 
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that make up the structures of our boats. 
Rather in the way that the engineer strives 
to match the strengths of components to 
avoid unnecessary weight, we should 
design to avoid unnecessary expense in 
unused lifespan. If we get it right, it all 
crumbles to dust simultaneously after an 
acceptably useful interval and no one gets 
accused of skimping. 

It is not as simple as the engineers 
example, of course, because so many fac- 
tors other than the materials affect the 
life of a vessel. However, in the case of gal- 
vanized-steel fastenings in heavy wood 
construction, certainly in an all-softwood 
vessel, I think we have a pretty good match. 

If I look back at all the grown-frame 
fishing boats I have known, I don't think 
bronze fastenings would have significantly 
extended their lifespans. It is the ingress 
of fresh water into the cracks and cran- 
nies of a constantly moving material that 
gets them. Certainly the old ROBERTSON 
II did not outlive her fastenings—they 
were not what ended her career. 

I should hasten to add that this argu- 
ment does not apply to galvanized screws 
in light carvel planking. In yacht work, 
steel fastenings can't be buried deep 
enough and the cost of the smaller-size 
fastenings is not as significant. Clearly the 
cost-benefit equation works the other way. 

Galvanized steel does very well as long 
as it is not continually immersed in sea- 
water. So, well countersunk and plugged 
fastening is key. Deck hardware such as 
chainplates, mast bands, and so forth will 
last a long time; longer still if they are 
kept painted. The GRACE has galvanized 
rudder hangings and bobstay plate that 
are both fully immersed and will lose their 
zinc coating fairly quickly. These will need 
regular coatings of epoxy tar and/or 
replacement from time to time. 

I note that other projects of this type 
have gone the all-bronze route, but on 
this scale the extra cost is a serious wal- 
lop. For a small organization working 
within tight financial constraints, there is 
no question this was the right choice and 
will give good service. As Marianne Scott 
says in her article, it is also a nice fit with 
the vessel's heritage and purpose. This is 
not a yacht, as anyone fortunate enough 
to sail on her will quickly learn. It is a work- 
ing vessel. I have the hernia to prove it. 

I think it is impor tant, too, to recog- 
nize that bronze is not a panacea even 
though the word comes with a feeling of 
well-being attached. Good bronze (low 
zinc content) has a very high natural cor- 
rosion resistance and will last pretty much 
indefinitely. The problem is that it is 
cathodic to just about everything and is 
more electrically conductive than most 
metals. If there is stray electricity around 
(the norm these days), it will form 
the natural pathway for current flow. 


While the bronze may be fine, the wood 
around it is in severe danger in these 
circumstances from attack by the alkali 
salts that build up at the cathode. You 
sometimes see problems around individ- 
ual fastenings, but it is the big lumps of 
bronze below the waterline—floors, mast- 
steps, hull strapping—that make me ner- 
vous. If the hull strapping is fine but the 
planking is turned to cotton wool, we are 
really not much further ahead. As always 
life is compromise. 


An article about PACIFIC GRACE's construc- 
tion-in-progress appeared in WB No. 154. 


Laid Decks 
Editor, WoodenBoat, 
I had to write to compliment Gary 
Maynard, Robert LaPointe, and yourself 
for presenting what I thought was an out- 
standing piece, “Laid Decks, Part One” 
(WB No. 163). I can't recall anything bet- 
ter among your pages back to the begin- 
ning. I'm looking forward to the next part 
(see WB No. 164), as it's jewels like these 
that keep me as a loyal subscriber. 
Robert Griffiths 
Orinda, California 


Impure Thoughts 

Dear Mr. Murphy, 

Once again you have been taken to task 
(Letters, WB No. 164) for insufficient 
purity. You published a design (WB 
No. 162) that involved more than a token 
amount of 'glass and epoxy. It appears 
that to the purists and true believers, any 
percentage of a boat beyond single digits 
that didn't come directly from a tree 
makes the whole craft fiberglass. Let me 
express a different opinion. 

I recently completed a stripper kayak. 
It is made of cedar strips, faired and cov- 
ered inside and out with a layer of 'glass 
set in epoxy. This combination allowed 
me to make a boat, using mostly wood- 
working skills, that was light and strong. 
The entire shape of the boat—that which 
makes it a boat—is in the wood con- 
struction. The addition of fiberglass 
enhances the marvelous structural qual- 
ities of the wood and helps protect it. The 
use of epoxy means a drastic reduction 
in the need for metal fasteners, which 
basically serve to weaken the wood. 

The result is technically a composite 
construction: the 'glass by itself is not 
strong enough to do what is needed, nor 
are the thin strips of wood. The two work- 
ing together, like a good marriage, create 
something more than the sum of their 
parts. But it all starts with a lot of wood and 
calls for woodworking skills throughout. 

Here's another thought the purists 
might like to contemplate. Epoxy is made 
from coal; and as we all know, coal is what 
happens to a forest after it has been 


buried for a few million years. Perhaps we 
should think of epoxy as simply another 
wood product. 

So far as this subscriber and boat- 
builder is concerned, if the basic struc- 
ture of a boat is built of wood, I don't care 
if you cover it with fiberglass or aluminum 
siding, it is still a wooden boat. Thanks 
for letting me express my opinion on 
the subject. 

Gene Bjerke 
Williamsburg, Virginia 


— 


* * 
LET 
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FOR YOUR SAFETY 
Were in a boatshop requires certain 


considerations to ensure your safety 
and health. We want you to enjoy doing 
your own work, but urge you to exercise 
caution throughout the process. Before 
using a power or hand tool with which you 
are unfamiliar, consult operating instruc- 
tions. Many materials found in boatshops 
are deadly and have long-term ill effects; 
before using any toxic material, consult 
the Material Safety Data Sheet for that sub- 
stance. Above all, protect yourself from 
improper use that may lead to permanent 
injury or death. —Ed 


This book belongs in your tool kit. 
WOODEN BOAT 


IS 
F 





RESTORATION & REPAIR 


This 78-page instruction manual features over 50 illustrations. It 
explains how to make effective, lasting repairs to your wooden boat. 


Wooden Boat Restoration & Repair shows you how 
to inspect your boat, make frame repairs and mend dry 
rot damage. It explains how to repair carvel-planked, 
lapstrake, plywood and cold-molded hulls. It covers 
bonding hardware in place and installing teak decks. A 
section on standard techniques with WEST SYSTEM 
brand epoxy shows how to use these products safely 
and effectively. Appendices cover tools, tips and trou- 
bleshooting. Contains everything you need to know to 
repair your wooden boat with confidence. 


WEST 


SYSTEM 


Send $3.00 check or money order to: 
Gougeon Brothers, Inc. Dept. 70, P.O. Box 908, Bay City MI 48707 
Or call 989-684-7286 with Visa, Mastercard or Discover card number 
www.westsystem.com 
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10 Opening Day 


EAST 


Continuing through April 17 


Lecture Series 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Part | is March 20 at 6 p.m., on how 
the media covered warfare at the time 
of the warship OLYMPIA, which is the 
subject of a special exhibit. Part 2 is 
April 17 at 6 p.m., with Dr. Arthur 
Waldron on how the U.S. Navy has 
changed in the past 100 years. 
Independence Seaport Museum, Penn s 
Landing, 211 S. Columbus Blud. & 
Walnut St., Philadelphia, PA 
19106—3199; 215-925-5439; 

«http: //seaport.philly.com» 


Continuing through May 19 


22- 


24 


28 


4-5 


10 


Exhibit: *Le Grand Voyage" 
Wilmington, Delaware 

A collection of more than 200 objects 
from the National Marine Museum, 
Paris, including exquisite models and 
historical objects, on tour of the 
United States. First USA Riverfront Arts 
Center, 800 S. Madison St., Wilmington, 
DE 19801 : 888-862-278 7; 

web site <www.riverfrontwilmington. com> 


March 


Maine Boatbuilders Show 

Portland, Maine 

Featuring the work of more than 

200 boatbuilders, manufacturers, 

and boatyards. Portland Yacht Services, 
58 Fore St., Portland, ME 04101; 
207-774-1067; <www.portlandyacht.com> 


April 


Steam Navy Sailors 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Family activities describing Navy life 
during the era of the OLYMPIA and 
other steam-powered warships. 
Independence Seaport Museum, Penn’s 
Landing, 211 S. Columbus Blud. & 
Walnut St., Philadelphia, PA 
19106-3199; 215-925-5439; 
<http://seaport. philly.com> 


Lecture: “Tales of a Yankee Whaler” 
Cold Spring Harbor, New York 

Glenn Gordinier of Mystic Seaport 
portrays whaler Josiah Gardener. The 
Whaling Museum, P.O. Box 25, Cold 
Spring Harbor, NY 11724; 631-367-3418; 


<wiww.cshl.org/cshm/ whale. htm> 


May 


Chesapeake Antique Marine Engine 
Show 

Solomons, Maryland 

An exhibition of pre-1975 outboard 
and inboard engines and antique 
marine steam engines. Richard Dodds, 
Calvert Marine Museum, P.O. Box 97, 
Solomons, MD 20688; 410—326—2042; 
<DoddsR]@co.cal.md.us>; 

<www.calvert marinemuseum. com> 
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17-29 
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Clayton, New York 

The Antique Boat Museum opens 
for the season, which will end on 
October 7. ABM, 750 Mary St., 
Clayton, NY 13624; 315-686—4104; 
«wan. abm.org» 


SOUTH 


March 


St. Johns River Cruise and Mount 
Dora Boat Show 

Mount Dora, Florida 

The cruise southbound will be March 
17-21, the Mount Dora show March 
21—24, and the northbound cruise 
March 25-29. For cruise information, 
contact Guy Marvin III, 904-777-4253; 
«IIImarvinQaol.com». For Mount Dora 
show information, contact Mount Dora 
Chamber of Commerce, 352-383-2165; 
«chambermt-dora.com». Sponsored by 
Sunnyland Chapter, Antique & Classic 
Boat Society 


April 


Exhibit Opening: “Against Human 
Dignity: The Transatlantic Slave 
Trade” 

Newport News, Virginia 

The story of the slave trade, how it 
shaped the history and culture of the 
United States, and how its legacy 
affects the country today. The 
Mariners’ Museum, 100 Museum Dr., 
Newport News, VA 23606-3759; 
757-596-2222; 800-581-7245; 
<www. mariner. org» 


4-7 Antique and Classic Boat Show 


19-21 


Lake Hartwell, Georgia 

Event information, Jim Grant, 
706-376-9838, or Dennis and Julie 
Moore, 706-376-1435. Sponsored by 
Blue Ridge Chapter, Antique & Classic 
Boat Society, 720 Wilkes Dr, Loganville, 
GA 30052 


Madisonville Rendezvous 
Madisonville, Louisiana 

Classic powerboats cruise the 
Tchefuncte River and Lake 
Pontchartrain. Event information, Jeff 
Shaw, 225-767-0715 or <shaw@deliv- 
erbr.com>. Sponsored by Dixieland 
Chapter, Antique © & Classic Boat Soc ely, 
3293 Hoot Owl Ln., Birmingham, AL 
35210 


27 Antique and Classic Boat Show 


Apalachicola, Florida 

A wide variety of boats, from pleasure 
craft to oyster boats, including the 
schooner GOVERNOR STONE; also 
displays of outboard motors, models, 


and more. Apalachicola Bay Chamber of 


Commerce, 99 Market St., Suite 150, 
Apalachicola, FL 32320; 850—6535-— 
<www.homtown.com/apalachicola> 


9419; 
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Shipwright Augustin Pic’s 1755 model of 
a 74-gun ship is among objects on exhibit 
in Wilmington, Delaware. 


May 


3—4 Antique and Classic Boat Show 


Lake Chatuge, Georgia 

The lake is near Hiawassee. Event 
information, Jerry and Sharyn Winter, 
770-889-1837. Sponsored by Blue Ridge 
Chapter, Antique & Classic Boat Society, 
720 Wilkes Dr., Loganville, GA 30052 


4 Wooden Boat Show 


Beaufort, North Carolina 

Wooden boats, demonstrations of 
maritime skills, rowing and sailing 
races, and model-building classes for 
children are among the activities. 
North Carolina Maritime Museum, 

315 Front St., Beaufort, NC 28516; 
252-728-7317; <www.ah.dcrstate. 
nc.us/sections/maritime/» 


Cedar Keys Annual Small Craft Meet 
Cedar Keys, Florida 

Organizer Hugh Horton says, "It's 
completely informal; the only organi- 
zation, still, is tides and weather," and 
there are no fees or scheduled events. 
The keys form an isolated, shoal-water 
cape on Florida's west coast, 100 
miles north of Tampa, seven miles 
south of the Suwannee River. 

Event information, Cedar Keys Chamber 
of Commerce, 352-543- 5600: Larry 
Page, 941-746-2686, <lhpage@world 
net.att.net>; or Hugh Horton, Cedar Keys 
Small Boat Meet, 29474 Old North River 
Rd., Harrison Twp., MI 48045; 
810-468-6456; email <huhorton@tir.com> 
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Harris Chain Lake Hop 

Florida 

Event information, Bill and Kay Joslyn, 
352-735-1050. Sponsored by Sunnyland 
Chapter, Antique & Classic Boat Society 


Continuing through April 20 


Speaker Series 
Seattle, Washington 
The Center for Wooden Boats contin- 


many shoreside activities, including 
music, and food, with model building 
and a marine touch-tank for 
children. Held downtown at Percival 
Landing Park. Penny Gibson, 

Olympia Wooden Boat Association, 

P.O. Box 2035, Olympia, WA 98507; 
360-943-5404 


EUROPE & BEYOND 


March 


ARTS GUILD OF OLD FORGE 


Old Forge, New York 

Bruce Lemon will teach Baidarka Kayak 
Building April 21-27 at the Arts Center, 
which is in the heart of the Adirondacks. 
Class size is limited to eight. Also, Caleb 
Davis will teach paddle making June 28-30. 
Lorraine Stripp, Workshop Director, Arts Guild 
of Old Forge, Inc., P.O. Box 1144, Old Forge, 
NY 13420; 315-369-6411; 

fax 315-369-2431; 

<arts@telenet.net> 





ues its third-Friday speaker series at 7 ATLANTIC CHALLENGE 
p.m. in the boathouse on March 15 13-14 International Conference: Learning FOUNDATION 


23 


9-12 


11 


12-13 


and April 19. CWB, 1010 Valley St., 
Seattle, WA 98109; 206-382-2628; 
<www.cwb.org> 


March 


Spring Potluck 

Richmond, California 

The Master Mariners Benevolent 
Association's first event of the spring, 
to be held at the Point San Pablo 
Yacht Club. Event information, John 
Tucker 415—364—1656. Sponsored by MMBA, 
1126 Bush St., No. 401, San Francisco, 
CA 94109; «wwuw.mastermariners.org» 


April 


April Fools Regatta 

San Diego, California 

North from San Diego to finish with a 
raft-up at Mission Bay. Ancient 
Mariners Sailing Society, PO. Box 6484, 
San Diego, CA 92166; 619-688-6961; 
<www,sdsailing.com/amss.htm> 


May 


Wooden Keels & Classic Wheels 
Houston, Texas 

At the Lakewood Yacht Club, with 
about 80 boats and more than 200 
antique cars. Susan Farb Morris, 
Wooden Keels & Classic Wheels, 5203 
Braeburn Dr., Bellaire, TX 77401; 
713-521-0105; <www.woodenkeels 
classicwheels.com> 


Kachemak Bay Wooden Boat Festival 
Homer, Alaska 

The festival is celebrating its 10th 
year at its usual location, the end of 
Homer Spit. Melisa Whigham, 
Kachemak Bay Wooden Boat Festival, 
P.O. Box 2223, Homer, AK 99603; 
907-235-8671; 

e-mail <kbherbs @pobox. xyz. net> 


Yesteryear Regatta 

San Diego, California 

A 12-nautical-mile race starting and 
finishing near Reubens Restaurant. 
Ancient Mariners Sailing Society, 

P.O. Box 6484, San Diego, CA 92166; 
619-688-6961; 
<www.sdsailing.com/amss.htm> 


Olympia Wooden Boat Fair 
Olympia, Washington 
More than 50 boats on display, with 


from Marine Accidents 

London, England 

Mostly related to ship design, but one 
segment examines design and opera- 
tion of sail training and charter ves- 
sels. Royal Institute of Naval Architects, 
10 Upper Belgrave St., London, SWIX 
8BQ, England; +44 (0)20—7235—4622; 
<www.rind.org.uk> 
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ADIRONDACK BOAT BUILDING & 
WATER SKILLS SCHOOL 


Raquette Lake, New York 

Courses in cedar-canvas canoe construction 
and restoration, woodstrip-epoxy canoe 
construction, lapstrake canoe and guide- 
boat construction, and paddle carving. All 
courses are at historic Sagamore Great 
Camp. Adirondack Boat Building & Water 
Skills School, P.O. Box 146, Raquette Lahe, NY 
13436; 315-354-5311; 

fax 315-354-5851; «sagamoreGtelenet. net»; 
<www.sagamore. org> 


ANTIQUE BOAT MUSEUM 


Clayton, New York 

Courses include Wooden Boat Restoration 
and Refinishing, Inboard Marine Engine 
Maintenance, Small Craft Boat Building 
(kayaks, Rushton Iowa canoe, and 
Adirondack guide boats), Caning, and 
Steam-Bending. Antique Boat Museum, 750 
Mary St., Clayton, NY 13624; 315-686-4104; 
fax 315-686-2775; <education@abm.org>; 
<www.abm.org> 


AQUIDNECK ISLAND SCHOOL OF 
BOATBUILDING 


Newport, Rhode Island 

Intensive, thorough, hands-on, full- and 
part-time programs for professionals and 
amateurs alike, with limited class sizes. 
Jeff Szala, Executive Director, Aquidneck Island 
School of Boatbuilding, Inc., P.O. Box 913, 
Fort Adams State Park, Newport, RI 02840; 
401-849-5034; «jeff&aisbinc.org»; 


<www.aisbinc.org> 


Rockland, Maine 

The Apprenticeshop of the Atlantic 
Challenge Foundation offers both long- 
and short-term boatbuilding and seaman- 
ship courses. Apprentices spend two years 
mastering wooden boat construction 
through hands-on learning. Interns enroll 
for six weeks, learning the basics of 
wooden boat construction as they build a 
small boat. Summer, evening, and weekend 
courses in modeling, boat construction, 
and related skills are offered. Cate Cronin, 
Executive Director, The Atlantic Challenge 
Foundation, 643 Main St., Rockland, ME 
04841; 207-594-1800; fax 207-594-5056; 
<info@atlanticchallenge.com>; 
<www.atlanticchallenge.com> 





Eggemoggin Reach is an extension of 
the classroom at WoodenBoat School in 
Brooklin, Maine, where on-the-water 
courses range from the basics to coastal 
piloting. 
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BROOKFIELD CRAFT CENTER CLASSIC RESTORATION AND SUPPLY LOWELL’S BOAT SHOP 


Brookfield, Connecticut 

The center offers workshops of one, two, 
three, or seven days with national-profile 
master craft artists, annually covering 260 
topics from bookbinding to boatbuilding. 
A free course catalog is available. Dee 
Wagner, Registrar, Brookfield Craft Center, 
P.O. Box 122, Brookfield, CT 06804; 
203-775-4526; fax 203-740-7815; 

<www. Brookfieldcraftcenter.org» 


CARMANS RIVER BOAT SHOP 
Brookhaven, New York 

This school's goals are to foster the build- 
ing, restoration, and repair of wooden 
boats and to sustain maritime skills and 
traditions, particularly in Brookhaven 
Hamlet and Great South Bay. Classes will 
include traditional and modern techniques, 
lofting, and related skills. For 2002, courses 
will focus on the Mill Creek kayak and on 
the restoration of ELVIRA, a Gil Smith- 
designed P-class sailboat built in 1906. 
Thomas B. Williams, Vice President, Carmans 
River Boat Shop, Post-Morrow Foundation, 

PO. Box 204, Brookhaven, NY 11719-0204; 
631-286-0686 


CHESAPEAKE BAY MARITIME MUSEUM 
St. Michaels, Maryland 

Classes offered by the museum in the past 
have varied from boatbuilding to half-hull 
modeling, sailing, navigation, and nautical 
skills for all levels of experience. Current- 
year course listings may vary; contact the 
museum for details. Chesapeake Bay Maritime 
Museum, Education Department, F.O. Box 
636, St. Michaels, MD 21663; 410-745-2916; 


Cinnaminson, New Jersey 

Classes in lofting and advanced boat- 
building. Chad Brenner, Classic Restoration 
and Supply, 470 N. Canal St., Cinnaminson, 


NJ 08077; 215-805-4933; «crasQvoicenet. com»; 


«www. users. voicenet. com/~cras/> 


HULL LIFESAVING MUSEUM 


Hull, Massachusetts 

The museum has boatbuilding and rowing 
programs for court-referred youths at 
Charleston Navy Yard facilities, and offers 
evening classes for the general public in 
traditional boatbuilding and restoration at 
its Windmill Point Boathouse in Hull. The 
museum also offers “Home Waters,” year- 
round open water rowing programs in 
Boston Harbor; “Harbor Connections,” a 
Boston Harbor education program 
directed at middle school 

students; and sponsors four major rowing 
races annually, including the “Snow Row.” 
Hull Lifesaving Museum, Inc., PO. Box 221, 
Hull, MA 02045; 781-925-5433; 

fax 781-925-0992; «hullmuse&Channell.com»; 
«wwu.bostonharborheritage.org» 


INDEPENDENCE SEAPORT MUSEUM 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Offering weekend classes in lofting, basic 
woodworking techniques for boatbuilding, 
and modelmaking. Class information: 

Roger Hammer, 215-413-8638; 
<rhammer@indsm.org>. Independence Seaport 
Museum, Penn's Landing, 211 S. Columbus 
Blud. & Walnut St., Philadelphia, PA 
19106—3199; 215—925—5439; fax 
215-925-6713; «http://seaport.philly. com» 


Amesbury, Massachusetts 

Alongside the Merrimack River, profes- 
sional builders teach traditional boat- 
building year-round inside the oldest 
continuously operating boatshop in the 
United States. Evening, weekend, and 
weeklong classes for adults and youths. 
Apprentices are accepted. In addition, 
the historic livery fleet is used in boating 
instruction. Michael Browne, Shop Manager, 
Lowell's Boat Shop, 459 Main St., Amesbury, 
MA 01913; 978-388-0162; 

fax 978-834-0762; «www.lowellsboatshop.org 


MAINE JOURNEYS CANOE 


Charleston, Maine 

Weeklong courses in building wood-and- 
canvas canoes and other traditional skills. 
Dave Mussey, Fran Doonan, Maine Journeys 
Canoe, 113 Christian Hill Rd., Charleston, 
ME 04422; 207-285-3332 


MAINE MARITIME ACADEMY 


Castine, Maine 

A college steeped in maritime tradition, 
Maine Maritime offers programs that 
address the work- and pleasure-boat 
industries. In the Small Vessel Operations 
program, students can pursue an associate 
or bachelor degree program in a tradi- 
tional college format. Academic courses 
include hands-on vessel handling, naviga- 
tion, vessel systems, pricing and estimat- 
ing, business, and ocean survival. Students 
have an opportunity to attain a 200- or 
500-ton mate license. Extensive list of con- 
tinuing education courses available. Jeff 
Wright, Admissions Office, Maine Maritime 
Academy, Castine, ME 04420; 207-326-4311; 


«educationQcbmm.org»; «wwu.cbmm.org» 


INTERNATIONAL YACHT «wuuw.mainemaritime.edu» 
RESTORATION SCHOOL 
CHESAPEAKE COLLEGE i — 
Wye Mills, Maryland Newport, Rhode Island MAINE MARITIME 


The college teaches wooden boat building 
classes occasionally, and among its 

other classes are sailmaking, curvilinear 
carpentry, hand- and power-tool operation, 
and joinery. The college also has extensive 
marine trades programs in such topics as 
systems, composite structures, and corro- 
sion control, along with courses in boating, 
navigation, and seamanship at all levels, 
including those leading to USCG Captain's 
Licenses and operator certification for 

. Maryland boaters. Duke Blythe, Technical 
Coordinator, Boating and Marine Trades, 
Chesapeake College, P.O. Box 8, Wye Mills, 

MD 21679; 410-822-5400, ext. 381; 
<dblythe@chesapeake.edu>; <www,chesapeake.edu> 


CHESAPEAKE LIGHT CRAFT SHOP 
Annapolis, Maryland 

The company provides a.variety of instruc- 
tional programs at its own facility and 
others elsewhere in the country; contact 
the office for schedules. In addition, 
WoodenBoat School will hold these classes 
at the CLC shop; Surveying of Fiberglass 
Boats, April 22-26 with Sue Canfield; 
Building Your Own Chesapeake 17 Sea 
Kayak, May 13-18, and Building Your Own 
Annapolis Wherry, October 7-12 both with 
Bill Thomas; and Building Your Own Mill 
Creek 13 Kayak, October 14-19 with John 
Harris. Reserve WoodenBoat School classes by 
writing P.O. Box 78, Brooklin, ME 04616 or 
calling 207-359-4651; <www.woodenboat.com>. 
Diane Weiss, Chesapeake Light Craft, 1805 
George Ave., Annapolis, MD 21401; 
401-267-0137; fax 301-858-633); 


«wun». clcboats.com» 
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IYRS offers a two-year Certificate Program 
in Yacht Restoration. Classes combine the- 
oretical and hands-on work. All aspects of 
yacht restoration are covered, from survey 
to interior joinery to varnish to sailing and 
seamanship. Evening and weekend work- 
shops are also available seasonally. Ingrid 
Peters, Coordinator of Academic Services, 
International Yacht Restoration School, 449 
Thames St., Newport, RI 02840; 
401-848-5777; fax 401-842-0669, 
<info@iyrs.org>; «www.iyrs.org» 


JUNIOR MARITIME ACADEMY 


Alplaus, New York 

Now in its third year, the program builds 
traditional wooden rowboats with 20 at-risk 
middle school students at a time. Flat- 
bottomed skiffs and Norwegian prams are 
among the boats built. Greg Pattison, 
Boatbuilding Instructor, Junior Maritime 
Academy, 901 Maritime Dr., Alplaus, NY 
12008; 518-399-1940, fax 518-399-1379 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN MARITIME MUSEUM 


Vergennes, Vermont 

Weeklong courses and one- and two-day 
workshops in traditional boatbuilding, 
nautical crafts, blacksmithing, and kayak- 
ing for all skill levels. The museum is open 
from early May through mid-October, but 
courses are scheduled throughout the year. 
Nick Patch, Program Director, Lake Champlain 
Maritime Museum, 4472 Basin Harbor Rd., 
Vergennes, VT 05491; 802-475-2022; 

fax 802-475-2953; <info@lemm.org>; 
«wwu.lemm.org» 


Bath, Maine 

Several workshops, ranging from half-hull 
modeling to lofting to building small craft, 
are scheduled per year. Maine Maritime 
Museum, 243 Washington St., Bath, ME 
04530; 207-443-1316; «www bathmaine.com» 


MYSTIC SEAPORT 


Mystic, Connecticut 

Courses in traditional boatbuilding cover 
carvel and lapstrake planking, steam- 
bending, cutting a stem rabbet, edge-tool 
sharpening, caulking, and more. In the fall 
and winter, five-day courses are scheduled. 
A 10-week evening course begins in late 
February and extends into April. Also 
offered are six-day courses in kayak build- 
ing, one-day courses in paddlemaking, and 
teen boatbuilding throughout the year. 
Wade Smith, Supervisor, John Gardner Boat 
Shop, Mystic Seaport, P.O. Box 6000, Mystic, 
CT 06355; 860-372-0711, 

ext. 5210; <wade@mysticseaport.org>; 
<www.mysticseaport.org> 


PHILADELPHIA WOODEN BOAT 
FACTORY 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Weekend workshops, evening courses, and 
seminars in wooden boat building and 
other related maritime arts. Winter/spring 
courses include Beginner Boat Building, 
Marlinespike, Skiff Building, Metallurgy 
of Marine Metals, and more. The program 
also works with area schools and youth 
organizations offering education programs 
based on maritime and related building 


skills. Geoffrey McKonly, Education Director; 
Philadelphia Wooden Boat Factory, 2045 W. 
Moyamensing Ave., Philadelphia, PA 19145; 
215-755-2400; fax 215-755-2600; 
<www.woodenboatfactory.org> 


SETH PERSSON BOAT BUILDERS 
Old Saybrook, Connecticut 


Boatbuilding classes are offered from April 


through October, featuring kit boats the 
company produces, including a 12’ skiff, a 
14’ sailing skiff, a beginner's kayak, and an 
Atlantic 17 open-water rowing boat. 
Individuals, families, and co-builders work 
on the boat of their choice and take home 
a boat ready to paint. Jon Persson, 

Rick Persson, Seth Persson Boat Builders, 

18 Riverside Ave., Old Saybrook, CT 06475; 
860-388-2343; <persson mfg abac.com»; 
«wunv.perssonmfg.com» 


SHOESTRING SHIPYARD 
Sagamore Beach, Massachusetts 
Weekend boatbuilding classes, with an 
emphasis on modern construction 
methods for small craft. Paul J. Bennett, 
Shoestring Shipyard, P.O. Box 117, 
Sagamore Beach, MA 02562; 
508— SSS8—7 96( J; A fa x 508- SSS—3 945 y 
<www.shoestringshipyard. com> 


THE BOAT SCHOOL 
Eastport, Maine 
Located at Washington County Technical 
College in downeast Maine since 1969, the 
waterfront campus is part of the Maine 
Technical College System and provides 
comprehensive and accredited hands-on 
education focused on the marine industry. 
The Boatbuilding Technology curriculum 
includes instruction in wood and compos- 
ite boatbuilding and repair, small-craft 
design, computer-assisted design, mechani- 
cal systems, electrical systems, and boat 
handling. Training can apply to national 
certifications, including ABYC and CCT 
(CFA). NEAS&C accredited. Financial aid 
available; VA approved. Thomas H. Duym, 
MTC Division Head, The Boat School, 
Washington County Technical C ollege, Marine 
Technology Center, 16 Dee p Cove Rd., Eastport, 
ME 04631; 207-853-2518; 
fax 207-853-0940; <www.theboatschool.com> 
or <www.wele. org> 


THE LANDING SCHOOL OF 
BOATBUILDING & DESIGN 


Kennebunkport, Maine 

Offering three full-time 10-month pro- 
grams preparing students for careers in the 
marine industry. The Boatbuilding 
Program provides intensive training in 
both traditional and contemporary tech- 
niques of boat construction. The Design 
Program is a detailed academic course in 
the science and art of yacht and small com- 
mercial craft design focused on practical 
design skills and project execution. The 
Marine Systems Technician Program trains 
students to install, maintain, and repair 
vessel systems. The school is nationally 
accredited (ACCSCT), participates in the 
federal financial aid system, is approved for 
VA benefits, and accommodates interna- 
tional students. Dennis Collins, Director of 
Admissions, The Landing School of Boatbuilding 
& Design, PO. Box 1490, Kennebunkport, ME 
04046; 207-985-7976; fax 207-985-7942; 
<landingschool@cybertours. com>; 
<www.landingschool.org> 


THE MARITIME AQUARIUM 
Norwalk, Connecticut 
Weekend and evening courses on building 
boats, kayaks, kayak paddles, and half-hull 
models. Weekend classes for children in 
toy boat building. Tim White, Boatbuilding 
Instructor, The Maritime Aquarium at 
Norwalk, 10 N. Water St., Norwalk, CT 
06854; 203-852-0700; fax 203-838-5416; 
<www. maritimeaquarium. org> 


THE WINDSOR INSTITUTE 
Hampton, New Hampshire 
Although not specifically catering to boat- 
builders, many classes at the school, for- 
merly known as Dunbar Workshops, may 
be of interest to those seeking to hone 


woodworking skills related to boatbuilding. 


Clinics on tuning and sharpening hand 
planes, making spokeshaves, and making 
Windsor chairs offer hands-on experience. 
Mike Dunbar, Director, The Windsor Institute, 
44 Timber Swamp Rd., I lampton, NH 03842; 
603-929-9801; «dunbarQnh.ultranet.com»; 
<www.lhewindsorinstitute. com> 


WOODENBOAT SCHOOL 


Brooklin, Maine 

Offering more than 90 one- and two-week 
courses in traditional and modern wooden 
boat building, repair, maintenance, survey- 
ing, and seamanship. On-site courses run 
from early June to late September; off-site 
courses are offered in California, Virginia, 
Maryland, and Michigan. Free course cata- 
log available. Rich Hilsinger, Director, 
WoodenBoat School, PO. Box 78, Naskeag Rd., 
Brooklin, Maine 04616; 207-359-4651; 

fax 207-359-8920; <wurv.woodenboat.com> 


CENTRAL 


BAYFRONT CENTER FOR MARITIME 
STUDIES 


Erie, Pennsylvania 

Boatbuilding, sailing, and environmental 
studies programs for youths and adults 
year-round, Current construction projects 


involve small craft, a 28’ cat-ketch based 
on an historic Lake Erie design, and 
restoration of a 38' workboat from the 
1920s. Two 42' Friendship sloops are 
among the boats used to teach sailing, and 
programs are also available in underwater 
archaeology and environmental studies. 
Jim Stewart, Executive Director, Richard 
Eisenberg, Bayfront Center for Maritime 
Studies, 7 E. Dobbins Landing, Erie, PA 
16507; 814—456—4077; 
<www,goerie.com/bems> 


GREAT LAKES BOATBUILDING CO. 


South Haven, Michigan 
Two beginning boatbuilding sessions are 
offered, one in the fall and one in the 
spring, on eight consecutive Saturdays. In 
addition, one-day classes and workshops are 
scheduled as interest permits. In previous 
years, such workshops focused on topics 
ranging from lofting to marine carving. 
Mike Kiefer, Great Lakes Boatbuilding Co., 
7066 103rd Ave., South Haven, MI 4 9090: 
616-637-6805; «wunv.greatwoodboats.com» 


MARIETTA BOATBUILDING 
WORKSHOP 
Marietta, Ohio 


Tuition is week by week for boatbuilding 
projects. In the past, boats have included 
Duck Trap wherries, a Matinicus double- 
ender, and a Lincolnville salmon wherr y. 
Jim Stephens, Marietta Rowing & C yclingr 
Club, PO. Box 1081, Marietta, OH 45750: 
740-374-6997 


NORTH HOUSE FOLK SCHOOL 


Grand Marais, Minnesota 

The school is devoted to teaching tradi- 
tional technologies related to transporta- 
tion, including wooden boat, canoe, and 
kayak construction. Four-season course 
work available in boatbuilding as well as 
other traditional crafts and skills. Mark 
Hansen, Co-Director, Tom Healy, Co-Director, 
North House Folk School, PO. Box 759, 
Grand Marais, MN 55604; 888-387-9762; 
<info@northhouse. org>; 

<www.northhouse. org> 





Steam-bent frames are fitted in a lapstrake skiff at the Antique Boat Museum, 
Clayton, New York. 
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OUWE KEREL 
Elyria, Ohio 
Small-craft construction classes, primarily 
for United Auto Workers members but 
some are open to the public. (Ouwe Kerel 
means “old man" in Dutch.) John Schenk, 
President, Ouwe Kerel, 2039 Grafton Rd., 
Elyria, OH 44035; 440-458-5254; 
fax 440-458-5254; <schenk203 9@aol. com> 


SANDUSKY MARITIME MUSEUM 
Sandusky, Ohio 
This new museum built a wetlands punt 
last year during its first class. Upcoming 


classes may include lofting, patternmaking, 


and small-craft construction. Tom Federkeic, 
Maritime Museum of Sandusky, 125 Meigs St., 
Sandusky, OH 44870; 419-624-0274; 

fax 419-627-1563; <smmuseum@aol.com>; 
<www.sanduskymanitime. org> 


SUPERIOR KAYAKS, INC. 

Whitelaw, Wisconsin 
Offering a West Greenland Kayak 
Workshop and an Aleut Baidarka Single or 
Double Workshop using natural materials, 
peg-and-lash construction, and wood-and- 
canvas. During a nine-day course, each stu- 
dent builds a custom-fitted kayak. No prior 
woodworking skills are needed. Mark 
Rogers, Superior Kayaks, Inc., P.O. Box 355 
Whitelaw, WI 54247; 920-732-3784; 
<Shayaks@aol.com>; <www.superiorkayaks.com> 


THE MICHIGAN MARITIME MUSEUM 

South Haven, Michigan 
At the Padnos Boat Shed, the museum 
offers classes and workshops designed to 
teach and preserve maritime traditions, 
knowledge, and skills. WoodenBoat 
School's off-site program will offer 
Fundamentals of Boatbuilding with Larry 
Murray (May 13-18); Building the Maine 
Guide Canoe with Jerry Stelmok (October 
7-12); and Fundamentals of Boatbuilding 
with John Karbott (October 14-19). Reserve 
WoodenBoat School courses by contacting P.O. 
Box 78, Naskeag Rd., Brooklin, ME 04616; 
207-359-4651; web site <www.wooden 
boat.com>. For schedules of all Michigan 
Maritime Museum activities, contact The 
Michigan Maritime Museum, 260 Dyckman 
Ave., South Haven, MI 49090; 
616-637-8078; 800—747—3810; 
fax 616-637-1594; 


<www.michiganmantimemuseum. org> 


WOODEN BOAT WORKSHOP OF DOOR 
COUNTY 
Egg Harbor, Wisconsin 
A year-round boatbuilding workshop, with 
space , plans, and materials for boats up to 
20" long. With the instructors' coaching 
and technical assistance, a boatbuilder can 
build from scratch or from a kit. Shop time 
is scheduled at the builder's convenience. 
Open to people of all ages and levels of 
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Workshops at the North Carolina Maritime Museum focus on a variety of 
boatbuilding subjects, from half-hull modeling to lapstrake boatbuilding. 


Weeklong and weekend classes, year- 
round. /oe Youcha, Director, Alexandria 
Seaport Foundation, P.O. Box 25056, 
Alexandria, VA 22313; 703-549-7078; 
fax 703-549-6715; «ASFOfficeQaol. com»; 
<www.capaccess.org/asf> 


CAPE FEAR COMMUNITY COLLEGE 


Wilmington, North Carolina 
A full-time, one-year diploma program 
covering the full gamut of boatbuilding in 
wood and in fiberglass composites. Course 
includes safe operation of boatshop tools, 
lofting, marine drafting, and yacht joinery. 
The wooden-boat portion of the course 
involves several construction methods: lap- 
strake, strip-planking, cold-molded, and 
plank-on-frame. Experience levels range 
from novice to accomplished woodworkers. 
Ed Verge, Director, Cape Fear Community 
College, 411 North Front St., Wilmington, NC 
28401; 910-251-5651; fax 910-251-5653; 


«evergeQcapefear.cc.nc.us» 


CENTER FOR TRADITIONAL 
LOUISIANA BOATBUILDING 


Thibodaux, Louisiana 

Classes are offered with a resident boat- 
builder specializing in marine plywood 
pirogues, bateaux, mudboats, and lake 
skiffs. Extensive research collections are 
available on Louisiana wooden boats. Joseph 
T. Butler, Jr., Director, Center for Traditional 
Louisiana Boatbuilding, Nicholls State 
University, P.O. Box 2783, 1 hibodaux, LA 
70310; 504-448-4626; 

fax 504-448-4925; <eljtb@mail.nich.edu>; 
<www.nich.edu/exce/boat/index. html» 





COUNTRY WORKSHOPS 
Marshall, North Carolina 
Although no boatbuilding classes are 


scheduled this year, courses that may apply 


to boatbuilding include Hand-Tool 
Techniques taught by Carl Swensson, and 
Timber Framing with Peter Bull. Drew 
Langsner, Director, Country Workshops, 

990 Black Pine Ridge Rd., Marshall, 

NC 28753; 828-656-2280; 
<langsner@countryworkshops. org> 


FEATHER CANOE BOAT SHOP 


Sarasota, Florida 


Mac McCarthy teaches canoe building to 
interested people throughout the year, on 
an informal schedule. Mac McCarthy, 
Feather Canoe Boat Shop, 3080 N. Washington 
Blud., No. 19N, Sarasota, FL 34234; 
941-355-6736 


NORTH CAROLINA MARITIME 
MUSEUM 
Beaufort, North C arolina 


Weekend and two-week courses on a variety 
of topics, including boatbuilding 
carpentry, oar-making, lofting, lapstrake 
boatbuilding, boat modeling, half- 


modeling, planemaking, diesel maintenance, 


sailmaking, marlinespike sc scamanship, and 
woodworking joints. Jane Wolff, North 
Carolina Maritime Museum, 315 Front St., 
Beaufort, NC 28516; 252-728-7317; fax 
252-728-2108; <maritime@ncmail. net>; 
<www.ah.dcrstate.nc.us/sections/maritime/> 


THE MARINERS’ MUSEUM 


Newport News, Virginia 
The museum will host three courses 


DIANE HARDY/NCMM 


experience, Dan Lash, Wooden Boat 
Workshop of Door County, 4865 Court Rd., 
Egg Harbor, WI 54209; 920-868-3955; 


CHAPMAN SCHOOL OF 
SEAMANSHIP, INC. 
Stuart, Florida 


through WoodenBoat School: Fine 
Woodstrip Kayak Construction with Ted 


< d dlash@ @itol.com> 


SOUTH 


ALEXANDRIA SEAPORT FOUNDATION 
Alexandria, Virginia 
Classes include traditional and modern 
boatbuilding techniques, bronze casting, 
lofting, and related maritime skills. 


14 œ 


WoodenBoat 165 


Courses include training for powerboaters 
and sailors, from beginning recreational 
levels to professional preparation for 
careers, cruising, and USCG licensing up to 
100-ton masters. Debbie Monday, Registrar, 
Chapman School of Seamanship, Inc., 

4343 S.E. St. Lucie Blud., Stuart, FL 

34997; 800-225-2841; fax 561-283-2019; 


«info&chapman.org»; <www.chapman.org> 


Moores (May 6- 11); Fundamentals of 
Boatbuilding with John Karbott, May 
20-25; and Fundamentals of Boatbuilding 
with Martin Sievers, October 7-12. Reserve 
through WoodenBoat School, P.O. Box 78, 
Naskeag Rd., Brooklin, ME 04616; 
207-359-4651; fax 207-359-8920; 
<www.woodenboat.com>. Anna Holloway, 
Director of Education, The Mariners’ Museum, 


MAX-PROP BROADWATER 


THREE BLADE V.P. 
P ORCLASSIC — .— 


TWO BLADE 


* Over 30,000 Max-Props SOLD! Built to Last a Lifetime 
* Outstanding reverse! * All stainless construction, including burners 


e Very low sailing drag! — e 12v or 24v Electronic ignition 
* 25 years of incredible reliability! e 2or4 burners models 


* Oversized model BRIGANTINEfor large yachts or charter operations 


Office (425) 355-3669 Fax (425) 355-3661 
Toll Free (800) ERU —. E-mail: pyi@pyiinc.com * Vébsite: www.pyiinc.com 


A TRUE CLASSIC 


he Classic ProFurl unit is as reliable as it is recognizable. 
It combines consistent performance with simple, sturdy 
design, to assure you that it will work when needed. 


Using the same fundamental design philosophy, ProFurl 
has created a complete line of reliable furling systems 
designed to tame any sail on your boat. If you need 


furling, you need ProFurl. 


PROFURL FURLING SYSTEMS 


Manual, Electronic or Hydraulic 
Headsail and Mainsail 
Reefing and Furling Systems 


401 N.E. 8th St. Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33304 (800) 272-9511 or (954) 760-9511 Fax (954) 763-8790 > 


e-mail: profurl@worldnet.att.net www.profurlusa.com 
ACIE Inc. 11925 rue Guertin, Montreal, Canada H4] 1V7 tel. 514 334 4548 fax. 514 334 0288 : 
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100 Museum Dr, New port New /s, VA 


800-581-7245; fix: 757-591-7320; 
<education@mariner.org>; <www. mariner. org> 


BATES TECHNICAL COLLEGE 


Tacoma, Washington 
The program offers extensive hands-on 
training in the construction of wood, alu- 
minum, and fiberglass boats, giving stu- 
dents practice in all areas of the trade. The 
course is designed to last 22 months, but 
students work at their own pace. Bates 
guarantees the curriculum to be designed 
to meet industry expectations. Graduates 
can gear their study toward industry 
employment or toward the advancement of 
personal knowledge. State grants and loans 
available. There are no state residency 
requirements. Chuck Graydon, Instructor, 
Dion Teague, Career Specialist, Bates Technical 
College, 2201 S. 78th St., Tacoma, WA 98409; 
253-680-7439; fax 253-680-7401; 
<cgraydon @bates. clc.edu> 


HAVORN MARINE SURVEY 

& SHIPWRIGHT SCHOOL 
Seattle, Washington 
Teaching classes on the Art of Marine 
Survey, encompassing wooden, steel, and 
fiberglass boat construction; machiner y 
and other on-board systems; and survey 
report writing. Inte nded for active or 
potential surveyors, repair workers, 
insurance agents, lenders, and professional 
yachtsmen seeking general or specialized 
knowledge. Classes and seminars are also 
offered on wooden boat maintenance and 
repair and proper boat care. Time is 
divided between the classroom and the 
boatyard. Lee H. Ehrheart, Director, I ynne 
Reister, Administrator, Havorn Marine Survey 
& Shipwright School, P.O. Box 17521, Seattle, 
WA 98107; 206-789-7043; «saylyngirl&aol. com» 


HONOLULU COMMUNITY 

COLLEGE—MARINE EDUCATION 

AND TRAINING CENTER 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
Offering an Associate of Applied Sciences 
degree in boat maintenance and repair, 
involving both wood and fiberglass boats. 
The two-year program operates from a 
state-of-the-art waterfront facility. Courses 
also address joinery, composite tooling and 
fiberglass, coating systems, rigging, plumb- 
ing, and marine mech: anical and propul- 
sion systems. Bob Perkins, Director, Honolulu 
Community College, Marine Education and 
Training Center, 10 Sand Island P. arkway, 
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A student spiles a plank for a batten-seam constructed power launch. 





instruction in woodworking, boatbuilding, 
lofting, rigging, sailmaking, and black- 
smithing. Bill Curry, Director, Lisa Wells, 

Nor thwest School of Wooden Boatbuilding, 251 
Otto St., Port Townsend, WA 98368; 
360—385—41948; fax 360-385-5089; 
<info@nwboatschool.org>; 

<www.nwhboatschool. org> 


SAN FRANCISCO MARITIME NATIONAL 
HISTORIC PARK 


San Francisco, California 

Workshops sponsored by the San Francisco 
Maritime National Park Association 
include half-hull modeling, oar-making, 
and boat measuring for small-craft preser- 
vation. In addition, WoodenBoat School 
classes at the museum are Lofting with 
Greg Rossel (May 6-10); Fundamentals of 
Boatbuilding with Greg Rossel (May 
13-17); Fine Woodstrip Kayak 
Construction with Ted Moores (October 
7-12); and Fundamentals of Boatbuilding 
with Larry Murray (October 14-19). 
Reserve WoodenBoat School courses by contact- 
ing PO. Box 78, Naskeag Rd., Brooklin, ME 
04616; 207-359-4651; fax 207-359-8920; 
<www.woodenboat.com>. For more information 
about MNPA courses, contact San Francisco 
Maritime National Park Association, 

PO. Box 470310, San Francisco, CA 94147; 
415—561—6662; «infomaritime.org»; 
«unva.martime.org» 


THE CENTER FOR WOODEN BOATS 


Seattle and Camano Island, Washington 

One of the missions of this museum and 
small-boat livery, located on the water at 
the south end of Lake Union and at a new 
second site on Camano Island, is to pass on 
traditional skills. The center offers one- to 
ten-day classes year-round, with limited 
class sizes to ensure active participation. 
Sailing, brightwork, knotwork, oar making, 
lofting, lapstrake and carvel boatbuilding, 
nameboard carving, traditional canoe con- 
struction, baidarka construction, half- 
model making, celestial navigation, and 
toolmaking are examples of classes typi- 
cally offered. Instructors are experts from 
around Puget Sound but also from around 
the country. Complete course listings and 
schedules for the coming year are avail- 
able. Dick Wagner, The Center for Wooden 
Boats, 1010 Valley St., Seattle, WA 98109; 
206-382-2628; fax 206-382-2699; 


<cwb@cwb.org>; <www.cwb.org> 


THE SCOW SCHOONER PROJECT 


Bacliff, Texas 

Classes in basic boatbuilding and various 
boat construction techniques, as well as in 
tool use and maintenance. The centerpiece 
project is a Gulf Coast scow schooner 
replica, and each segment of the project is 
conducted as a class. Howard R. Gmelch, Jr., 
Director, The Scow Schooner Project, P.O. Box 
641, Bacliff, TX 77518; 281-559-1092; 


NORTHWEST SCHOOL OF WOODEN BOAT BUILDING 


Honolulu, HI 96819; S08—832—3682; 
fax 808-832- 3086; 
«perkins&hcc. hawati.edu>; 


<www.scowschooner. org> 


THE ARQUES SCHOOL OF 
TRADITIONAL BOATBUILDING 
TURTLE ISLAND PATHWAYS INSTITUTE 


<www.hec.hawaii.edu/tech/marmr> 


NORTHWEST SCHOOL OF WOODEN 
BOATBUILDING 
Port Townsend, Washington 
For more than 21 years, the school’s mas- 
ter craftspeople, widely experienced in 
marine trades, have taught professionals 
and recreationalists the traditional skills 
associated with fine wooden boat building. 
Courses are offered year-round, ranging 
from one-day workshops to nine-month 
Associate Degree programs and including 
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Sausalito, California 

Established in 1995, this school offers an 
intensive apprenticeship in traditional 
boatbuilding with the aim of equipping 
graduates with the know-how and self-disci- 
pline to succeed professionally in the field. 
The program is limited to six apprentices 
ata time. In addition, shorter-term classes 
intended for the hobbyist are scheduled. 
Robert Darr, Director, The Arques School of 
Traditional Boatbuilding, P.O. Box 2010, 
Sausalito, CA 94966; 415-331-7134: 

fax 415-331-7134; <arqueschl@sbcglobal. net»; 
<www.arqueschl. org> 


Sitka, Alaska 

The institute offers courses in the tradi- 
tional design and construction of skin-and- 
frame kayaks, paddles, and hand tools. All 
courses are taught by Native Americans in 
the old way, and students of all levels of 
expertise are welcome. This year, a wooden 
skiff will be built in a Tlingit boatbuilding 
style that has Russian roots. Classes are 
offered for two to four weeks during the 
summer. Dr. Ronn E. Dick, Turtle Island 
Pathways Institute, PO. Box 92, Pelican, 

AK 99835; 907-752-0088; <redick@gci.net>; 
<http://home.gci.net/~sunnyside> 
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Original painting for Wooden Boat by Sally Caldwell Fisher 


You dont want to miss it: THE WOODENBOAT SHOW, part of 
The International Festival of Seamanship and Boatbuilding 


www.woodenboat.com (click on the WoodenBoat Show icon) 


PO Box 78, Brooklin, ME 04616 * Tel. (207) 359-4651; Fax (207) 359-8920 
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JOURTESY SILVA BAY SHIPYARD SCHOOL 


Small craft are at tthe heart of the Silva Bay Shipyard School program in British 
Columbia. 








WHITE SALMON BOAT WORKS 
White Salmon, Washington 
Workshops in strip-building canoes, 
kayaks, and rowboats. Ray Klebba, White 
Salmon Boat Works, P.O. Box 578, White 
Salmon, WA 98672; 509-493-4766; 


<www.raysdream boats.com> 


the college now offers a full-time, six-quar- 
ter program to prepare graduates for 
employ ment in the greater Puget Sound 
area in boi ibuilding, repair, and related 
occupations. Emphasis is on hands-on new 
construction and repair of wooden boats, 
but fiberglass layup and repair is included. 
s certificate or AAS degree in Marine 
Carpentry is offered. Ne w classes, limited 
to 30 students with two instructors, begin 
each January, June, and September. Dave 
Mullens, Gordon Sanstad, Seattle Central 
Community College, Wood Construction Center, 


WOOD CONSTRUCTION 
CENTER, SEATTLE CENTRAL 
COMMUNITY COLLEGE 


Seattle, Washington 
Teaching wooden boat building since 1936, 


HAMILTON MARINE 


Searsport & Portland, ME (207) 548-6302 


BOATBUILDING SUPPLIES 


Fasteners o » Epoxies ° Coatings o Moldings 
Hardware ° Cordage ° Fixtures ° Oakum 


Order 


ne 900-639-2715 


www.hamiltonmarine.com 





INTERNATIONAL 
YACHT RESTORATION 
SCHOOL 


2310 S. Lane St., Seattle, WA 98144; 
206—587—5460; fax 206-587-5462; 
<www.seattlecentral.org/wood> 


WOODEN BOAT FOUNDATION 


Port Townsend, Washington 
The foundation is commited to preserving 


and celebrating traditional maritime skills, 


culture, and heritage through education. 
On-the-water education programs include 
community rowing, community sailing, 
summer youth sea camp, school programs, 
and regattas. The 26th annual Port 
Townsend Wooden Boat Festival, 
September 6-9, which the foundation 
sponsors, includes lectures, demonstra- 
tions, and races. E-mail <programs@wooden- 
boat.org>. Robin Purnell, Program Director, 
Wooden Boat Foundation, 380 Jefferson St., 
Port Townsend, WA 98368; 360-385-3628; 
fax 360-385-4742; «wbf&olympus.net»; 
<www.woodenboat. org» 


BEAR MOUNTAIN BOAT SHOP 


Peterborough, Ontario 

Woodstrip construction workshops, with 
instructor Ted Moores, author of 
Canoecraftand Kayakcraft. Peterborough 
classes are June 9-14 on canoes, July 8-14 
on kayaks, and July 21-27 on canoes. 
Moores also teaches at several other loca- 
tions, including WoodenBoat School. 
Reserve WoodenBoat School classes by writing 
P.O. Box 78, Brooklin, ME 04616 or calling 





Dedicated to Teaching Traditional 
Wooden Boat Restoration Skills 
Two-Year Apprenticeship & Shorter Term Programs 
449 Thames Street, Box WB, Newport, RI 02840 


TEL. 401 848-5777 * FAX 401 842-0669 * www.iyrs.org 
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207-359-465 1; web site «ww. woodenboat.com». 
Bear Mountain Boat Shop, P.O. Box 191, 
Peterborough, ON, K9] 6Y8; Canada; 
87/—392-8880; 705—740—0470; 

fax 705-742-8258; 
«info&bearmountainboats. com»; 
<www.bearmountainboats. com> 


BREWERY CREEK SMALL BOAT SHOP 
Vancouver, British Columbia 
Owner Robert Morris, author of Building 
Skin-On-Frame Boats, leads classes in build- 
ing kayaks, canoes, and small 
rowing and sailing craft. Schedule is by 
arrangement; class size is limited. Robert 
Morris, Brewery C reek Small Boat Shop, 
1806 Mast Tower Rd., Vancouver, BC, V6H 
388; Canada; 604—618—7546; 
«robert brewerycreeh. ca» 


COWICHAN BAY MARITIME 
CENTRE 
Cowichan Bay, British Columbia Work nears completion on a 40' yawl designed by Robert Clarke and built at the 


Phe center's emphasis is on small craft, International Boatbuilding Training College in Suffolk, England. 
using a variety of construction methods. A 





COURTESY IBTC 








continuous intake program allows students » >). 

to enroll to meet their individual needs. 

Six different boats are offered. The center NETSILINGMEOT KAYAK Vancouver will assist the elders. Quinn 

also restores classic boats and has con- INSTRUCTION Taggart, Senior Administrative € If ficer, Hamlet 

verted fishing boats for pleasure use. Hamlet of Kugaaruk, Nunavut of Kugaaruk, Nunavut, Canada; 

Eric Sandilands, Cowichan Wooden Boat Three Netsilik Inuit elders offer traditional 867-769-6281 

Society, 1761 Cowichan Bay Rd., Netsilingmeot kayak building instruction 

gs ae ie ee M ae one in late July and early August. Classes willbe | NOMAD BOATBUILDING 

anada; ZIU—/40—4 92); fax Z00—/46—9989:; at à wildernecc r? : »hi Arrti : S : : 
o — be eine ees Brio Coumi 
UL — ee Sone eae ae alus Evening workshops in canvas-covered 
o their kayaks. Traditional foods and trans- canoe restoration, and one-on-one consul- 

port of kayaks to Montreal are included. tations in boatbuilding and yacht repair. 
Robert Morris and Mark Reuten of Mark Reuten, Nomad Boatbuilding, 






THE MAINE 
BOATBUILDERS SHOW 


58 FORE STREET * PORTLAND, MAINE 04101 
10 - 6 FRIDAY AND SATURDAY & 10 - 4 ON SUNDAY 


March 22, 23 & 24, 2002 






Find and measure ines | 
feas boas. s 





o Search & eee | : 
3 Proven, Eure m 





presented by: PORTLAND YACHT SERVICES 
207-774-1067 
www.portlandyacht.com 







9 For bos & marine surveyors 
Call or Visit Us On the Web — 


MOM - 
800. 321. 4878 ! pra@protimerercom 


; www.moisture-meter. com 






Peter Spectre had this to say about the show in 1990 (WB#95): 

“The word on the waterfront was that this show was different, and it 
sure was....the exhibits were real boats, and parts for real boats, and 
services for real people, and the folks in attendance were real boat 
enthusiasts.” 












—Located on the Portland Waterfront off of Commercial Street— 


For lowest plane and hotel rates: maineboatbuildersshow 9 hewinstravel.com 
or call 1—800—996-2463 or Fax 1—207-772—2197 
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1806 Mast Tower Rd., Vancouver, BC, V6H 
384, Canada; 604—723—9584; 
«clinker&look. ca»; 
<www.nomadboatbuilding. com> 


Leckenby, Program Manager, Nova Scotia Sea 
School, PO. Box 546, Central CRO, Halifax, 
NS, B3] 284, Canada; 902-423-7284; 
«richardl&seaschool.org»; 
<www.seaschool.org> 


NOVA SCOTIA SEA SCHOOL 
Halifax, Nova Scotia 
Offering traditional seamanship training 
and challenging adventures for teens 14-18 
years old in open whaleboat-style craft 
powered by sail and oar. Courses run June 
through September from Lunenburg, 
Nova Scotia, lasting 5 to 21 days. Also 
offering traditional boatbuilding through 
the winter for local teens, as well as profes- 
sional enrichment training for alternative 
educators and outdoor leaders. Richard 


S.A.L.T.S. HERITAGE SHIPYARD 
Victoria, British Columbia 
Sail and Life Training Society offers youth 
sail-training opportunities ranging from 
10-day summer programs to longer off- 
shore voyages. At the shipyard, various 
construction and restoration projects 
are undertaken on wooden boats of all 
sizes. Ron Howatson, Executive Directoy, 
S.A.L. T.S. Heritage Shipyard, P.O. Box 5014, 
Station B, Victoria, BC, V8R 6N3, 


We wrote the book on epoxy. 


Right now, when you order our $10 Trial Kit from System Three, you'll 
also receive THE EPOXY BOOK free. 


It's so packed with information on how to get your project done, you won't 
be able to put it down. Like which products to use where. How-to tips 
you won't find anywhere else. 


So for only ten bucks you'll get THE 
EPOXY BOOK, plus 12 ounces of resin 
and hardener, fiberglass cloth, brushes, 


measuring cups, fillers, a roller cover, 
squeegee and gloves. It's a big box of 
stuff that will give you a hands-on 
understanding of how epoxy works. 


Send us the coupon below or call our 
order desk at 1-800-333-5514 and 
use your credit card. Call now and 
your kit and book will be on their 
way to you today. 








SUOU A/T AEE 


See us on the web at: 
http://www.systemthree.com 


NN 


My $10 is enclosed. Please rush me the Trial Kit, and my very own copy of the Epoxy Book. 
Name: 
Address: 


City: State: Zip: Telephone: 


System Three Resins - 3500 West Valley Highway N. - Suite 105 
Auburn, Washington 98001 : 1-800-333-5514 
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Canada; 250-383-6811; 
fax 250-383-7781; <info@saltsociety.com>; 
<www.saltsociely.com> 


SILVA BAY SHIPYARD SCHOOL 


Gabriola Island, British Columbia 

Offering a full-time, October-to-April 
course in Wooden Boat Building, from 
manual skills development to half-model- 
ing and boat construction. Naval Architect 
Ted Brewer lectures bi-weekly on design. 
Projects for the current year include two 
different cedar lapstrake dinghies, a glued- 
lap Haven 12/5, and a carvel fantail steam 
launch, on which two instructors work with 
16 students. A May-to-September course in 
Ship Cabinetry focuses on custom interior 


joinerwork, with a maximum of 16 stu- 


dents. Course hours count toward the B.C. 
Provincial Shipwright Apprenticeship. Fred 
Apstein, Silva Bay Shipyard School, 903 Sharie 
Dx, Gabriola Island, BC, VOR 1X2, Canada; 
250—247—0025; <bschool@nisa.net>; 
<www.boatschool.com> 


THE ADNEY SCHOOL 


Mannvaki, Québec 

Six-day courses in birchbark canoe 
building with David and Ernestine 
Gidmark, September 9-14 and September 
16-21. David Gidmark, Ernestine Gidmark, 
Box 26, Maniwaki, PQ, [9E 3B3, Canada; 
819-438-2382 


VEXCEL YACHTING 


Verchere, Québec 

Traditional boatbuilding skills are taught 
in a 36-hour class in lofting, a 130-hour 
class in skiff construction, and a three- 
month class in building a daysailer. 
Located in a historical village on the St. 
Lawrence River. Classes can be taught in 
French or English. Jean-Pierre Fournel, Vexcel 
Yachting, 1 138 Marie-Victorin, Verchere, PQ, 


JOL 2RO, Canada; 450—583—5499; 


<r. boyer@sympatico. ca>; 
<www3.sympatico.ca/v. boyer> 


EUROPE & BEYOND 


COLLEGE OF FALMOUTH 


Cornwall, England 

Courses range from one week to two years 
and cover all aspects of boatbuilding: tradi- 
tional and modern, wood and fiberglass, 
complete boats, oars, spars, and yacht join- 
ery. Specific programs include yacht and 
boat design (two years); marine leisure 
management (two years); small-craft tech- 
nology; marine environmental managment; 
marine studies; and craft-level apprentice- 
ships. Dave Martin, Boatbuilding Department, 
College of Falmouth, Killigrew St., Falmouth, 
Cornwall TR11 3QS, England; +44 
1—-326-310—310; fax +44 1—326—310—300; 
<falenquines@cornwall.ac.uk>; 

<wwiw. cornwall. ac.uk> 


DUCK FLAT WOODEN BOATS 


Adelaide, South Australia 

As well as continuous work-experience 
courses at the main workshop, the school 
offers a 12-day residential summer school 
in January, with the emphasis on individu- 
als’ own choice of projects in wood-epoxy 
techniques. Robert Ayliffe, Jillian Hamilton, 
Duck Flat Wooden Boats, 25 Secker Rd., Mount 


Barker, South Australia 5251; Australia; +61 
(0) 8—8391—3988; fax +61 (0) $-8391—3977; 
<info@duckflatwoodenboats.com>; 
<www.duckflatwoodenboats. com.au> 


ENKHUIZEN SCHOOL OF WOODEN 


BOAT BUILDING 


Enkhuizen, Netherlands 

Located in an historic fishing town, the 
year-round school, formerly called the 
Zuiderzee Boat Workshop, offers six- to 
nine-day courses in wooden boat building 
with international teachers. Also offered is 
a full-time, 12-week small-boat building 
course. Topics include carvel, lapstrake, 
traditional Dutch, strip-planking, restora- 
tion, lofting, half-models, sparmaking, and 
carving. Kees Prins, Director, Enkhuizen School 
of Wooden Boat Building, Kuipersdijk 46, 1601 
CN Enhhuizen, Netherlands; 
431—228-322-652 


INTERNATIONAL BOATBUILDING 
TRAINING COLLEGE 


Lowestoft, England 

Practical boatbuilding and restoration, a 
47-week course covering all aspects of boat 
construction and repair. No previous expe- 
rience is required. Courses start every two 
months. John Elliot, Director, International 
Boatbuilding Training College, Sea Lake Rd., 
Oulton Broad, Lowestoft, Suffolk NR32 3LQ, 
England; +44 1-502-569-663; fax +44 
1-502—500—661; <ibtc@globalnet.co.uk> 


LOWESTOFT COLLEGE 

Lowestoft, England 

Practical two- to three-year courses in yacht 
and boat building start in September of 
each year, covering all aspects of tradi- 
tional wooden boat lofting and construc- 
tion and a range of other techniques such 
as GRP and FRP molding to Lloyd’s specifi- 
cations. Professional certificates are 
national vocational qualification in boat- 
building at Level II, City & Guilds boat- 
building for Parts I & II, and marine craft 
diploma. Second-year students are encour- 
aged to build their own craft. Part-time 
and mature students are welcome. Courses 
are also offered for seafaring qualifica- 
tions, including radio certificates; survival 
from basic courses to STCW certificates; 
medical courses at all levels; firefighting 
courses; and dynamic positioning. 

For information about seafaring qualifications, 
phone Maritime and Offshore Department, 
*44—1-502—525—025. Lowestoft College, St. 
Peters St., Lowestoft, Suffolk NR32 QNB, 
England; +44 1—502-583—521; fax +44 
1—502-500—031; <info@lowestoft.ac.uk> 


LYME REGIS INTERNATIONAL 


SCHOOL OF BOATBUILDING 


Dorset, England 

The school's 38-week courses, which start 
in March and September, cover traditional 
and modern boatbuilding in wood and 
FRP and lead to U.K. City & Guilds of 
London Institute qualifications. Some stu- 
dents build their own boats during the 
course. The school also offers two-, three-, 
and five-day courses over six week periods 
during January/February and June/July in 
a wide range of boatbuilding, repair, 
restoration, and related subjects. 77 
Gedge, Director, Dick Phillips, Chief Instructor, 
Lyme Regis International School of 
Boatbuilding, Monmouth Beach, Lyme Regis, 


Dorset DT7 3[N, England; +44 
1-297-445-3545; fax +44 1-297-445-5359, 
<admin@boatbuildingtraining. com>; 
<www.boatbuildingtraining. com> 


a carvel yacht from laying the keel to 
launching. Enrollment is limited and 
competitive. Eighteen-month Diploma 
courses start in February every alternate 
year, next opening in 2003. One-year 
Certificate IV courses are annual, subject 
to demand. Short courses in small craft 
and other specialties are offered occasion- 
ally. Lloyd Griffith, Manager, Shipwright’s 
Point School of Wooden Boatbuilding, 

P.O. Box 172, Huonville, Tasmania 7113, 
Australia; 461—3-6266—3454; 

<admin @woodenboatschool. com>; 
<www.woodenboatschool. com> 


SHIPWRIGHT’S POINT SCHOOL OF 
WOODEN BOATBUILDING 
Franklin, Tasmania 
Full-time vocational courses with 
Australian national accreditation leading 
to Diploma or Certificate IV in wooden 
boat building. Courses extend from basic 
knowledge in tools, wood, boat design, 
chine and lapstrake construction, to 
varying levels of detail involved in building 





Clifford Ashley is best known for The Ashley Book of 
Knots, published in 1944. Less well known is the fact that 
he once was a boy sailor on a whaler out of Bedford, 
Massachusetts, near the end of the Victorian era. He was 
intelligent, artistic and a keen observer, taking careful 
notes on the entire process, from the methods of whaling 
and type of gear used, to the nature of the men and their 
prodigious production of scrimshaw in their spare time. 























In The Yankee Whaler he covers whaling from the time the 
Quakers first established the activity in the 1600s until the 
last whaler was towed out of Bedford in 1925. The book is 
profusely illustrated with charcoal drawings, a series of oil 
paintings, and a number of photographs of the scrimshaw. 

















Smyth-sewn hardcover, 634" x 9'/", 424 pages including 
149 illustrations, 16 in full color. Originally published in 
1926; reprinted in 2001 as part of our Classic Reprint Series. 
49L80.58 $16.95 
(Shipping and N.Y. state sales tax extra.) 
To order, visit us online, or call 1-800-871-8158. 
customerservice@leevalley.com 

Shop online: www.leevalley.com 


$ Lee Valley & veritas: 


Lee Valley Tools Ltd., 12 East River St., Ogdensburg, N.Y. 13669 
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STUDENTS OF BOATBUILDING BIN 


Customized Programs for Running Start, 
Technical High School, Career Training & Placement 
Passionate Dreamers, Designers & Builders 


e No State Residency Restrictions * Affordable Tuition 
* Grants & Loans Available * Teaching Boat Building since 1948 


Bates 2201 South 78th St., Tacoma WA 98409 
253-680-7439 or 7410 


Technical College cgraydon@bates.ctc.edu 


Wh Build A Box ? Northwest Marine Design 


True e Canoe s sh Ep. e due m four p ] VWOo d F anels K16, cold-molded | Isn't it time to build a modern wooden boat? 








entry-level 
sport boat 
3]: D « a r. . * 
Esang ana parterns featuring wood/epoxy composite technology 


li Elegant designs for the amateur builder 
for a new level of performance and beauty. 


Complete design portfolio $5.00 


A NEW CONCEPT IN BOAT BUILDING e VLL Min kia. eo ao 
consultation, / ondola, N; 
Ist Place“Elegance & Simplicity" 1997 WoodenBoat Show l’; 
Plans Ist Place MASC Festival XTV Kits — J ' PO Box 2622 Poulsbo, WA 98370 
hod for buildi ded bilge boats (206) 898-1053 
New easy method for building rounded bilge boats 


tillwaterboat il: stillboats @ earthlink.net acgna @earthlink.net 
www.stiiwaterboats.com e-mail: stboats@ ea InK.nNe : : 
http://www.nw 'design.c 
16700-W Norwood Road Sandy Spring, MD 20860 — Phone 301 774-5737 p^ www.nwinanneoesign.com 








le, DOSTAW Boat Des 
Quarterly Quar terly 


Fine plans from top designers 









* Insightful commentary by 
Mike O’Brien (editor of 
WoodenBoat's “Launchings” 

j DRM | and "Designs") 

Bobcat 12'3" x 6'0" * Original drawings 

Designer Phil Bolger and builder Harold Payson have developed a 

tack-and-tape multi-chine version of the classic catboat that puts 


the charm and performance of this famous type within the reach of 
home builders with a minimum investment in time and money. 


* Complete hull lines 


* Full particulars 


: ad “Ae 
PLEASE SEND ME: Q Complete construction plans and instructions for i Designers addresses 
$40.00 O Study plan packet for Bobcat and 36 other easy-to-build and phone numbers 
Instant Boats for $5.00 
BOOKS: LI /nstant Boats, $16.00 2 Build the New Instant Boats, $19.95 
Q Go Build Your Own Boat, $20.00 Q Build the Instant Catboat, $12.95 subscribed to, by the 
O How to Build the Gloucester Light Dory, $7.95 QO Keeping a Cutting experts 
Edge: Saw Filing, $7.95 à Boat Modeling with Dynamite Payson, $22.95 . 
C Bolger's 103 Small Boat Rigs, $25.00 For a free illustrated 


Boat Modeling the Easy Way, $19.95 All Books - Add $3.95 S&H brochure, write to: 
shee. BDQ, P.O. Box 98, Brooklin, ME 04616 
Street Sign aboard for a four-issue subscription ($24), 
City — Zip and order back issues Nos. 1 through 22: 

Call 1-800-273-SHIP (7447) 


See cover drawings and lists of designs at: 
> o 


* Acclaimed, and 


Harold H. Payson & Co. 


Dept. WB, Pleasant Beach Road * South Thomaston, ME 04858 
207-594-7587 * www.instantboats.com www.woodenboat.com 


(Click on WoodenBoat Store) 
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pu FO'C'S'LE 


The Universal License 


by David Kasanof 


NND rot-mining CONTENT's 
stem the other day, I noticed 
that the port and starboard sides of 
her forwardmost pair of frames were 
not the same, not even close. I have 
long suspected that the old hooker 
had not been built by the standard 
methods taught in boatbuilding 
courses. Her irregularities 
and asymmetries are just 
not compatible with the 
mold loft, table of offsets, 
and all that stuff. I think 
that some English boat- 
builders met in the Dog 
and Duck one evening 
and said, "Let's us'ns build 
us a Falmouth Key Punt. 
We'll eye 'er up from this." 
And one of them sketched 
a midship frame on a nap- 
kin. 

Out of this came CON- 
TENT, somewhat awry, but 
beautiful and a wonderful 
sailer and superb heavy- 
weather boat. Now con- 
sider this: What if the old 
limeys had been profession- 
ally licensed naval architects or marine 
engineers? CONTENT might have 
been built, but I doubt if she would 
have been a better boat. 

I believe that these academic skills 
have as much to do with producing 
a good boat as mechanical engineer- 
ing and acoustics have to do with mak- 
ing a fine violin. I doubt if Stradivarius 
knew a sine wave from a second 
harmonic. 

Don't get me wrong. Licensing 
might keep out some of the worst 
idiots. But those folks are already kept 
in check by natural forces. Without a 
track record no one will hire them 
and they can't get a track record with- 
out working a long time for someone 
who knows what he's doing. By the 
end of that time such a fellow won't 
be an idiot any longer or he would 
have been apprenticed to a shoe- 
maker. 










HAIR: 





CAVE 
SOUTH FACE 
BIG MOUNTAIN 


LOTS GOOD 


SIGNATURE: ; : 


RESTRICTIONS: YACHT DESIGNING 
YACHT CONSTRUCTION, KEEL FORING, RID REPAIR , 

SKIFF BUILDING, SAIL AAKING, VARNISHING, SCRAPING, 
SWEEPING, KNOT TYING, NOSE BLOWING, CONT. ON BACK 


C" dentem at — Hec IBI Cosa IRIS IM Ru et m vt PH PB tn rtt HC ——— Vd qi bu un tt. P —— — — — 
b Sh oe ^ 2 k 


Incidentally, that reminds me of 
the “licensing” exam for a journey- 
man shoemaker in the Middle Ages. 
Before the guild would per mit him 
to call himself a "Master," they would 
ask one thing of him: "Here's a piece 
of leather. Make a pair of shoes." That 
was the examination. 


$55" 
s 


UNIVERSAL LICENSE — 


NEAN DER THAL 


140) 


HEIGHT * 


SHORT 


EYES: 


If we insist on licensing designers, 
why not do the same? “Here’s a piece 
of paper. Design a yacht.” Yeah, but 
what about metacentric height and 
pounds per inch of immersion and 
so on? Gee, what about them? 

If a feller can do the job he can do 
the job. Who cares about his ability 
as a test taker? I am especially sensi- 
tive on this point because I know that 
I could sail a large vessel with six pas- 
sengers without killing very many of 
them, yet I also know that I couldn't 
pass the "six-pack" exam if my life 
depended on it. I looked at one of the 
tests once, a very long time ago. I 
remember something about the lights 
shown at night by a dredge underway 
or conducting channel clearing oper- 
ations or something. I closed the book 
and have tried not to think about it 
ever since. 

If there is someone out there who 


PETER EOREKI 


knows all about stuff like this, please 
keep it to yourself. People who know 
all about the Rules of the Road regard- 
ing lights are even more upsetting to 
me than people who know all about 
flag etiquette. 

And yet, I have navigated at night 
in perfect safety in some busy waters, 
even some places where 

big vessels are operating. 
My Rules of the Road 
are simple: If you're sail- 
ing at night and you see 
something big with a 
whole bunch of lights on 
it, and especially if it's 
got floodlights and those 
iddy- biddy blue lights, 
stay the hell away from 
it. And if it's making a 
lot of scraping and rum- 
bling noises, really stay 
the hell away from it. 
This rule takes the place 
of 57 other rules. 
Although this may all 
seem as if I'm a foe of 
licensing, actually I am 
toying with the idea of 
licensing everything, absolutely every- 
thing. That way, if one did something 
wrong he could lose the appropriate 
license. 

For instance, I once knew a fellow 
who owned a perfectly lovely 
Friendship sloop. I mean, of course, 
a sloop bult in Friendship, Maine, by 
Wilbur Morse. This fellow converted 
his gaff rig to something called, | 
believe, a *marconi rig." What should 
be done with such a fellow? Hanging? 
The iron maiden? No, no dear friends. 
We are not brutes. His license to own 
a Friendship sloop could simply be 
revoked. 

Note that with universal licensure, 
everyone would be licensed to design 
yachts. This renders such licenses 
meaningless, a desirable outcome I 
would say. Neat, eh? 
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Welcome Aboard ] 


he finest instructors available and a beautiful location on the coast of Maine 
make WoodenBoat School an exciting learning experience for amateurs and 
professionals alike. This season, our 22nd, we are offering over 90 one- and two-week 


courses 1n various facets of boatbuilding as well as seamanship and related crafts. 


For additional information, 
visit the WoodenBoat School website: ww w.woodenboat.com 


or call Bernice or Rich at 207—359—4651 (8-5, Mon.-Thurs.) 
WoodenBoat School ¢ P.O. Box 78 * Brooklin, Maine 04616—0078 ° Fax: 207-359—8920 


To order a complete course catalog, call toll-free1-800-273-SHIP (7447) * 8—6, Mon.-Fri. 
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SPRING/SUMMER / FALL 2002 


An experience you won't forget! 





We Are Also Offering the Following “Off-Site” Courses: 


THE MARINERS' MUSEUM, Newport News, Virginia 


Maj;6-11 .- ose eiu FINE WOODSTRIP CANOE CONSTRUCTION .......... with Ted Moores 
May 20723... os terere FUNDAMENTALS OF BOATBUILDING `. 5.2 6e e ees with John Karbott 
October 7-12... s FUNDAMENTALS OF OF BOATBUILDING ........... with Martin Sievers 


CHESAPEAKE LIGHT CRAFT SHOP, Annapolis, Maryland 


April 22-26: 5. « sur SURVEYING OF FIBERGLASS BOATS en Rr t with Sue Canfield 
May ABE Sian es at BUILDING YOUR OWN CHESAPEAKE 17 SEA KAYAK ... with Bill Thomas 
October 7:12 - $3. BUILDING YOUR. OWN ANNAPOLIS WHERRY ........ with Bill Thomas 
October 14-19 aii y BUILDING YOUR. OWN MILL CREEK 13 KAYAK ........ with John Harris 


THE SMALL BOAT SHOP, SAN FRANCISCO MARITIME NATIONAL HISTORIC PARK, 
San Francisco, California 


May 6-10. Ser we TEE LEN Gr: dice uic e pdt Mess FREE IUUD Mais with Greg Réssel 
May O spe ees ys FUNDAMENTALS OF BOATBUILDING as i rooe eee nn with Greg Rössel 
October 7-127... FINE WOODSTRIP KAYAK CONSTRUCTION .......... with Ted Moores 
October 14-19....... FUNDAMENTALS OF BOATBUILDING ................ with Larry Murray 


THE MICHIGAN MARITIME MUSEUM, South Haven, Michigan 


— = Lem FUNDAMENTALS OF BOATBUILDING ................ with Larry Murray 

October 7-12... i5. BUILDING THE MAINEIGUIDE: CANOE with Jerry Stelmok 

October 14-19....... FUNDAMENTALS OF BOATBUILDING ..............-- with John Karbott 
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de WOOD TECHNOLOGY 


Yard lI reasures 


hether thinking about filling our 

stomachs, putting clothes on our 
backs, or getting material for our next 
woodworking project, we generally 
check the thickness of the wallet, hop 
in the car or truck, and drive to the 
appropriate retail outlet. 

During World War I and again dur- 
ing World War II, many households 
turned to their back yards to grow some 
of the food they needed. These “victor y 
gardens” often became the nucleus for 
a lifelong passion. Victory gardens of a 
different sort sit ready to provide ma- 
terial for many woodworking projects, 
from tool handles to rustic furniture; 
from breasthooks to decorative veneer. 
Much of this wood resource is not avail- 
able elsewhere, at any price, and may 
provide shapes and properties superior 
to anything that can be purchased. 

Even small yards may contain fruit 
or ornamental trees and shrubs that 
occasionally need pruning, or eventual 
removal if they get too large or die. 
Since many of these are of little or no 
commercial interest, their wood prop- 
erties are not well known. 

Fortunately, I own a copy of an 
obscure USDA technical bulletin! pub- 
lished in the middle of the Great 
Depression (1935). Perhaps that is why 
it includes properties of trees and 
shrubs that are not found in the com- 
mercial market—but would be useful 
to a resourceful forager. 
the bulletin was in keeping with its 
Depression-era printing—35 cents! 


Scrounging Sources 

One's own yard is certainly a good place 
to start, but a friend's woodlot might 
also pan out, especially if the woodlot 
needs some “precommercial” thinning 
or pruning. Normally, woodlot owners 
see such operations as current losses 
that they hope to recoup later on. You 
might even make a few bucks—and get 
the wood. 

Roadside clearing, especially power- 
line clearing, is a treasure trove of wood 
that is often cut to easily carried 
lengths—and any excess carried home 
can be used to fuel the woodstove. 
Contacting city, town, or county parks 
departments may also be fruitful. They 
often have a dump site with accumu- 
lated tree parts of varying shapes and 
sizes. They may also let you know when 
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Ihe price of 


by Richard Jagels 


Backyard Woods 


Speci 
Weignt Category 


Common Name Botanical Name 
TOS — 


Bursera simaruba 
Halesia carolina 


Rhus typhina 


Acer pennsylvanicum 
Malus pumila 
Blue elder Sambucus coerulea 
Cascara buckthorn | Rhamnus purshiana 
Hawthorn Crataegus sp. 


Ilex opaca 


| Holly 


3 Moutain laurel Kalmia latifolia 


| Pacific myrtle Umbellularia california 


= | (California laurel) 


. | Pacific dogwood Comus nuttallii 


Pacific madrone Arbutus menziesii 
| Rhododendron Rhododendron sp. 
— | witch hazel Hamemelis virginiana 


Blackwood Avicennia nitida 


ru n te ip nat EC Nr er ee atus . — — 


Buttonwood Concarpus erecta 


Canyon liveoak Quercus chrysolepis 


Dogwood 
(flowering) 


Cornus florida 


Hornbeam 
(hop) 


Hornbeam 
(American) 


Ostrya virginiana 
Carpinus caroliniana 


Mangrove Rhizophora mangle 


Serviceberry Amelanchier sp. 


trees of particular species are going to 
be removed. Since planted trees are 
often exotics, or trees grown beyond 
their natural range, this can be a source 
for unique species like ginkgo (Gingko 
biloba) or dawn redwood (Metasequoia 
glyptostroboides) . | have made some won- 
derfully lightweight canoe paddles from 
dawn redwood. Construction sites are 
also sources for trunks, branches, and 
stumps of varying sizes. The trick is to 


Wood Specific 
Gravity 
(at 12% M.C.) 


Weedy species, south Florida; 
weak; might be good for carving 


Plant 
Size 


Small tree 


Small tree Widely planted ornamental; native 


to SE; strength average for weight 


Shrub to 
small tree 


Several sumac species 
throughout the U.S.; interesting 
wood grain and color 


Shrub to 
small tree 


Bends easily when green; weak 
for its weight; eastern JU. S 

Widely planted; good source 5 
Strong crooked wood; not durable 


Pacific NW; other species 
throughout U.S.; weak for its weight 


Shrub to 
small tree 


Many species throughout U.S.; 
not strong for its weight 


Shrub to 
small tree 


Widely distributed; properties 
like apple 


Shrub to 
small tree 


Many cultivars widely planted; 
white wood (darkens with age) 


Shrub to 
small tree 


Burls used for pipes and other 
turnings 


Shrub to 
medium tree 


West Coast; attractive color and 
grain; turnings, novelties 


Small to 
medium tree 


Reddish brown; cabinetry, tool 
handles; West Coast 


Small to 
medium tree 


West Coast; cabinetry and 
turning 


Shrub to 
small tree 


Eastern and Western species; 
strong for its weight 


Shrub to 
small tree 


Eastern U.S.; easily bent when 
green 


Shrub to 
Smal goa 


Florida; a mangrove; very strong; 
fence posts (Curado) 


Florida; a mangrove species; 
cultivated varieties 


Shrub 5 
small tree 


Shrub to 
small tree 


Western species; strong, shock- 
resistant wood 

Small tree Widely planted; other shrub species 
in genus; not strong for weight 
Small tree Eastern U.S.; very strong; good 
for tool handles 

Small tree Also known as blue beech; range 
and properties like hop hornbeam 


Shrub to 
small tree 


Florida; hard to work but very 
strong; boatbuilding 


Shrub to 
small tree 


Species are found throughout 
U.S. and Canada; hard brown 
wood useful for tool handles 





find the site foreman and let him know 
your needs. Often the crew will cut to 
size and help load your vehicle. 

In my area of central Maine, black 
locust (Robinia pseudoacacia) is not 
native but was planted by boatbuilders 
along the major rivers where boatyards 
once stood. Because locust root suck- 
ers readily and becomes invasive around 
homes (often sending sucker shoots into 
house crawl spaces), one can often get 


permission to cut these and other nui- 
sance trees on a neighbor's property. 
Such foraging occasionally leads to 
a find so valuable that it may later enter 
the commercial market. Not long ago 
a well-known furniture builder con- 
tacted me for ideas about handles for 
chisels. He was looking for something 
that didn't splay so easily when rapped 
with a mallet. He had been using oak 
and hickory. Although both of these 
are reasonably strong woods, they are 
ring porous and, therefore, can fail 
along the weak earlywood zone when 
stressed by an impact force. Native 
Americans take advantage of this knowl- 
edge of ring porosity when making 
splints from black ash (Fraxinus 
nigra) —they pound the wood with a 
maul and then pull off thin (one 
growth-ring thick) strips of wood to use 
for weaving baskets. Because I had suc- 


cessfully used some foraged pieces of 


hornbeam, a dense, diffuse-porous 
wood, for mallets and handles, I sug- 
gested the furniture maker try either 
American hornbeam or hop hornbeam 
(see table) for his chisel handles. He 
contacted me a few months later and 



















& canvas projects fun! 


* The Sailrite Walking Foot Ultrafeed — 
the perfect tool for Yachtsmen! 

e Sew—heavy, slippery, sticky fabrics. 

* Amazing power, excellent feeding, 
consistent stitch lengths, professional 
results. 


e Sew—sails, canvas, upholstery, crafts, 
drapery, leather, use for general sewing. 

e Menu driven CD-Rom video instructions, 
tollfree tech/support. 







and LSZ-1 Straight & Zigzag 





e Two Ultrafeed models: LS-1 Straight Stitch| fax 260-244-4184 
sailrite@sailrite.com 





Tips, Instructions, Sail Kit Pricing — www.sailrite.com 


reported that he was so pleased with 
the results that he had suggested the 
wood to plane maker Tom Lie-Nielson, 


who was going to introduce a line of 


wood chisels. So now hornbeam will 
soon become a commercial success. 


Overlooked Shrubs 


The table lists woods from shrubs or 
small trees that are generally not com- 
mercially available. The list is limited 
to species that were tested by Markwardt 
and Wilson in 1935, and are not cov- 
ered in the Wood Handbook." I have 
grouped the woods into three weight 
categories. A close examination of the 
specific gravities (density in relation to 
the weight of water, which equals 1.0) 
will be the most useful way of compar- 
ing the wood to better-known woods. 
For example, hickory is one of our most 
dense woods, yet the mangroves have 
even higher specific gravity values. 

I noted uses for the various woods, 
based on any reports I could find, in 
the final column, along with a general 
idea of where the species grow naturally. 
Since many of the listed species are 
ornamentals, they have often been 


LSZ-1 
Patent 
Pending 
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planted well outside their natural range. 
Many commonly cultivated fruit 
trees, like pear, cherry, apricot, and 
plum, were not covered in the 1935 pub- 
lication; however, this should not be a 
barrier for the experimentally inclined. 
Pearwood is highly prized for musical 
instruments and other turned items in 
Europe, and has properties intermedi- 
ate between apple and serviceberry 
(pearwood's specific gravity is 0.72). 
Consider this list as a starting point in 
an adventurous quest for unusual 
woods. Some may reveal themselves as 
treasures while others will be treasured 

by the woodstove. 
A 


Richard Jagels is a professor of forest biology 
at the University of Maine, Orono. Please 
send correspondence for Dr. Jagels to the care 
of WoodenBoat. 


| Markwardt, L.J., and T.R.C. Wilson. 1935. Strength 
and Related Properties of Woods Groum in the United States. 
USDA Tech. Bull. No. 479. 99 pp. 

? Anon. 1999. Wood Handbook: Wood as an Engineering 
Material. (Available from Forest Products Society, 
9801 Marshall Ct., Madison, WI 53705-2295; 
«www.forest prod. org» 
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Fasteners, Epoxies, Abrasives, and much more... 


800-425-0050 


10,000 Woodworking Products Online 
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cae, ON THE WATERFRONT 





by Peter H. Spectre 





* The yin and yang of 
yachting 

e “Don’t spit on the floor” 

* An ode to the hacksaw 
and 


e Making rabbets plane 





hose who have found the current 
state of yachting a trifle too—how 


should we say?—over the top will appre- 


ciate Adrian Morgan' s comments on 
the AMERICA's Cup retrospective gath- 
ering at Cowes last summer. While 
everyone else was going gee-whiz-gosh 
over all those renovations/restora- 
tions/reconstructions of the old yachts 
into over-teched, over-gilded, nouveau 
ostentations, Morgan, writing in his 
column “Sternpost” in the November 
2001 Classic Boat magazine, was pointing 
out that this wasn’t magnificence; 
rather it was tasteless excess on parade. 
“Something of the grandeur had gone,” 
he wrote. “It was as if someone had got 
their hands on one of Ettore Bugatti's 
spare red racers from that era, 
squeezed a Chevy V8 under the long 
bonnet, replaced the tyres with flat 
slicks and covered the facia in walnut 
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and connolly leather." Classic Boat, 
Focus House, Dingwall Ave., Croydon, 
Surrey CR9 2TA, England, telephone 
+44 (0)20-8774-0600; £42/vear. 

Everything I have heard about the 
International Yacht Restoration 
School's ongoing restoration of the 
1885 schooner-yacht CORONET suggests 
it will be less about excess and more 
about period authenticity. Before even 
starting the heavy lifting, the IYRS spent 
more than three years researching and 
documenting every shred of CORO- 
NET’s fabric. Now they have in hand 51 
sheets of measured drawings by Richard 
K. Anderson, Jr., and with shipwright 
Todd Skoog selected to lead the 
restoration gang, the project is kicking 
into high gear. 

Meanwhile, IYRS has accepted the 
donation of several other significant 
yachts for restoration, among them the 
Rhodes yawl CARINA, winner of the 
1952 Bermuda Race; RUIWEDA V, an 
R-boat designed by Burgess, Swasey & 
Paine; PUMPKIN, a Half-Rater dating 
back to the 1880s; and MALAY, the second 
Concordia yawl built. International 
Yacht Restoration School, 449 Thames 
St., Newport, RI 02840. 

Nowhere is the yin and yang of con- 
temporary yachting consciousness 
more apparent than at Covey Island 
Boatworks in Nova Scotia. They 
recently launched a 25’ Bahama sloop 
for an owner who was satisfied to sleep 
on deck and who for systems could 
make do with two batteries, two lights, a 
I2-volt heater/ cooler, and a brass hand 
pump. They also launched a 52‘ sloop 
with all the usual electro-techno gizmos, 
plus a washer, dryer, two TVs, a water- 
maker, and two stainless-steel Italian 
motorcycles. Covey Island Boatworks, 
Petite Riviere, NS, BO] 2P0, Canada; 
902-688-2843. 


C ruising in company has a long 


tradition, dating back at least to 


AMY R. PAYSON, built by John M. 
Wetherill of Orange City, Florida. “| 
have had the kit [produced by 
WoodenBoat] for 13 years,” writes 
Wetherill, “10 years under the bed! 
Clear white pine, which was called 
for, is hard to find in Florida. Finally, 
after making three trips to 
Pennsylvania and bringing home 12' 
boards cut in 4' lengths each trip, | 
had enough to start on the hull. | 
worked for more than three years on 
the construction." 
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Sailing model of the Friendship sloop l 
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the first New York Yacht Club Cruise in 
1844. One of the more popular group 
cruises of late is the Fundy Flotilla, 
sponsored by Points East ("The Gulf of 
Maine Cruising Magazine"), which has 
run for the last three years from Maine 
to the Canadian Maritimes. Next sum- 
mer the two-week Flotilla will sail from 
Northeast Harbor to the south shore of 
Nova Scotia and then cruise the coast 
from Shelburne to Mahone Bay. 
Information from Points East, 145 
Newbury St., Portland, ME 04101; 
888-778-5790. 

We've mentioned “Suddenly Alone” 
before, the Cruising Club of America’s 
seminar on what to do if you are a 
novice or, worse, totally ignorant on the 
subjects of seamanship and navigation 
and as a result of some mishap or 
another find yourself alone on a boat 
with “What next?” banging around in 
your head. Covering such topics as over- 
coming panic and fear, stabilizing the 
boat, recovering a man over board, 
calling for assistance on the radio, and 
singlehanded navigation, “Suddenly 
Alone” is vital preparation for the 
worst. The next session will be March 
22, 2002, at the Radisson Bahia Mar 
Beach Resort. Information and reserva- 
tions from Steve and Karyn James at 
954-525-4964 or at the club’s web site, 
<www.cruisingclub.org>. 

Meanwhile, the CCA invites nomina- 
tions from you, me, or anyone else for 
the next recipient of the Rod Stephens 
Trophy, recognizing “an act of seaman- 
ship which contributes significantly to 
the safety of a yacht or of one or more 
individuals at sea.” The last winner was 
Thomas Adams, of Inglewood, 
California, who during the 2000 
Newport-Bermuda Race hung for 
almost an hour over the windward side 
of the wooden sloop KIRAWAN (See WB 
No. 158) while he caulked a long, open 
seam, which, on the other tack, had the 
potential to sink the boat. Send your 
recommendations to E. Newbold 
Smith, Chairman, Awards Committee, 
Cruising Club of America, Station 
Square One, Suite 205, Paoli, PA 19301. 


Rë the security of our harbors and 
coastlines, this from the FBI—“All 
persons are urged to report any 
instances of irregular or unusual modi- 
fications of any vessel, or requests for 
such modifications, which might result 
in excessively increased fuel capacity, 
_ large hidden compartments, or under- 
water modifications which might result, 
enable, or aid in the additional carriage 
of fuel or other cargoes which are not 
normally carried in such conditions. 
"If any such modifications or 





conditions are observed, requested of 
you, or reported to you—do not 
investigate any fur ther, please call the 
FBI Tip Hotline at 866-483-5137. 

"Persons outside of the 50 United 
States may call the American Embassy 
in their respective country, or call the 
national headquarters of the FBI in 
Washington, D.C. The current phone 
number is 202-324-3000.” 


rom a Reuters news report date- 

lined Deerfield Beach, Florida, 
November 20, 2001: “A Florida man 
died after a duck hit him on the head, 
knocking him off a personal water- 
craft and into a lake, sheriff's officials 
said." 


ay Larsen has a little something 
for our Just-How-Screwy-Are- 
Things-Going-To-Get? Department: 

"At an auction of American furni- 
ture and decorative arts last October 28 
in Bolton, Massachusetts, Skinner, Inc. 
offered up a 12" by 12 74" sign from 
George Lawley's boatshop reading 
*Don't Spit on the Floor.' The sign had 
a pre-sale estimate of $400 to $600 but 
was hammered down for a whopping 
$2,415, which is more than some boat- 
builders I know make in a year.” 

By the way, Larsen, a blacksmith, is 
the author of Tool Making for 
Woodworkers, a fascinating book on how 
to forge a skew chisel, a hollowing adze, 
a wood-turning tool, and a mortising 
chisel. A good half of the book is given 
over to the principles of forging— 
everything from the tools of the black- 
smith and selecting the steel to the 
techniques of forging and finishing. 
Tool Making for Woodworkers, Cambium 
Press, P.O. Box 909, Bethel, CT 06801. 
Ray Larsen, Genuine Forgery, 1126 
Broadway, Hanover, MA 02339; 
617-826-8931. 

Which reminds me. The Collector’s 
Bookshelf from Martin J. Donnelly 
Antique Tools is the most comprehen- 
sive mail-order catalog of books on 
tools (The Wooden Plane), tool-making 
(Practical Blacksmithing), woodworking 
(A Woodworker's Guide to Joints), collecting 
(Pocket Guide to Corkscrews), sculpting 
(Classic C arung Ee atterns), crafts 
(Soldering & Brazing), carpentry (Finish 
Carpenter's Manual), “lost” technology 
(Gas-Engines & Producer Gas Plants), etc. 
An average of 12 books per page, 92 
pages—you figure it out. This is the 
Mother Lode. Martin J. Donnelly 
Antique Tools, P.O. Box 281, Bath, NY 
14810; 800-869-0695. 

I think we might have recommended 
Country Workshops as a source for 
difficult-to-find hand tools before, but 
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Anyone who 
thinks that all 
boats designed by 
Phil Bolger are 
slab-sided ply- 
wood boxes 
should linger for a 
while over this 
one. Built in lap- 
strake plywood by 
Willi Hesse of 
Hesse Boots Werft, 
Mulheim, Germany, 
it is the Longship, 
Design No. 572, 
shown in Bolger's 
book Boats With 
an Open Mind. 
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even if so, they're worth mentioning 
again. Hand- -forged drawknives, froes, 
adzes, axes, sloyd knives, gouges, and 
chisels, most from Sweden of Swedish 
steel. Catalog, from Country 
Workshops, 90 Mill Creek Rd., 
Marshall, NC 28753; 704-656-2280. 

The annual Dania Marine Flea 
Market, in its 24th year, is billed as the 
largest event of its type in the world, 
and I believe it. Twenty-six acres, more 
than 900 vendors. For four days in April 
(4th-7th) at the Dania Jai Alai Fronton 
there will be great steaming heaps of 
everything from antiques to overstocks 
to scratch-and-dent rejects. Information 
from Dania Marine Flea Market, 499 E. 
Sheridan St., Suite 300, Dania, FL 
33004; 954-920-7877 

Forbes FYI magazine (“The Good 
Life”), which is all about how to spend 
your pile in the event you can’t figure it 
out for yourself, publishes an annual 

“50 Best” issue. For 2001, under the 
headline “Explore Your Inner 
Shipwright,” they list the small-boat kits 
of Chesapeake Light Craft. Forbes FYI, 
60 Fifth Ave., New York, NY 10011; 
212-620-2200. 

Doc Freeman’s, a must-visit chan- 
dlery for anyone with a boat jones who 
finds herself in Seattle, has moved. The 
new address is 6400 8th Ave. N.W., 
Seattle, WA 98107. 

Electrical Boats and Navigation by J. 
Sachs and T.C. Martin, the seminal text 
on a mode of propulsion that had its 


golden era at the end of the 19th century 


and has new adherents now, is back in 
print. Originally published in 1894, it 
has been reprinted by The Boat House, 
6744 S.E. 36th Ave., Portland, OR 
97202; 503-775-5954; $59.95. 
According to a news item in the 
December 2001 issue of Soundings, a 


gent in Rhode Island has taken mono- 
maniacal love of classic runabouts to a 
new height, or, should we say? depth. 
Carl Johnson of Charlestown has re- 
created a lake-style summer boathouse 
in the basement of his landlocked 
home, complete with a 30"-deep basin in 
which floats a 1947 Chris-Craft Deluxe. 


O7 the bar: 


New Zealand yachtsman Peter 
Blake, twice winner of the AMERICA’S 
Cup, December 6, 2001, shot and killed 
by pirates aboard his yacht in the 
Amazon River delta, Brazil. 

Glennon Bishop, builder of the 65' 
riverworthy reproduction of Lewis = 
Clark’s keelboat, October 24, 2001, 

St. Charles, Missouri. 

Clark Mills, designer of the 
International Optimist Dinghy, about 
300,000 of which have been built, 
December 11, 2001, in Clearwater, 
Florida, at 86. 


he Mariners’ Museum has been 

sponsoring book groups in which 
the participants read specified titles 
and then meet over the course of four 
months to discuss them and study 
museum materials—artifacts, manu- 
scripts, maps, etc.—relevant to the sub- 
ject. The first two groups, which 


concluded in January 2002, concen- 


trated on the first three novels by 
Patrick O Brian, and the legacy of 
Herman Melville and Moby-Dick. The 
Mariners’ Museum, 100 Museum Dr., 
Newport News, VA 23606. 

At a Patrick O'Brian Seminar back 
in November in Newport, Rhode Island, 
there was no end of discussion, plus a 
meal based on period food and drink, 
including lobscouse, spotted dog, 
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Lane, the oldest Penguin at the 
International Championships held in 
Oxford, Maryland, last August. The 
skipper is Bill Lane, with his daughter 
as crew. 





syllabub, arrack punch, raspberry 
shrub, grog, and wine. 

“With all the discussion about who 
weaves the finest tales in nautical 
fiction,” writes correspondent Roger 
Rodibaugh, “I suggest you give James 
L. Nelson a try. His Revolution at Sea 
series is delightful and imaginative. 
Nelson was a square-rigger mate, and 
his knowledge shines through." 

Arthur Ransome fans might con- 
sider this recommendation from Steven 
Duff, himself the author of the Raiders 
of the Lost Barque: "There was another 
British writer slightly later than Ransome 
named Aubrey de Selincourt,” writes 
Duff, “who in my mind was just as good, 
but never achieved the same sort of 
following." 

I don't know how de Selincourt was 
as a writer, but as an anthologist he 
belongs right up there in the Hall of 
Fame. His The Book of the Sea, published 
in 1961, is a most thoughtful collection 
of prose and poetry, making everything 
of the type more recently published 
(Raban, Coote, Neill, et al.) look like 
thin soup. 

With everyone and her grandma 
owning a CD-making machine or hav- 
ing access to one, CD-ROM anthologies 
have become the latest rage. The 
International Hydrofoil Society has one 
with 57 documents addressing hydrofoil 
technology and design; get it for $5 
through the Society's web site, l 
<www.foils.org>. 

Seaways Ships in Scale, the modeling 
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WHITE RABBIT, built i in 1950 by William L. 


magazine, has a two-CD set cover- 
ing the first 10 years of the maga- 
zine. $39.95, from Seaways 
Publishing, 2271 Constitution Ave., 
San Jose, CA 95124. 
The Naval Historical Center has 
a CD containing plans and drawings 
of the USS CONSTITUTION. Send 
a $15 check made out to Depart- 
ment of the Navy, Detachment 
Boston, Building 24, Charlestown 
Navy Yard, Charlestown, MA 02129. 
Mario Pelletier recommends 
the sailing Royal Navy novels of 
Alexander Kent. "This series, 
which very much parallels the 
Hornblower saga, follows the life 
of Richard Bolitho as he grows 
through the ranks of responsibil- 
ity and duty. The story flows from 
sea battles to ground battles with 
such accurate descriptions and 
excitement as to keep the reader 
interested. Like Hornblower, the 
series should be read in order of 
| publication.” 
| Paul A. Erling says that when 
we mention the Canadian writer 
| Farley Mowat—which we did in  . 
WB No. 163—we shouldn't forget 
The Boat Who Wouldn't Float, the 
story of the author's good times and 
bad times with HAPPY ADVENTURER. 
Peter Littlefield, who worked on tug- 
boats in the early 1960s, agrees about 
The Distant Shore by Jan de Hartog (1 
said in WB No. 160 that it was the nauti- 
cal fiction book that inspired me the 
most). Littlefield reminds us that some 
years back the novel was made into a 
movie, The Key, starring William . 
Holden, Trevor Howard, and Sophia 
Loren as Stella. How compelling did 1 
find the novel to be? A few years ago I 
made a special effort to seek out and 
stay overnight in the hotel in Plymouth, 
England, that was the inspiration for 
the fictional one where the narrator was 
billeted during World War II. 


or some reason 2]st-century multi- 

hullers feel compelled to prove that 
they can go faster than the fastest 19th- 
century clipper ships. Hell's bells, with 
all the tools at their fingertips, the ones 
the clipper sailors didn't have—GPS, 
satellite communications, weatherfax, 
oceanographic data, freeze-dried food, 
and helicopters to pull them out if they 
screw up—how could they not? But it's 
a notch in the handle, however you 
slice it, and the latest one goes to the 
53' trimaran GREAT AMERICAN II, 
which back in November beat the clip- 
per ship MANDARIN's 146-year record 
of 69 days, 14 hours, for the passage 
from New York City to Melbourne, 
Australia. The tri did it in 68 days, 10 
hours, 7 minutes, 52 seconds. 





— — — — — — — — 


John Davis...’ 
and there for many voyages, in descrip- 
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66 UNA isn't the world's first diesel- 


electric harbor tug at all," writes 
correspondent Hugh Ware, referring to 
a report in this space, WB No. 163. *I 
cite a well-known authority in the field 
of tugboat history, that magnificent 
volume called On the Hawser by Lang 
and... well, what do you know?... Spectre.” 

‘Sure enough, there it is on page 360: 

"The LUNA...built in 1930, was the 
first diesel-electric tug in Boston. 
The first diesel-electric tug in the 
United States was the Pennsylvania 
Railroad No. 16, which went into service 
in New York Harbor in 1924. The first 
Canadian diesel-electric tug was the 
PRESOTANT built in 1930." Sad to say, 
that magnificent volume by Lang and 
Spectre is out of print, but if there is a 
publisher who would like to see it back, 
the authors would be happy to enter- 
tain the idea. 

*By the way," writes Ware, "as an ex- 
editor, I belong to the school that says 
names derived from famous people 
deserve to be initial-capitalized. A capi- 
tal *D' for Diesel, please. And that gen- 
eral rule also holds true for most 
abbreviations—kiloW (att), kiloH (ertz), 
kiloA (mpere), and so forth. But will we 
ever have a unit called the kiloBowditch 
(thousands of waypoints successfully 
reached) perhaps? Why not?” 

Further on the theme of usage, Jim 
Koropatnick has thoughts about the 


term commonly used these days to 


describe those lofty ships with masts 
that scrape the sky: "In Richard 
Hakluyt’s descriptions of 16th-century 
commercial and predatory maritime 
exploration," writes Koropatnick, “I 
came across the following in regard to 
Thomas Cavendish's 1591 voyage 
intended for the South Sea and China: 
‘we departed from Plymouth with 3 
tall ships, and two barks, the Galleon 
wherein Mr Candish went himself; the 
Roebuck whereof Mr Cooke was cap- 
tain, the Desire whereof was captain Mr 
Same thing pops up here 


tions written by many different hard- 
bitten sailors of the time. So it must have 
been reasonable usage, or at least was 
current enough to satisfy Mr. Hakluyt. 

I come down on the side of tallness in 
ships." 

“In WB No. 163, ‘On the 
Waterfront, ” writes Stephen Jeffrey, 
"there was the phrase 'the Lords of the 
Admiralty directed that steamships 
should (not shall) between sunset and 
sunrise, carry a bright white light... 

Many years ago I was on a committee of 
the American Chain Association work- 
ing on International Standards. At that 
time we found that English English and 
American English are not the same at 
times. To the English SHALL is 
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Jennifer Dowling 
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permissive and SHOULD means do it. In 
other words the meanings are reversed." 

Further on getting words squared 
away, we had a name wrong in a WB 
No. 164 report about the progress of 
restoration work on the steam vessel 
VIRGINIA V in Seattle. The lead ship- 
wright on the project at Lake Union 
Dry Dock is Steve Dando. Our apolo- 
gies to Steve. 


( Bousquet is looking for infor- 
mation—references, records, logs, 
pictures, drawings, etc.—about the 
coasting schooner ALICE S. WENT- 
WORTH, ex-LIZZIE A. TOLLES. And yes, 
he knows all about the books Wake of the 
Coaster, and Zeb, both of which have much 
on that vessel. Craig M. Bousquet, 7754 
Lemoyne Ln., Springfield, VA 22153. 

Tim Drake is looking for informa- 
tion about the 1958 60’ Quincy Adams 
motoryacht MIMI, previously named 
VICKWOOD, ODYSSEY, ZENITH, LAZY 
CORNERS, WARLOCK, and MARTA. He 
would also like to know more about 
Quincy Adams boats in general and 
about Fred Lawley, who he believes was 
MIMI's designer. Timothy L. Drake, 
3124 N. 10th St., Arlington, VA 22201. 

Tom Rasmussen, who is updating a 
ships database, seeks the latest informa- 
tion on the Danish-built three-masted 
schooner ELINOR, reported to have 
sunk in a U.S. harbor. Tom Rasmussen, 
Ships Conservation Adviser, Ships 
Preservation Trust of Denmark, tele- 
phone 445—7565-9919, 
<rasmussen @skibsbevaringsfonden.dk>. 

Jonathan Rice seeks information 
about existing boats that were built to 
designs by Frank Paine of Burgess & 
Paine, and later Burgess, Swasey & 
"aine. Jonathan E. Rice, P.O. Box 97, 
Whitman, MD 21676. 

Joshua Gilliland is looking for all 
former Sea Scouts who earned the 
Quartermaster Award, the highest rank 
in that organization. The new National 
Quartermaster Association wants them 
to help “promote service to youth and 
the boating community.” National 
Quartermaster Association, 312 Halyard 
Ln., Foster City, CA 94404; 650-341-7456. 

G.M. Henderson wonders why some 
sailing rigs feature extremely raked 
masts, as on the schooner AMERICA and 
PRIDE OF BALTIMORE. Come to think 
of it, so do I. G.M. Henderson, 2645 
Innes Rd., Gloucester, ON, KIB 3J7, 
Canada. 


n ode to the hacksaw by Georgia 

boatbuilder Robb White: 

"I love a good hacksaw blade," writes 
White. “There is no comparison 
between regular hardware-store hack- 
saw blades and the kind you have to 
order from industrial supply places. | 
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keep them in stock in all pitches of 
tooth and all the various combinations 
of metal. One of those wave-edged 32- 
tooth copper tubing cutters ain’t worth 
a flip for anything but sheet metal. My 
favorite for thick bronze is 12 teeth to 
the inch, individually set, all high-speed 
steel, no soft back. Such as that chatters 
on small stuff and will break, though, 
so I use either 18 or 14 teeth on spring- 
back steel, depending on the stuff. 

"A hacksaw is just plain a useful tool 
anyway. I use them for everything from 
flush-cutting fiberglass dowels (sand 
the set off the teeth on one side and 
wrap one end with friction tape) to 
trimming the ends of planks where they 
stick out past the transom. A hacksaw 
blade never frazzles up the back side of 
the cut and will cut a pretty good little 
curve. Back when I used to build fancy 
furniture, I cut dovetails with a hack- 
saw. I know some people would call 
such a thing a sacrilege, but a hacksaw 
has teeth more like a ripsaw than a 
crosscut saw and will cut a mighty accu- 
rate and smooth dovetail. Can't tell it 
wasn't done with a $300, brass-backed 
*Gent's saw’...when it was brand new, 
factory sharp, and all of two dollars.” 

And White comments on ultra-high- 
molecular-weight-plastic, which we dis- 
cussed in a recent issue (WB No. 163): 
“I have used that material for many 
years on jigs and fixtures," writes White, 
"as it is very slick and wear resistant. A 
layer of the tape form of that stuff on 
the table and fence of a table saw or 
shaper will make a power-feed walk the 
dog, I tell you. And I have found it to 
be the perfect replacement 
for what I used to think was 
the best dinghy rubrail. The 
formerly best was black plas- 
tic pipe, split lengthwise and 
popped over the whole rail of 
the tender; it would neither 
damage the big boat when 
you came alongside or get 
damaged by any barnacles or 
bolt heads at the dock or rot 
the rail of the boat. The trou- 
ble with it is that it looks sort 
of big and black on there and 
will burn hell out of you in the 
hot sun. Now, I find that they 
make ultra-high-molecular- 
weight plastic in hollow half- 
round with little retaining 
lips to hang in a groove, and 
it is sort of white. The OD is 
1”, and it looks as if it would 
easily slip onto a grooved /"- 
round rubrail. You could 
slide it onto the keel or run- 
ners on the bottom of a boat, 
too. I wonder what it would 
do on the runners of a sled? 

I don't guess I'll ever find 


Nine-foot Weekend Dinghy, designed by Karl 
Stambaugh and built by the BOAT Project of 
Portland, Maine, as part of a program in 
adventure therapy. 
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out about that, because the last time it 
snowed down here was 1957.” 


he BOAT Project—Building 
Opportunities through Adventure 

Therapy, a program of the Community 
Counseling Center, Portland, Maine— 
helps youngsters work their way 
through depression, anxiety, and other 
mental health problems by focusing 
their attention on boatbuilding. Last 
spring, for example, professional boat- 
builder John MacDonald helped five 
middle-schoolers—two girls and three 
boys—build two 9' plywood Weekend 
Dinghies, one for oar and one for sail, 
designed by Karl Stambaugh. And in 
the fall another group built an 11’ skiff, 
traditionally constructed, to a design by 
former Rudder magazine editor William 
F. Crosby. BOAT Project, Community 
Counseling Center, 343 Forest Ave., 
Portland, ME 04101; 207-874-1030. 

While the concept of boatbuilding 
as therapy is somewhat new to our 
times, boatbuilding as part of one's 
education is not. To wit: Matt Murphy, 
while thrashing around in a pile of 
back issues of The Rudder, came across a 
piece in the June 1925 issue on a shop 
class at St. George's School, Newport, 
Rhode Island. “The pictures on this 
page," went the report, "show the shop, 
built by the boys themselves, where 
they build boats, experiment with 
marine, automobile and aviation engines, 
and learn to use both head and hands 
under the direction of experienced 
instructors." 


Professor Brad Christensen of the 
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Department of Technology and 
Industrial Arts at Berea College, Berea, 
Kentucky, writes about the latest mani- 
festation of that concept: 

"I realize that boatbuilding in school 
is nothing new,” writes Dr. Christensen, 
“but too often these activities are few 
and far between. Maybe building a boat 
is too large a project for many schools/ 
teachers, especially for disciplines that 
are not accustomed to ‘building stuff.’ 
Using boats as a context for education, 
however, is not limited to construction. 
There are a number of interesting boat- 
related curriculum materials available 
that do not result in the construction of 
a full-sized boat. Hopefully, as ‘content 
in context’ educational design becomes 
more prevalent in our schools, more | 
teachers will see how ‘messing aboutin | 
boats' can lead to mastery of important | 
academic concepts. 

"For example, in our Introduction to 
Technology course at Berea College we 
use lines drawings to teach X, Y, and Z 
coordinates. The students use a Table 
of Offsets to enter lines drawings into a 
CAD system. These files are converted 
to machining code to drive a computer- 
controlled router. The router carves a 
half-hull model. By machining both the 
starboard and port half-hull, a model 


yacht can be built. We have found that 
by using lines drawings, students gain 
an understanding of three-dimensional 
representation and machining as is not 
possible by other means.” 

Dr. Christensen sent along two most 
interesting brochures. The first 
describes the goals of the Technology 
Student Association, which promotes 
curricula intended to motivate students 
in tech ed and should be most helpful 
to those involved in boatbuilding 
education. TSA, 1914 Association Dr., 
Reston, VA 20191; 703-758-4852. The 
second provides details about a 6-meter 
test tank for classroom use called the 
Aqua'rak. It is 15" wide, has a capacity 
of more than 20 gallons of water, and 
uses a system of pulleys and weights to 
test models built to students' boat 
designs. AquaTrak, from Pitsco, P.O. 
Box 1708, Pittsburg, KS 66762; 
800-835-0686. 


ere's a paragraph from “A Twelve 

Year Old’s Trip to Sable Island,” a 
reminiscence by Maxwell F. Corkum of 
a voyage aboard the Lunenburg fishing 
schooner IRENE MAY with his father in 
1932. “My Dad had suggested that I not 
spend too much time hanging around 
the fo'c's'le. At the time I could not 
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understand why, but now I know that he 
was afraid my sex education would be 
rapidly expanded. I did spend quite a 
bit of time in the fo'c's'le, and he was 
correct, my education was expanded." 

The entire piece, a fascinating look 
at the mechanics and culture of Banks 
fishing during the last days of 
schooners and dories, was published in 
the November 2001 edition of the 
newsletter Dory Mates. Like the newslet- 
ter of the Association for Great Lakes 
Maritime History, recommended previ- 
ously in this space, Dory Mates is one of 
the best newsletters I see on a regular 
basis, an unadorned observation of 
maritime history as we like it. Get it 
with membership in the Fisheries 
Museum of the Atlantic, 68 Bluenose 
Dr., Lunenburg, NS, BO] 2C0, Canada; 
902-6 34-4794. 

The Winter 2001 issue of Sea Letter, 
the journal of the San Francisco 
Maritime National Park Association, 
has as its theme a celebration of the 
150th anniversary of the publication of 
Herman Melville’s novel Moby-Dick. 
Complete with several Rockwell Kent 
engravings from the famous “Fish in 
the Can” edition of the novel and a 
pullout reproduction of an 1851 
whale chart, it's the finest single-topic 
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commemorative issue I've read in years. 
Sea Letter, SEMNPA, P.O. Box 470310, 

- San Francisco, CA 94147; 
415-561-6662. 

Mains l Haul (“A Journal of Pacific 
Maritime History”) has published a 
special issue, The Marvelous World of 
Miniature Ships. With detail photo- 
graphs in blazing color and short 
biographical sketches, it showcases 
models by ten contemporary model- 
makers in scales where %6” = 1' is fairly 
largish and "= 1'is finally getting 
down there. I especially liked the write- 
up about Dr. Jack Goldstein, a retired 
pharmacist and dentist who began 
building miniature models for his 
grandchildren, with the goal of seven as 
a legacy of one for each. The Marvelous 
World of Miniature Ships, from the San 
Diego Maritime Museum, 1492 North 
Harbor Dr., San Diego, CA 92101. 

Ken Weeks of Blue Hill, Maine, has 
been building spectacular models to 
one-quarter scale, specializing in birch- 
bark canoes. His latest is 48" long and 
represents a 16' Passamaquoddy coastal 
canoe for use on tidal water. This sum- 
mer he will build a full-scale version for 
himself. “This model," writes Weeks, “is 
slightly wider and shallower than the 
usual historical Passamaquoddy canoe. 
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It was built from an 
Algonquin canoe 'bed'— 
reflecting the wider prefer- 
ences of the Algonquin 
Indians—and I made it shal- 
lower, with a gentle tumble- 
home hull, to facilitate 
hauling nets for fishing." 

Weeks builds birchbark 
canoe models to order, "spe- 
cific to the desired location, 
historically accurate, using 
the materials and style of the 
Indian tribes that originally 
inhabited that specific geo- 
graphic location." Ken 
Weeks, 529 Falls Bridge Rd., 
Blue Hill, ME 04614. 
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One-quarter-scale model of a 16’ Passamaquoddy 


Ts Opheim, Sr. writes 
about getting out lumber 
for work dories built at 
Pleasant Harbor, Spruce 
Island, Alaska: *The dories are built 
from drift logs that have been washed 
off barges and log ships and can be 
found on the shores all around the Gulf 
of Alaska. The builders wait for high 
tide on a calm day, using an outboard 
skiff to tow the logs off the beach and 
to a little portable sawmill at Pleasant 
Harbor. There is a lot of work to chop 
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This summer, treat yourself to a small-town learning vacation on the wild Olympic Peninsula in the Pacific Northwest. 
We've lined up some of the country’s best instructors in traditional maritime crafts to help you explore your interest in 
your maritime heritage. Choose from over sixty workshops ranging in length from one day to four weeks. Join other 
students in our hostel or stay in vacation cabins across the street. A boat ramp, miles of protected waters and a 1890s 
café are just outside our door. The Port Hadlock Heritage Campus is only 15 minutes from victorian Port Townsend. 


www.nwboatschool.org or call 360-385-4948 for a Summer Workshop Catalog 


birchbark coastal canoe built by Ken Weeks of Blue 
Hill, Maine. 


out the rocks and sand embedded in 
the logs so they won't dull the saw 
blades. But it's worth the effort, as dory 
lumber sells for $7.00 per foot in 
Seattle, plus freight and handling." 

Further to our discussion about 
developing an allergic reaction to 
epoxy, James T. Boone of Lewiston, 
Utah, writes: 


NORTHWEST 
SCHOOL 
OF WOODEN 


BOATBUILDING 


Whats woodworking, 
boatbuilding, rowing, 
sailmaking, carving, 
designing, surveying, 
sailing, blacksmithing, 
forging and just messing 
around in boats got to 
do with school anyway? 
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EDDIE OPHEIM, SR. 


ON THE WATERFRONT 








Pleasant Harbor, Alaska, receives a new dory, built 


i pore Bs 


by Eddie Opheim, Jr., who uses 


a portable sawmill to salvage lumber from driftwood logs. 


“Years ago, Arno Day, the Maine 
boatbuilder, told me he had become 
allergic to epoxy. I couldn’t believe 
epoxy was harmful, as it had none of 
the penetrating stink of polyester resin. 
Other than an occasional rash where a 
stray bit of epoxy splashed on my wrists, 
I had to wait until last year to find out 
how it could affect me. Then after I 
coated the bottom of the little dory I 
was building, the skin around my eyes 
puffed out and turned a bit red. My left 
eye became quite sensitive to light. The 
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doctor said the epoxy had caused my 
iritis to flare up (I had it years before). 
It was winter, and the shop had been 
shut up tight. So for the last batch of 
epoxy, I waited for a warmer day and 
opened all the doors and windows. All 
went well—a lesson learned the hard way. 

"Just one question remains: could 
the cleanup acetone have been part 
of the problem?" 

When thinking about protecting 
yourself from epoxy, consider this from 
an article by boatbuilder Sam Devlin in 





| 
| 


a recent Cleveland (Ohio) Amateur 
Boatbuilding and Boating Society 
newsletter: "And then there's 'Devlin's 
Law,’ a variant of Murphy's Law. After a 
goodly amount of experience I have 
identified three natural temptations 
that you will experience when you are 
working with epoxy. Once you have 
epoxy on your gloves, you WILL have an 
itch on your nose, your eyes WILL need 
to be rubbed, and you WILL begin to 
sweat and need to wipe your brow." 


( Richard L. Carlsen, USAF 
retired, was stationed in 1969 in 
southern Thailand. While exploring 
the area he came across a boatyard 
building fishing vessels up to around 
50' near the city of Chon Buri, about 20 
miles south of Bangkok. Writes Col. 
Carlsen, “I was especially fascinated by 
the skill of the men, aged 15 to 70 years 
old, who sawed the teak logs into 
planks by hand. They used a large bow 
saw, constructed of bamboo, and they 
cut horizontally instead of vertically, on 
the pull stroke rather than the push. 
The blade of the saw had half of the 
teeth facing one way and half facing the 
opposite way. 

"A clever operation I observed there 
was the bending of some very large teak 


South Australian 
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Paint Stripper 
that Works!™ 





“What used to take 12 man-hours is now 
done in four man-hours,” says master boat 
restorer Joe Norton from Green Lake, WL, 
"Star 10's Stripper Products is the greatest 
paint stripper system I have ever used.” It 
cleans wood, all metals, fiberglass, boats 
(boat bottoms, brightwork, teak), hardwood 
II floors (no sanding, no dust, no water neu- 
I tralization), There is NO methylene chloride, 
| caustics or acids, which make it environ- 
mentally friendly to the user. You can strip 
your project and immediately refinish it the 
| same day! DOES NOT DESTROY THE 
PATINA nor does it darken or raise the grain 
of the wood. 
800-726-4319 
Star 10, Inc 


1905 Sixth St 
Muskegon, MI 49441 


Visit our web site for 
details on this project 
and many more. 


www.starten.com 
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planks. The teak had been soaked in collections of RO ACTUAL RABRHS WERE a eo Sud 
salt water for up to two years, thus the Coast EMG ‘ ^ 
removing the sap and replacing it with | Guard Museum, 

salt water. They then fastened one end | which currently 

of the board they wished to bend to the | shares space 

ground, the center chained to an over- | with adminis- 

head beam, and tied a very large rock | trative offices 

to the other end. Keeping a small fire | at the Coast 

under the center of the plank, they Guard Academy. 

slowly, day by day, increased the weight According 


to the Federal 
Register, the 
Coast Guard is 
declaring the 
cutter FIR 
excess to its 
needs (that's 
inside-the- 
Beltway talk for wanting to get | 
rid of it in the worst way). Built in 1939, 
| 


on the end, causing the plank to slowly 
bend. By adjusting the position of 

the chain they could produce a bend 
wherever they desired.” 


ompleting the amalgamation of the 

Kendall Whaling Museum of 
Sharon, Massachusetts, and the New 
Bedford Whaling Museum, the 
Kendall’s collection has been trans- 


CAROLINE MAGERL 


ferred to New Bedford. The Kendall | the FIR is the last surviving unaltered look like greyhounds of the sea com- 
name isn’t dead, however. A new divi- | American lighthouse tender and the pared to the floating blockhouses that 
sion of the New Bedford Whaling | last working member of the U.S. are replacing them.) 

Museum has been established—the | Lighthouse Service fleet. The Guard 


has also determined that all of their 
180’ seagoing buoy tenders are slated for 
decommissioning or being declared ex- 
cess, and that they are eligible for listing 
in the National Register of Historic Places. 
(Nobody has ever accused any of the 
Coast Guard’s buoy tenders of being 
works of beauty, but the 180-footers A 


Kendall Institute—which will be 
responsible for research, archival, and 
educational programs. Kendall 
Institute, 791 Purchase St., New 
Bedford, MA; 508-997-0046. 

The U.S. Coast Guard is planning a 
new, separate building in New London, 
Connecticut, to house the growing 


inally, a thought from Peter Cartier: 

"Regarding your recent series of 
articles on how to make a rabbet plane, 
recognize that you can also make a 
rabbet plane by towing him real fast 
behind a powerboat." 





FAWCETT BOAT SUPPLIES, INC. 
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THE SOURCE for Sailing & Building Supplies 


V. SAILBOAT HARDWARE V VENTS & HATCHES 
V PAINTS & VARNISHES V ELECTRICAL 
V ROPE & SPLICING V MAS EPOXY Your tax deductible boat donation 


will help send hundreds of young 
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Deckbeam SFPoldes 





Ye Olde Mythe of Boatbuilding 


by Andy Davis 


Illustrations by Sam Manning 








e are generally not aware of the many fictions 

that control our lives. If something is well 

known to be true, we just go along with it— 
often when confronted with pretty good evidence to 
the contrary. Even boatbuilding has its share of prac- 
tices, myths, that are well known to be true, but which 
can be shown to be useless or even false. My personal 
favorite boatbuilding myth is that of the deckbeam 
mold. 

The traditional, standard method of building a 
wooden boat is to construct the hull first, and then 
build a deck, supported by transverse deckbeams, that is 
fitted and connected to it. Often, every deckbeam is 
made to have the same curvature using a single mold. 
This is the standard method described in boatbuild- 
ing manuals. In essence, it is this: 

First, fair the sheer so that it is a smoothly varying 
curve in space. Then, using one of several methods (to 
be addressed later), create a camber mold, and cut or 
fabricate deckbeams to this mold. Install these pre- 
cisely made beams so the tops are flush with the per- 
fectly fair sheer at the side. The commonly held belief 
is that these beams then describe a fair deck surface, 
which will have a smoothly varying curvature and will 
be a pleasure to look at. Many builders also think that 
a deck created this way will also be a developable sur- 
face and easily covered with plywood. Although the 
standard method may be straightforward and easy and 
intuitively seems to be true, it’s just baloney. It is a myth. 

In fact, the resulting deck surface will not neces- 
sarily be fair, and will not look good. Nor will it in 
any sense be a “developable” surface. On most clas- 
sical hull forms, the deck created this way will have 
40 o 
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a series of very characteristic bumps and flat spots, 
as well as strong changes in longitudinal curvature. 
Generally, the greater the curvature in either the 
sheer or the beams, the greater the unfairness will 
be. Shoring, planing, and shimming after they are 
installed can generally make the beams nearly 
fair, but of course they will no longer have a 
uniform transverse curvature. 

Basically, it hurts me every time I see deckbeams cut 
from a single mold. If, as a builder, you take pride 
in the accuracy of your work, then I hope you will 
find the standard, single-mold method to be so in- 
tellectually unsatisfying that you will adopt the alter- 
native that I will describe later. 


Pilgrim’s Path 

Let me describe my journey to enlightenment. The first 
shop I worked for built heavy cruising ketches—the 
hulls were fiberglass, but we built the decks and houses 
from wood piece by piece. When a hull, still reeking 
of styrene, came into our building, the first thing we 
did was install the deckbeams. We sawed all the beams 
out of very beautiful 2” or 3” Douglas-fir stock exactly 
to the deck beam mold. I say the mold, because it was 
the only one in the shop...used for all models in that 
ancient shop since the early dawn of time. 

In those days I was still fresh, dumb, and eager to 
please. I did as I was told—the hunting dog of boat- 
building, practically fibrillating with obedience. 
Unleashed, I went after that first deck with real zeal, 
but after we'd bolted all the beams in place, exactly as 
instructed, I noticed...hey, they weren't at all fair. In 
fact, there was a huge hump on the foredeck. When I 


Figure 1 - Constant-radius crown or camber 





b = maximum breadth of vessel 
h = height of camber at hull’s centerline 


R = radius of deck camber used throughout the 
length of the hull 


Beam mold cut to this radius 
(or any other fixed curve) 





As the hull narrows fore and aft, the height of crown {h} 
is reduced accordingly. The deck's surface will have 
unwanted changes in fore-and-aft curvature. 





pointed this out to the foreman, he told me patiently 
that I'd "put them in wrong." Further, he said there 
was no going back at this stage. To remedy the prob- 
lem he told me how to clamp on the special strong- 
back timber (which they conveniently had set aside to 
be used whenever a young idiot put the beams in 
wrong), shore up the low beams, and dress down the 
high ones. As I mentioned, I was more obedient at that 
time and scurried away to do as instructed, resolving 
to be much more careful in the future. 

Well, the future arrived about three weeks later. 
Since I was already getting my ration of abuse in that 
shop for eating tofu and mung beans (from a painter 
who had fried muskrat for lunch), I certainly didn't 
want to make the situation worse by putting the deck 
beams in "wrong" again. So, on this boat I was extra- 
special careful, but with exactly the same result—the 
humps and flat spots were in the same places as they 
were before. I didn't want to rush to the foreman for 
another recitation of my incompetence, so I went to 
one of the other builders instead. “They must have 
sprung," he said. 


It is well known that I am not really a top-level A- 
person, and it's very telling that I continued to cut 
beams in the same way for the next ten years. Little 
boats with little beams, huge ships with huge beams, 
laminated boats with laminated beams—lackey and 
boss, I built, or helped build, dozens of vessels, always 
with just a single deckbeam mold. After a while I started 
to realize that something...was...wrong (duh!), but I 
didn't have the knowledge of geometry to know what. 
For a fact, I was doing it the standard way as described 
in all the books. In addition, none of the truly able 
senior builders I worked with even recognized the prob- 
lem. It was simply the way things were. 


Ye Beam Molde 

The standard deck or housetop beam mold is an arc 
of a circle (or an approximation of one), and the stan- 
dard methods of specifying the camber for the mold 
are the height of crown relative to the boat's breadth 
(say, 3" in 10’) or as a fraction of an inch per foot of 
beam—usually something like 4” to 2" per foot. Figure 1 
shows what is going on. 
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Figure 2 - Textbook method of laying out crown (inaccurate) 


Arc swung with compass and divided into fourths 






Height of 
crown 


= — — — 


— — — O — — 


Curve of crown obtained 





—s See ——— Gee O — — 


specified |. — — — — — — — — V4 breadth of hull (divided into fourth) —— — — — ——-—— — — —* 


I've drawn the deck camber about four times too 
great so that the center of the circle appears on the 
page. Clearly, for a given camber and beam, there is a 
unique arc. If you can cast your mind back (back, way 
back) to analytic geometry, you'll recall that the equa- 
tion for a circle is: 


Re 2 x? 4 y? 


With camber expressed as a function of beam (x = b, 
y =h), this solves to: 


For a 4" to 1' camber (i.e. 148), this simplifies to: 


b 


96 


For any vessel with a normal camber, the second term 
(b/96) is negligible, meaning that for 20' beam the 
radius of the circle is approximately 120' (actually 
120.208')...and a little too long for the standard loft 
floor. 

Now what's the deal with the little diagram in 
Figure 2? 

It's a familiar illustration in almost all boatbuilding 
books (Chapelle, Steward, et al.). The idea is to expand 
the deck camber arc by laying out the three quarter- 
heights over the half beam and springing a batten 
through the points. “Hmm...it looks complicated, so 
it must be accurate." 

At one time I thought that there might be a magi- 
cal distribution of curvature to this curve that some- 
how swept out a fair deck surface. In reality, this method 
produces a curve that is not even a particularly good 


R=6b+ 
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approximation of an arc in that it does not have uni- 
form curvature and is about 5% inaccurate relative to 
a true arc. Nonetheless, it is generally in boatbuilding 
books as being more accurate and technical—it is 
neither. 


Producing a True Arc 
It’s interesting how things can get turned around. 
Although the following is a perfectly accurate and sim- 
ple way to construct a true arc, it is always described 
as being an approximation and less accurate than the 
method above. Figure 3 shows how you do it: Start with 
three nails, one at the deck centerline and one at each 
side (although they could be at three arbitrary points 
on the deck camber arc). Then screw two battens 
together so the angle between them is fixed, take out 
the center nail, and...voila, a perfect arc! 
The problem is that no matter how perfect the mold 
Is, a single one doesn't come close to describing a fair 
deck. Don't believe me? Here's a real-life example. 


Ye Example 

Take a look at a sheerline (Fig. 4, page 44) generated 
by beams with a constant radius (i.e., beams that use 
asingle mold). Check out that hump. Is that what you 
want your next deck to look like? I want to emphasize 
that this problem is a mathematical function of using 
fixed-radius beams. The illustration doesn't even 
represent an extreme example—e.g., a robust double- 
ender. 

I can now feel the vibration of outrage coming from 
traditional boatbuilders. A howl of protest that no con- 
scientious builder would produce a deck as unfair as 
the one in Figure 4. Indeed, no one would; instead he 
would labor mightily to make it fair, clamping on 
strongbacks, shoring up the low beams, planing off 
the high beams, and gluing on shims. It is possible 
to compensate somewhat for errors by fairing and 


Figure 3 — A simple (and exact) tool for laying out crown 


Nail at sheer— 


Battens laid to touch 
the three nails 


Fastened and gusseted 


i —Nail driven at specified crown (h) 


—Nail at sheer 








Pencil is held at the underside apex of the joined 
battens and marks a fair curve between the sheer 
nails as the frame is slid left and right while 

touching them 
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This scribed curve is fair, and it may be raised or 
flattened to conform to the designed profile of the 
deck's centerline 





shimming, but the result is inevitably a mountain of 
chips and sawdust, beams with varying molding, weeks 
of wasted labor, and a deck that still is not truly fair. 
Although they are generally very particular about 
accuracy of their hulls, designers or builders who spec- 
ify or make beams to a single deck beam mold are basi- 
cally giving up on the shape of the deck—they're simply 
hoping it comes out right. Well, it never will. There are 


experienced and well-regarded builders who use a sin- 
gle camber mold. They have determined that it is cost- 
effective for them to shore, plane, and shim rather 
than create a unique pattern for each beam. It is true 
that if a vessel has only a little deck camber and a small 
change in curvature of the sheer, then the effect I've 
discussed is not as heinous. Bulwarks, a large deck- 
house, or a series of centerline deck structures may 
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“In my opinion, using fixed-radius beams is not suitable 


for the deck of any normal vessel with a pointy end.” 





also mask the problem to some degree. Indeed, there 
are instances where using beams with a single radius 
is correct, such as for a parallel-sided cabintop or for 
the deck of a barge. In my opinion, however, this 
method should never be used for the deck on a boat 
of normal shape (i.e. one that has a pointed bow). 


A Truly Fair Deck 
I’ve just laid out what not to do. Now what? How should 
a conscientious boatbuilder construct the deck? The 
correct answer is to loft the deck in the same way he 
lofts the hull. That is what is done on all production 
fiberglass boats and by most high-end yacht builders. 
In a truly fair deck, each beam has a unique curvature 
that should be defined just as the hull frames are. 


Transverse sections through a fair and attractive deck 
do not have a constant radius and probably are not 
true arcs. Even if the builder had built the deck with 
constant-radius beams, by the time he had faired it by 
shoring, planing, and shimming, sections through it 
would no longer have a constant radius. 


The “Arc-Loited” Method 


Having described the precise method, I will now admit 
that I don't use it. On most wooden boats with trans- 
verse beams it's not necessary to completely loft the 
deck, only the deck centerline. Here's a simple, prac- 
tical method that is easy to do, controls the deck cen- 
terline elevation, and produces a very nearly fair 
(Figure 5) deck. In the surface modeling program 


Figure 4 — Constant-radius crown throughout 
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Desired centerline 
elevation 


Centerline elevation 
from fixed-radus 
beams 


Figure 5 — Arc-lofting produces a nearly fair deck 


Centerline of hull at 
height of sheer in profile 


Centerline of deck crown 
in designed profile 









/ Deck at sheer 


Beam mold with 
camber established 
for that place in the 
hull by use of 

the sliding frame. 





(MultiSurf) we used, it is called an ArcLofted surface. 
Here's the method: 


e Loft the deck centerline. 


e On the deck centerline, take heights above the sheer 
at the longitudinal location of each transverse beam. 


* Use the two-sticks method described earlier (Fig. 5) 
to create an arc corresponding to that centerline height 
for each beam. 


What if there is no full-sized lofting...as, say, for a 
rebuilding job? Well then, spring a stiff batten that rep- 
resents the desired deck centerline and take the cam- 
ber heights from that. However that deck centerline 
elevation is determined, it is important that the builder 
control it. Although the arc-lofted method may not be 
10096 mathematically fair it is very close to it and 
requires very little fairing afterwards. It is easy, fast, 
and produces a very pleasing result. 


Ye Ende 


Making a deck using fixed-radius beams in ye olde 
traditional way is, to my mind, useless and simply 


wrong. It's one of those myths that has endured a lit- 
tle too long. I'll say it again: By using fixed-radius beams 
the designer or builder is giving up control of the final 
shape and simply hoping for a good result. I think I've 
shown conclusively that there is really no reason for 
anyone to believe that he is going to get a fair result 
by making all the beams from a single camber mold. 
I suppose it's possible that for a vessel with little sheer 
or camber and large and numerous deck openings, it 
might be faster to use a single mold, but to my eye the 
result will be worse. Although I am no longer a boat- 
builder, I have done it both ways and arc-lofting, which 
I just described, is faster as well as far more accurate 
and controllable. 

In my opinion, using fixed-radius beams is not suit- 
able for the deck of any normal vessel with a pointy 
end. It is ugly, wasteful, and inaccurate and basically 
anathema to me. Now, ye boatbuilders, go forth and 
sin no more. 


A, 


Andy Davis <andy@tricoastal.com> is a naval architect for Tri-Coastal 
Marine. The firm designs traditional sailing ships. AMISTAD recently 
was built at Mystic Seaport to Tri-Coastal’s plans. 
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Of YorR boats, airplanes, and the end of 


a Hudson Bay era 


by Jim McKay 





he following article arrived here at WoodenBoat last 

year in the form of a handwritten letter from a retired 
bush pilot. "I should have written this letter to you a long 
time ago but, you know how it is, one thing and another...,” 
wrote the author to us. 

d was in Winnipeg, my old hometown, when 
WoodenBoat No. 144 (October 1998) arrived on the 
newsstand,” he continued. “I was very pleased to see 
the article "The York Boats of the Hudson Bay 
Company. `I am familiar with the geography that the York 
boats used to cover: from Fort William on Lake Superior 
to Inuvik, Northwest Territories, on the delta of the 
Mackenzie River. 
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"After reading the article about York boats I decided to 
drive down to Lower Fort Garry. I had been there before, 
but it was many years ago. The Manitoba Maritime 
Museum in Selkirk is only about five miles from the old 
stone fort, so I decided to go have a look. What a pleasant 
surprise! 

"The boats there are well preserved, well maintained, 
and the presentation is excellent. A visitor can walk, crawl, 
or climb throughout them. Nothing is restricted. These are 
old boats, and some of the passageways are narrow and 
the ladders are steep. There is ample opportunity to bang 
your head. 

"The sight of CHICKAMA II triggered a flood of memories. " 


PAUI. BREEDEN 


Ross Island, and Norway House on Playgreen Lake. 

Warrens Landing was the northern terminus for 
the MS KEENORA. Playgreen Lake is shallow and littered 
with reefs and islands. Consequently, all goods and pas- 
sengers were transferred to CHICKAMA II for the 25- 30- 
mile trip to Norway House or Ross Island. 

On July 1, 1956, I went to work for Tom Lamb, owner 
of Lamb Airways. I was hired to fly a Cessna 180 on floats. 
It was my first flying job and, as the saying goes, the ink 
was still wet on my license; I had no conception of what 
I was stepping into, but I was in it for the next 30 years. 

Aviation at this time in Canada was undergoing its 
greatest boom time ever. It even beat the rush in prospect- 
ing and gold mining of the '30s. Radar lines, financed by 
the bottomless pit of the U.S. Treasury, were being built. 
The Distant Early Warning line crossed the Arctic at 
roughly 70° North, and the mid-Canada line crossed 
Canada at roughly 55° North. The management style used 
to complete these tasks was crisis and chaos. Most of the 
building materials were flown in and all the resupply was 
done by air. You could literally fly as much as you could 
handle. The record in our district was held by a pilot fly- 
ing for Ilford Airways. He did 144 revenue flying hours 
in ten days at the start of the season. I hauled gravel for 
about a month and put in over 200 hours. The gravel was 
required to make concrete for foundations. But, all good 
times eventually come to an end. 

Tom Lamb had a number of other business interests 
besides airplanes. The family home was at Moose Lake 
where they operated a trading post. In the summer he 
had a tug and barge operation on the Saskatchewan River, 
and in the winter he freighted with tractor trains. He also 
had an operation where, in turn for improving the habi- 
tat for muskrat on about 80 square miles of swamp, he 
had the sole right to trap them. This concession produced 
about 50 or 60 thousand prime muskrat skins which, of 
course, were traded at Tom's post on Moose Lake. 

All of the operations, with the exception of Lamb 
Airways, were run by natives. There was not a drop of 
Cree blood in Tom's family, yet the primary language in 
his house was Cree, and none of his kids learned English 
until they had to go to school. I never saw Tom in any- 
thing but beaded moosehide moccasins. He was also fairly 
decent in Chippewayan and could get by in Inuit. 

I met elderly natives who had worked the York boats 
for the Hudson Bay Company. It is not mentioned in the 
article, but free traders also used York boats. I met an 
elderly, retired (if you can ever retire from the position) 
Oblate missionary at Cross Lake who had traveled exten- 
sively by York boat. 

I did not realize it at the time—you never do—but I 
was witnessing the end of an era. The fur trade, as it had 
existed for 300 years, was coming to an end. Soon there 
would be no more tractor trains in the winter. The prospec- 
tor who walked over the ground would be replaced by 
airborne surveys. I know the world lost a class of people 


C HICKAMA II operated between Warrens Landing, 


it will never see again. Some were rough but well edu- 
cated, some were genteel but illiterate. All of them were 
self-reliant, resolute, and tougher than weasel piss. 


y October of 1959, I was flying a Beaver for TransAir 
and based at Lac DuBonnet, Manitoba. Every fall, 
anticipating freeze-up, there is a rush to get the 

shipments into the remote settlements. There is an excep- 
tional load of mail, as these settlements are going to be 
cut off for about six weeks. The government heavily sub- 
sidized the cost of moving mail by air, so that was a favored 
form of transportation. 

I was in Wabowden that year on the Hudson Bay 
Railway helping out Harvey Evans who was based there 
flying a Norseman. I ended up weathered in at South 
Indian Lake for a couple of days. By this time all the small 
lakes were frozen and ice extended far from shore on 
some of the big ones. There was a foot of snow in the 
bush. The weather eventually let me get into Wabowden. 
It was a Saturday afternoon. A cold front had gone 
through and it was now crystal clear, the temperature was 
dropping, and there wasn't a breath of wind. It was time 
for us to get our butts south. 

We decided to head for Norway House where TransAir 
had a base. Historically, Norway House froze up later than 
other places, as there was a good current through the 
channel where the base was located. We would each drop 
off a load at Cross Lake which was about halfway. That 
would clean up all the freight and mail. I got away before 
Harvey, as he had some last-minute chores closing up 
the base. - 

I had to break ice for about a hundred yards to get to 
the dock at Cross Lake. I unloaded and got out of there 
as fast as I could. It was well after dark by the time I 
reached Norway House. - 

Lo and behold, but when Harvey reached Cross Lake, 
there, tied to the dock with a dead battery, was the Taylor 
Airways Norseman. It was also based at Wabowden and 
flown by Captain Crunch, Harvey’s arch-enemy. They 
had pursued a running gunfight all summer regarding 
business ethics. This was an oxymoron, as ethics did not 
exist in the charter business. It was Hudson’s Bay rules. 
Anyway, Harvey gave a great sigh, took the battery out 
of his airplane, and got the Taylor Airways Norseman 
started. You can only take enmity so far but, Gawd, it was 
tempting. 

The resident Norseman was still at Norway House. By 
the time everyone arrived there were five airplanes tied 
to the dock. Three Norseman, a Beaver, and a 180. This 
was a large accumulation of airplanes for the time and 
place. The resident crew, pilot, and engineer, were men 
of great foresight. Expecting company, they had laid in 
a case of beer. Twenty-four long-necked brown beauties. 
Life just doesn’t get any better. 

The spontaneous and unanimous decision was made 
that we would celebrate a time-honored aviation tradi- 
tion: a freeze-up party. 
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have no idea how the word spreads so quickly, in a 

small isolated settlement, that a social event is about 

to happen. The community seems to know instanta- 
neously. It is a strange phenomenon. 

The base was a small frame building with rudimentary 
living quarters in one end, two very small bedrooms, and 
a kitchen. The majority of the building was a combined 
shop and warehouse. 

People started to drift in. The two clerks from the Bay, 
hair like strawstacks and speaking a Highland brogue so 
thick with oatmeal as to be unintelligible. They brought 
whiskey. An elderly Oblate priest who had been in 
the district since time began, he brought a bottle of 
Benedictine. The local RCMP detachment, both of them. 
They brought a couple of bottles of confiscated 
evidence. The former owner of the confiscated evidence 
showed up and he advanced the argument that if the 
Crown was about to dispose of some of the evidence, he 
should be allowed to help. He had paid for it. The RCMP 
allowed that his argument did have some merit, and it 
did seem only fair. Everyone present agreed with the deci- 
sion and truly felt that it demonstrated the fact that the 
RCMP would enforce the law without fear or favor. 

At the height of festivities there must have been 30 
people in the building. Someone was frying moose meat, 
and we had whitefish, lake trout, and pickerel (walleye). 
Someone had brought along some delectable bannock. 
There was enough booze to go around but not enough 
to cause permanent scars or disabilities. 

The most common language in the room was Cree; 
some of the guests spoke very little English. You could 
also hear French, Belgique, and Métis. Over all, you could hear 
the Highland Scots. I would estimate that you could 
hear them for three or four miles. It was a still night. 

We even had a couple of nurses and schoolteachers 
show up. It didn’t do the aviators any good, as the girls 
only had eyes for the RCMP. The two at the party were 
typical. This was when the force hired help by the foot. 
If you placed these two end-to-end you had over thirteen 
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CHICKAMA II as she appears today. "She 
is not a work of art...but she served the 
settlements and all who sailed in her for 
30 years." 


feet of law enforcement. And they 
had real careers. The girls had been 
warned that getting mixed up with a 
pilot was about the same as getting 
mixed up with a migrant fruit picker. 

Someone who had stepped outside 
hollered to come out and have a look. 
He was down at the dock. The night 
was clear and I believe you could have 
read a newspaper from the starlight 
alone. He said to crouch down and 
to look at the water from a low angle. 
It was so still in the brilliant moon- 
light you could see the ice crystals 
forming and in fingers advancing across the surface. I 
had never seen such an event before, and I have never 
seen it since. But it showed that we were going to have 
ice in the morning. The question was, how much? 

The freeze-up party was judged by all to have been a 
great success. We got our sleeping bags out of the air- 
planes and bedded down on the warehouse floor. We 
would face reality in the morning. 


ome the morning, with no one the worse for wear, 

it was decided by the senior members of our party, 

the three Norseman pilots, that I would be given 
the privilege of going first. I could go and break the 
ice with the Beaver. This decision was backed up by the 
fact that the Beaver was an all-metal airplane. The Norse- 
man was fabric covered and, at takeoff, could have her 
belly ripped open by flying shards of ice. I was not over- 
joyed at the prospect of going first but resigned 
to it. It was true that the Beaver would not suffer a shred- 
ded belly but the floats could be as easily slashed as a 
Norseman's. 

I was down at the dock, fueling the Beaver, when 
I heard the throbbing of an approaching diesel. Around 
the bend came CHICKAMA II with a barge alongside. An 
absolutely glorious sight! When the combination passed, 
we were out of the glue. The ice had been broken into 
very small pieces. 

I never saw CHICKAMA II again. Not until I pulled i into 
the museum parking lot in Selkirk. She is not a work of 
art. You will not find any teak or mahogany in her. She 
was built of the spruce and pine that came out of the local 
sawmill, but she served the settlements and all who sailed 
in her for 30 years. And she will always have a warm spot in 
my heart. 


A 


Although Jim McKay has little experience in conventional boats, 
he has logged a couple of thousand hours in float planes. One of 
his commands, a Noorduyn Norseman, had a lot of wood in its 
structure. 


The West Country Trading 
Ketch, Garlandstone 
Between the late 1800s and early 1900s hundreds of 
small sailing traders plied the coasts of the British 
Isles. One of the few survivors of that era is the 
ketch Garlandstone, whose history from her 1909 
launching to the beginning of her restoration in 
1987, is told through personal insight and 
anecdote.—Basil Greenhill 


















Shark Hunting in Ireland 

For centuries the islanders of the Irish west coast 
and, most particularly, of Achill, hunted the 
basking shark for its valuable oil. The author 

offers a fascinating insight into the fish, the 

hunting industry, and the skills and boats 

employed by the men who chased these gentle 
giants of the seas.—Criostoir MacCarthaign 


Daring the Sea 
In the second half of the twentieth-century 
the world witnessed transatlantic crossings 
in myriad bizarre craft-boats of ever-smaller 
dimensions, bath-tubs, even a bottle were 
used in attempts to enter the record books. 
Yet such exploits are nothing new: in 1896 
two men set off to cross the Atlantic 
under oar in a simple open boat from 
New Jersey. The author tells a startling 
story of heroism and adventure. 
—David W. Shaw 


GARLANDS The Gold-Rush Storeship Niantic 
In the middle of the nineteenth century San Francisco 
grew from a small settlement of a few hundred people 


| @ to a city of 15,000. 
| m n. Space was at a premium and entrepreneurs acquired 
| abandoned ships, beached them, and transformed them 
A X into store ships. One such was Niantic, a one-time trading 


ship to the China seas, then a Pacific whaling ship, and 


finally a ship building. Her story is one of survival and 
— adaptation, reflecting Californias heritage. 
QO a —James P. Delgado 
| | Hull-Leading in Maritime History 


Never recognized as one of the great British ports, Hull's 
: F s past is workaday rather than romantic or heroic, but the 
To su bscribe simply fill out the ports history is unique and its story is very much a 
product of the nation that it has served. Today, thanks to 


card opposite and mail It to us. generous endowments and a serious commitment on the 
Your satisfaction is guaranteed or we will part of Hull University’s hierarchy, the city is leading the 


way in British maritime historical studies. 


refund your money on all unmailed copies. | —pavia J. Starkey 
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A niche for traditional Norwegian boats 


by Paul Cuijpers 
Photographs by Alison Langley 


orway's coast is long and rough, with numerous 
islands and fjords that cut far into the land. 
Because of this geography, Norwegians have until 
recently depended on boats. Over a period of more than a 
thousand years, many different boat types have evolved for 
specific uses; some of these are still being built and sailed. 
Most traditional Norwegian boats are built with simple 
tools and great craftsmanship, and all share the common 
Scandinavian appearance that combines graceful lines and 
seaworthiness. Nowadays, however, few active builders of 
wooden boats remain, and the small-boat culture is 


disappearing. The European Community noted this trend, 
and initiated a program aimed at revitalizing ancient 
political and cultural links around the North Sea. 

As a result of this program, the Oselver Verkstaden 
(Oselver workshop) opened its doors during the summer 
of 1997. The workshop builds Oselvers (Os estuary boats), 
a well-known type of small, clinker-built sailing and row- 
ing boat used for fishing and transport. Several types of 
"Oselvers" exist the "fzring," “sekszring,” and 
"ottezring," with four, six, and eight oars, respectively. 
The design is very old; its basic form goes back over a 








* According to nautical archaeologist and ethnologist Arne Emil Christensen, Oselver "ottezering" boats are extremely rare. 
Sometimes, however, one may encounter large sekszerings with an extra pair of oarlocks. 
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Opposite—The Oselver—Os estuary boat— 
has origins stretching back to Viking times; 
indeed, boats built today closely resemble 
their 1,000-year-old ancestors in the Viking 
Ship Museum in Oslo. Twenty-five years 
ago, the boats were falling out of favor; 
many were burned to make space in 
boathouses. Interest, however, has 
resurged in recent years, and competition 
is sharp. 

Above left and right—The boats sail in two 
basic classes: Bermudan and sprit, with 
further divisions in the Bermudan classes. 
(Tips for fine-tuning a sprit rig appear on 
page 80). 

Right—Finished boats share space with a 
work in progress inside the Oselver 
Verkstaden. 


thousand years, to the time of the Viking ships. The 
ottezering was a sea boat, for herring fishing. It also trans- 
ported goods and carried the family to church on 
Sundays. The sekszring was similarly used for herring 
fishing. The little fzerings were utility boats; they ran 
errands in the fjords and fished up to five miles at sea. 


n the west coast of Norway, about 10 miles south 

of Bergen, lies the small village of Os. (The "o" is 

pronounced as “oe” as in “shoe.”) The name 
"Oselver" was first applied to the boats of this region 
around 1750 by two brothers, Lars and Jørn Tosdal, who 
owned a yard in the Os area. But the boat's design is much 
older than its name. 

The craft of building Oselver-type boats was already 
advanced during the Viking period. The Gokstad ship, 
Norway's most famous Viking ship, is now on display in 
the Viking Ship Museum in Oslo. Small, four-oared boats 
similar to the Oselver type were found with the Gokstad 





ship, and these are on display in the same museum. These 
boats date back to 890—900 A.D. 

From 1500 to 1600 the Oselver færing was built for 
export to Scotland and the Shetlands in the communi- 
ties of Tysnes, Os, Fusa, and Samnanger. The boats were 
built and then partly disassembled for transport. The con- 
ditions were right for this industry: there was lots of wood, 
the village was near the sea, and there was a strong boat- 
building tradition handed down from father to son. 

There was, however, a 70-year lull in the construction 
of these boats in Os, from about 1680 to 1750. It may have 
been difficult to find suitable wood during this period, 
as the sawmills were heavily taxed then. Outlying com- 
munities, however—those beyond Bergen's control—con- 
tinued to build and export the boats. 

Conditions were so difficult in Os by 1750 that the 
only yard left there was that of Lars and Jørn Tgsdal. At 
the end of the 18th century, however, the economy 
boomed—largely due to herring fishing. The sawmill tax 
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Oselver shape and details as recorded by maritime ethnologist Bernard Fzeroyvik, whose extensive collection of drawings 
of traditional Norwegian craft resides in the Fishery Museum in Bergen. Reproduced with permission. 
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Harlad Dalland, co-founder 
of the Oselver Verkstaden, 
displays an alnestok—a 
measuring stick upon 
which are recorded the 
principal dimensions of an 
Oselver. A bátaln is the 
basic measurement on this 
staff, aln being "cubit" in 
English. Webster's defines 
cubit as "an ancient unit of 
linear measure...about 18-22 
inches...the length of the 
arm from the middle finger 
to the elbow." According to 
the nautical archaeologist 
Arne Emil Christensen, "the 
aln used [in Oselver con- 
struction] is one of the two 
known medieval ones. It is 
55 cm long, today divided 
into 21 inches; old ones are 
divided into 20 inches." 


had been lifted. Suddenly there was demand for boats, 
and a new generation of builders—centered around the 
Tgsdal shop—was founded. Learning the craft took sev- 
eral years, and most builders were farmers who took up 
boatbuilding for extra income. 

From 1850 onward Os was the center of Oselver build- 
ing; around 1900 there were 30 boatbuilders active in the 
area. It is estimated that 300 færinger, 30 sekszeringer, 
and 10 larger boats were built per year here from 1890 to 
1900. But after the second World War, things changed 
fast with the introduction of the motor and new materi- 
als. The number of boatbuilders quickly diminished. 
Today, only five or six builders of the old generation are 
living; they are now in their seventies, eighties, and 
nineties. During the 1990s, there were only two active 
builders who had mastered the craft. They were Nils Olav 
Solbakken and Harald Dalland, and with the establish- 
ment of the Oselver Workshop they set to work to build 
Oselvers and to teach a new generation of builders. 

Harald Dalland, 56 years old, is a 13th-generation boat- 
builder. He can document the boatbuilding tradition in 
his family, on his mother's side, all the way back to 1624. 
He began his own career in the merchant navy, but in 
1975 he established himself as a boatbuilder, learning the 
trade from his family, neighbors, and from a course given 
by the late Jon Askvik. He has his own yard in Tysnes. 
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Nils Olav Solbakken, co-founder of the workshop, 
started boatbuilding in 1975 after studying the trade for 
two years in Risgr. Two younger boatbuilders, Leif Harald 
Amundsen and Bjarne Kalsnes, were the yard's first 
apprentices. Both are qualified boatbuilders from the 
Jondal Boatbuilding School; Kalsnes still works in the 
shop; Amundsen now works as a boatbuilder in Oslo. 
Today the yard has three apprentices. 


he boatshop of the Oselver Verkstaden is newly built 

and smells of fresh pine. In the attic more pine, for 

the boats, is stored and dried—additional wood, 
for the keels and stems, is kept under the pier. When the 
tide comes in the wood is immersed; it dries again as 
the tide ebbs. The seawater has a preservative effect; it 
also keeps insects at bay and removes acid from the wood. 
Wood thus treated is more stable and tough, and easier 
to cut with an ax. After this seawater immersion period, 
the wood is stacked and stickered and stored in a humid 
barn built of stone. The pine is treated similarly: it's kept 
for a number of months in saltwater before the planks 
are stacked for drying. 

By tradition, the trees are felled in January and 
February, when there is minimal sap flowing through 
them. They are milled in April and May. Dalland hires a 
bandsaw mill and does the operation himself. He has on 
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Hr Oselver use and modern-day 
racing of the boats are linked by tradi- 
tion: in their working days, the boats raced 
each other to get to the fish markets. In spite 
of the lack of a centerboard, Oselvers can sail 
remarkably close to the wind, and they have 
a near-perfect blend of seaworthiness and 
good rowing qualities. In 1871, the first offi- 
cial race was held off Bergen on St. Hansaften 
(midsummer night), and as a result of that 
race the Bergen Sailing Club was founded 
one year later. In 1894, the sailing club Ran 
was founded, exclusively for Oselver owners. 

The Oselver is an active national class in 
Norway, and has its own class club called the 
Oselverklubben under the direction of Norges 
Seilforbund (The Norwegian Sailing Association). There 
are five active sailing clubs around Bergen today, and.they 
organize regular races in conjunction with the 
Oselverklubben. There are two main classes, spriseil (for 8- 
square-meter sprit rigs) and Bermuda rig (for 8-, 10-, 15-, 
and 20-square-meter rigs). 

Another organization, called the. Oselverlaget, was 
founded in 1991 by Nilmar Søvik, who, like Harald Dalland, 
descended from a family of boatbuilders. Its goal is to pre- 
serve the Oselver use and its culture. The club has around 
200 members and is currently actively involved in build- 
ing its own boathouse in Os, not far from the Oselver 
Verkstaden. The members try to bring as many Oselvers 
as possible into active use again, by restoring the boats, 
organizing rowing regattas, and such. One does not have 
to own an Oselver in order to become a member. 


hand a variety of grown stock which he uses for knees, 
breasthooks, and sach: Dalland is quiet and friendly, and 
takes his time to explain all the details. 

The Oselver is clinker-built of pine on oak, with a 
length between 16' and 25' and the weight from 200 to 
400 Ibs. The Oselver is built right-side up, with three 
strakes per side. The boatbuilder doesn't use offsets or 
drawings, but rather works from memory and by eye. He 
uses a measuring device called alnestok or alnorstaf. His 
units, called a/n, are from an old Norwegian measuring 
system. One båtaln is approximately 55 cm long (about 
1.3), and it is divided into 20 tomme (thumbs). The mea- 
surements with the alnestok are taken from a string cen- 
terline stretched taught between two support posts, 
roughly at eye level. On the back of the alnestok are 
marked all essential lengths and ratios—which have 
evolved in Harald Dalland's fainily over hundreds of years. 
Typically, every boatbuilding family had its own proven 
set of measurements, and these were the basis for each 
individual boat. Each boat is different, though, specially 
suited to the user and use. 

before starting to work, Dalland sits down with each 
future owner and discusses the use of the boat. Will it be 
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A third organization, the Oselverbatbygjarlag, is for pro- 
fessional boatbuilders. Harald Dalland is the foreman. 


—PC 
CONTACTS 
Oselververkstaden 
5200 Os, Norway; tel 47—56—30—54—86 
Oselverlaget 


Nilmar Søvik, 5215 Lysekloster, Norway; 
tel 47-55-11-90-45 


Oselverklubben 


‘Kjell Totland, Edy. Griegsvei 12, 5037 Solheimsviken, 


Norway; tel 47-55-95-93-53 


Bergens Sjofartmuseum 
Haakon Sheteligs plass 15, Bergen, Norway; 
tel 47—55-54—96-00 


used in the sheltered waters of the fjord or at sea? Will 
it be used primarily for sailing or for rowing? Will the 
boat be engaged in shore fishing and require good maneu- 
verability, or are speed and tracking of primary impor- 
tance? The shape and size of the user are taken into 
account, too. One of the things that makes Harald Dalland 
a master boatbuilder—apart from his ability to cut a 15mm 
board to shape with nothing more than an ax, and with- 
out losing a finger or two in the process—is his ability to 
translate the requirements of the owner into lines and 
shapes that will deliver the desired qualities in a variety 
of sea conditions. 

To begin the actual construction, the stem and the 
sternpost are set up on stocks against support posts, and 
then the oak keel is laid. Originally the stem and stern 
were cut with an ax; later when the handsaw was intro- 
duced to Norwegian boatbuilding, the stem and stern 
were sawn. Dalland used wooden templates to define the 
basic outline of the stems, and adapts these shapes as 
required. 

With the backbone in place, the garboards are cut in 
three pieces. Arne Emil Christensen, who has studied 
and documented myriad traditional Norwegian craft, 
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Harald Dalland works with an apprentice on trimming the vertical scarf in the backbone of a new Oselver. Most of the cutting in 





an Oselver is accomplished with a small ax, as with the plank edge bevel at right. 





notes in his book, /nshore Craft of Norway, that "[t]radi- 
tionally, the garboard hood ends should be hewn to shape. 
The butt of a suitable pine was selected, cloven by means 
of wedges, and hewn to a delicately curved shape with 
the aid of hand and eye alone. Some boat-builders started 
to steam the garboards during the 1930s, a practice sternly 
frowned upon by the few men who still followed the tra- 
ditional way of building." Dalland uses an ax to hew the 
ends of these curved planks exactly to shape when build- 
ing a pure racing boat; otherwise, he resorts to steaming 
and bending the planks to shape. According to Arne Emil 
Christensen, even the steamed garboards require some 
shaping with the ax. 

A garboard is built up of three pieces, the bakhals aft, 
the botnabord in the middle, and framhals forward. The 
parts are joined together by a rivet-fastened scarf, usually 
filled with a piece of thin paper and tar. Shores from the 
ceiling and floor are used to keep the boards in place. It 
is amazing to see how the boatbuilder cuts the boards 
directly to shape with a size of ax one would normally 
associate with heavy firewood chopping. Due to the pre- 
cut curve and twist there is little tension on the boards. 
The plank edges are beveled with a plane, by eye, in prepa- 
ration for the broadstrakes. 

A broadstrake is made of two pieces: the frambore and 
the bakbore; these are riveted to the garboard. Prior to 
1890, the nails used for fastening the laps were made of 
iron, cut by a blacksmith or by the builder himself; they 
were square with a flat head. Later, machine-made round 
nails became available. Copper nails came into use in the 
1920s. 

The sheerstrake, also made of two pieces (the framripe 
and bakripe), comes next. The planks are through- 
fastened to the frames using trenagler (wooden nails; 
trunnels). The trenagler is driven in a pre-drilled hole 
through the timber and strake. A wedge made from pine 
is driven into the peg from the outside of the hull and 
the excess wood is removed. Three beams called frambete, 





If the Oselver is intended for sailing rather than purely for 
rowing, subtle changes are made to improve sailing qualities. 
These include the addition of a 6'-deep keel, which helps with 
tracking. The boats go to windward well, but their tenderness 
requires a vigilant crew. 
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A fleet of Oselvers on a — leg. Squint away the fas: sails and aluminum — a nd: based 
anachronisms—and this photo transports the viewer back 1,000 years. 





midbete, and hodlerong are fastened and the thwarts are 
positioned on top of these. 

The gunwales, with the distinctive keipane (rowing locks 
made from grown crooks), come last. The keipane are made 
from oak, and sometimes ash. The oars are balanced'and 
their shafts have a triangular cross-section; the blades are 
slightly bent. Although the keipane look very primitive, 
they provide for very comfortable rowing. Due to its tri- 
angular shape, a shaft is held steady by its flat face bearing 
on the keipane; the oar does not turn in the water, so no 
energy is wasted on keeping the blade in a vertical posi- 
tion. The Oselver rows very light and has excellent tracking. 

In the old days, most Oselvers were finished with a coat 
of tar on the outside, and linseed oil finished the inside. 
For the first coat on the exterior, raw linseed oil was used. 
The second layer was of thinned boiled linseed oil. Then 
a layer of pure linseed oil was applied over that. To pre- 
vent the sheerstrake from drying and splitting, light 
colors were used in order to reflect the sun. Nowadays, 
most boats are varnished. 

Building an Oselver takes between 300 and 400 hours, 
and today the average price for a finished boat with oars 
is around 59,000 Norwegian kroner (about US $6,500)— 
including taxes. An 1]-alner (207) sekszring will come 
to around NOK 76,000 (US$8,500). This winter, the work- 
shop is building two racing boats, and the order book 
currently has 35 boats on it—enough work for the next 
four vears. 
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“What I like most about boatbuilding,” says Dalland, 
"is the moment when the boat is finished. I look at all the 
foolish mistakes I have made, push the boat out of the 
shop, and make a fresh new start." 


ifferent types of sailing rigs evolved over time and 

all types of rigs are used on the Oselver, ranging 

from Bermuda, lug, and gaff rig, to the oldest 
types of square sails. Nowadays, the sails are usually made 
from modern materials such as Dacron and nylon, but 
traditionally sails were made from hemp, linen, and cot- 
ton. The cloth was boiled with birchbark to prevent rot- 
ting, and in winter sheep fat and paraffin were applied 
to make the sails water-repellent. 

The Oselver is a bit tippy and difficult for first-time 
sailors to sail in because the boat is very light, has a low 
freeboard, and has no ballast or keel. The mainsheet is 
kept in the right hand at all times, as the tiller is usually 
on the port side. The boats usually carry a three- or four- 
person crew, and the experience is typical of dinghy sail- 
ing: weight distribution matters, there's lots of hanging 
over the side, and the ride is wet. 

A 


— — 


Paul Cuijpers recently retired from the Dutch navy after 18 years in 
submarines. He moved to Norway last year, and is now a software 
engineer (who builds small boats and canoes) living in Bergen. 
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roper look." — Peter H. Spectre, Wooden Boat #150 ; : 
PSP FE coy P.O. Box 71, Lincoln St., East Boothbay, Maine 04544 


Call us for a color card and prices. 
163 Mt. Vernon St., New Bedford, MA 02740 * 508-997-9008 (207) 633-5071 


SEATTLE CENTRAL COMMUNITY COLLEGE -— : 
WOOD CONSTRUCTION CENTER THE WORLD 9 


THE MARINE CARPENTRY PROGRAM FINEST CHISELS 


' SR Our huge selection of Japanese chisels will take a sharper 
Providing skilled ! c EAE! LO EM o v edge and hold it longer than any other chisel in the world. 
employees B —— | Period. They are available for use with the heaviest of 
to the marine trades a 2H d hammers or for the most delicate of cuts. Backed by over 
since 1936 | — aoa M 1,000 years of sword-making tradition, our chisel-mak- 
Aa «d A ac AN ers pride themselves on making only the best. For a two- 
"Over 75% of our shipwrights are MESE? gene VOE year subscription to our catalog with the largest selection 
from the Marine Carpentry program" ME 2 : —— = of Japanese woodworking tools reflecting this age-old 

Dan Franck, * See pride and tradition, send $2.00. 
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four times a year y VA THE JAPAN WOODWORKER 1-800-537-7820 
SUE * — www.japanwoodworker.com 





Okoume Plywood 
4MM - $28.50, 6MM - $42.00 
Meranti Plywood 
6MM- $26.00, 12MM - $42.00 
The Boat Builders Warehouse Other thickness & grades available 


Free Catalog Available 2?" Cedar Strip Canoe & 


Toronto, ON & Buffalo, NY Pi MES Kits. Based on designs 
(416) 232-0522 Fax (800) 894-1783 ^ by Bear Mountain, Guillemot. 

www.noahsmarine.com * Green Valley & Laughing Loon. 

e-mail: noahs@noahsmarine.com 





Coatings 
Inc. 


Your One-Stop Source 
for All Your Epoxy & 
Fiberglass Needs 


Product Kit Size Price 















6 oz x 60" fiberglass cloth - $5.15/yd 






Penetrating Epoxy Primer for 
Wood 2 gal. $61.00 S — mee — 
Epoxy 1 to 1 Laminating Resin 2qt. $19.90 Stitch & Glue Kayak Kits — on EAST 1.2 Gal Kit - $70 






2 gal. $61.00 
Epoxy 2 to 1 Laminating Resin 1 gal. $56.50 


Epoxy 3 to 1 Laminating Resin 1qt. $13.00 
1 gal. $35.45 


Designs from Aquarius & Roy Folland Epoxy 2 Gal Kit - $235 









LOVE SCHOONERS? * OWN ONE? * DREAM OF 







Epoxy 5 to 1 Laminating Resin 1qt. $16.45 
1 gal. $45.50 OWNING ONE? * OR DO YOU JUST HAVE AN 
Epoxy Adhesive 1 pr — AVID INTEREST IN TRADITIONAL VESSELS? 
2 gal. $72.00 






Lightweight Epoxy Fairing 2 pt. $9.00 JOIN US! Please copy and return to address below: 


Putty 2 gal. $33.90 
3/4—10 oz. Cloth as Low as $4.15 Per Yard! 
(Polyester resins also available) 






Name Phone: (H) 






Addes |^ O m ... | /W 






City, State, Zip Fax 
SPECIAL FORMULATION AND LARGER AMOUNTS 


AVAILABLE—JUST Give Us A CALL! 
(MENTION THIS AD WHEN YOU CALL FOR A FREE CATALOG) 


1-800-272-7890 


P.O.Box 60457, 
3201 28th Street N 
St. Petersburg, FL 33784 
(727) 327-8117 * Fax:(727) 327-6691 





Vessel Name: 






Rig: Designer: 





Builder: Year: Homeport 


J Yes, sign me aboard. My $25.00 annual dues are enclosed 
Mail to: A.S.A., P.O, Box 484, Mystic, CT 06355 





The American Schooner Association invites you to join us. We hold annual meetings, annual 
rendezvous, publish a quarterly newsletter, "Wing & Wing" with news of schooner activities in the U.S. 
and around the world, and sponsor an annual award for the person or organization whose efforts best 
exemplify our goals. Be a part of all this. amschoonerGhotmail.com 
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moothing Epoxied Surfaces 





Leave the sandpaper in the drawer 
by Robb White 


Illustations by Sam Manning 


e have been epoxy-coating our little boats since 

the early 1970s, and have proven the technique 

to our satisfaction. Builders of strip-planked 
canoes, kayaks, and other small boats have, too. 

Epoxy, however, is tough stuff to work with. It cures 
rough. Because sandpaper takes off not only the runs 
and bumps, but also all of the coating round these blem- 
ishes too, it seems like you have to take two steps back to 
go one ahead. We have fought these tendencies for years 
and have gradually, by experiment, learned how to make 
a good job of epoxy-coating. 

The trick is to not sand epoxy at all (it doesn't sand 
worth a flip anyway). A cabinet scraper works wonder- 
fully well. You can scrape off the runs and bumps with- 


out messing up the surface of the actual coating. There 
is no need for earplugs (which cut out the radio) or a 
dust mask (which tickles the bristles sticking out of your 
nose). Scraping goes quickly, too. I can scrape the first 
coat, inside of a boat—frames, rails, and all, up in the 
corners, the very nooks up by the stem, mind you—in 
less than half the time it used to take to sand it, and there 
is still plenty of epoxy left on the wood. The sharp scraper 
makes short work of the horrors of epoxy without trying 
to dig into the wood or reduce the general thickness of 
the coating. The blade just slides over the flat places and 
shaves off the bristles, bumps, and runs like a razor does 
with whiskers, moles, and wrinkles. 

Cabinet scrapers are simple, flat, thin pieces of steel 


Figure 1 (above)—Scrapers have long been used by cabinetmakers and joiners to achieve superior surfaces in wood. They can 
also be used in lieu of sandpaper to dress rough epoxy. Although scrapers can be store-bought, a piece of an old handsaw works 


quite well, too. 
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Forming the square edge — Snagued-off section of sau bloe 


New, shara, fine-toothed mill fib 





~ Wood ar leather 


Back edge of the blade is filed or ground 
square fo the sides and polished Smooth 
with hard Arkansas Stone. 





Figure 2 


which, when properly sharpened and burnished in an 
ancient ritual, will pare, most predictably, the thinnest 
little shaving from a piece of wood, no matter which way 
the grain is running. Before sandpaper was invented, 
scrapers were all people had to put the final lick to the 
job. And a fine lick it is. Wood that has been scraped 
shines in a special way. The razor-sharp edge of the scraper 
shaves the walls of the once-living cells so that each newly 
sliced surface gleams. Sandpaper dulls the reflection from 
those facets of cellulose and diminishes the sheen of the 
wood beneath the varnish. It is easy to demonstrate this 
by taking a single swipe with a razor-sharp scraper on a 
piece of wood that you have already sanded to a fare- 
thee-well. It will make an obvious shiny spot on the vel- 
vety wood. On some woods (like mahogany or rift-sawn 
oak, in sunlight) the difference is astonishing. Scraping 
epoxy or any hard, unpigmented coating (the pigment 
in the paint is usually calcium carbonate—limestone— 
which will dull any edge tool instantly) is astonishing too, 
if the scraper is very sharp. And that’s the trick. 


harpening and burnishing are easy once you get 
used to it. Here’s how it works: The edge of the 
scraper is filed, or ground, so that it is as square and 
smooth as possible (hard stones, carbide paper on cast 
iron, or lapping stones work well). Then the steel is swaged 
by a tool called a “burnisher” so that the square edges 


Once the edge is square, its corners are burnished until the 
edge has a slight concavity. 





The key to good scraping is a properly sharpened tool, and the 
first step towards that is to grind the business edge square. 


are formed into sharpened and work-hardened burrs 
along the edge of the tool (Figure 2). 

After you get the edge square and hard-Arkansas 
(6,000-grit) smooth, lay the scraper down on a flat, hard 
surface (I use my bandsaw table) and carefully burnish 
the flats of both sides with a hard burnishing rod (I use the 
shank end of a diamond-polished solid-carbide router bit 
set in a file handle...which might be the best use for a 
router bit) until the hard rubbing of the hard steel with 
the even harder burnisher upsets the sides of the scraper 
so that there is a slight concavity on the edge which you 
will be able to feel (Figure 3). Lubricate the burnisher 
with a little very light oil (I like camellia sasanqua seed 
oil now, but that's just another quirk). Put the pressure 
to it, but don't rock the burnisher. Put about 11 good 
hard strokes on each side. Make sure you go all the way 
to the ends of the edge. Try not to run off the ends of 
the scraper onto the table. Pivot the burnisher a little as 
you approach the corners so the end is still on the steel 
as the body passes by; that way you won't force the two 
little edges you are forming to converge and mess up the 
next step. 

After the concavity of the edge feels right from end to 
end, clamp the scraper, edge up, into a wood-faced vise and 
rub the edge square with a burnisher. Start off light, and 
be careful you don t fold those two little edges you made 


Figure 3 
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in the first step back in toward each other (watch out at 
the ends). After you get a couple of light swipes, bear 
down. That's what swages the steel out to the sides to form 
the cutting edges (Figure 4). Put both hands on the bur- 
nisher—mash hard and stroke slow. Hold it perfectly 
square with the steel. Don’t slip and come down on that 
scraper with your hand. A square-sharp, thin piece of 
steel, hit hard, will cause tendon-tying complications in 
the emergency room. After a while you should have a 
complete, well-swaged, 
work-hardened, shaving- 
sharp, easily felt, hooked 
blade all along both sides 
of the edge of that tool. 
Treat it carefully. Never 
put two sharp scrapers 
together; they'll notch 
each other. 

After I wash off the 
oil, I leave the tool just 
like that for scraping 
epoxy—although typi- 
cally there's another step, 
in which, for scraping 
wood, you lightly curl 
the edge that was 
extruded out to the sides 
by the burnisher. You 
can buy these cute little 
ready-made thingamajigs 
from all these slick wood- 
working catalogs that get 
stuffed, jam-tight into 
your mailbox, that they 
say will let you dial in a 
certain angle like you | 
knew what you were 
doing. I turn the edge 
on some scrapers down 
a bit by holding the bur- 
nisher at a slight angle to 
make it work a little better (by experiment) on softwoods 
like cypress and cedar, but a square burr works best on 
hard stuff like epoxy and will work fine on any wood. If 
you turn the edge down too much, plastic will build up 
under the burr and not pare off clear of the steel. 


Figure 4 


(exaggerated ) 


concave 





leathers 





here’s a right way to scrape (Figure 5), but it is easy 

to get the feel. The angle that you hold the steel 

to the work is the trick. There are two ways to go 
wrong. If you don’t lay it down enough (the angle to the 
wood too obtuse), the tool will just slide without cutting 
because the sharp edge is held off the surface by the blunt, 
burnished shoulder of the steel. If you do that on epoxy, 
you can feel the steel skate on the shiny surface. If you 
bear down too hard at that skating angle, the friction will 
melt the plastic and leave white streaks that go so deep 
that scraping them off takes much more scraping (and 
coating thickness reduction) than necessary. It doesn’t 
take much pressure to cut epoxy with a sharp tool. The 
trick is to let it slide lightly on the shoulder and lay it down 
(make the angle between the work and the sides of the 
tool more acute) until the blade begins to shave plastic. 
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Burnishing the cutting edge to mushroom-out the hollowness — 





The corners of the concave edge are now burnished so they 
mushroom out to the sides, forming the tool's cutting edges. 


When I get to that state, I pick back up just a tiny bit and 
lightly work the scraper over the shiny surface. The heel 
keeps the sharp edge just above the average surface so 
that it nips off the bumps ever so delightfully. Some big 
bumps take three or four nips, but all that gets cut is 
the bump, not all the material around it, cleaned down 
to the wood, like sandpaper does. 

Don't lay the tool down so flat to the surface that the 
cutting edge scrapes instead of slices. "Scraper" is not 
exactly the right name 
for the tool. The steel 
works best when it is cut- 
ting like a tiny plane. A 
plane regulates the 
depth of cut and angle 
of the blade with all that 
cast iron in its body. A 
cabinet scraper depends 
on the tiny heel between 
the burnished burrs 
of the cutting edges and 
the feel of your hands to 
hold the sharp part of 
the blade where it needs 
to be, sort of like a minia- 
ture slick. If you actually 
scrape with a scraper (or 
any edged tool), you'll 
dull it right away. You 
can tell when a properly 
sharpened scraper is get- 
üng the job done by 
looking at the shavings. 
If it is right, the parings 
from the wood are actu- 
ally very thin shavings— 
much thinner than 
paper. On epoxy, proper 
shavings look like Saran 
wrap-thin, translucent 
strips of plastic. If the 
blade is not sliding, it picks up fuzz when you are work- 
ing wood, but plastic builds up in the hook and boogers 
up the surface of the work and will gum up your sharp- 
ening tools. 

When the scraper starts getting dull, the tendency is 
to lay down on it to try to make it scrape a little longer. 
Best to lay it all the way down and get another one. I, 
not one to worry a dull tool to death, have a bunch of 
scrapers, sharp-edge up, in a little grooved board, close 
to hand. 

I love my edged tools. I feel invincible when I look at 
all those polished little ready edges gleaming up at me. 
I have all kinds of scrapers (some of them specially shaped 
for long-forgotten pieces of wood). Although they are 
dear, they are cheap. For quick (but exquisite) work on 
wood, a piece of worn-out (but precious) handsaw works 
best. The relatively soft steel will swage into a big hook 
that will polish even rough, cross-grained lumber quicker 
than you can say “belt sander.” I have a nice little board 
of lovely, thin, flexible Sandvik scrapers with which I can 
finish off the little convexity and concavity of the tran- 
som by bending them, just right, in my hands. I am fond 


Figure 5 
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“Scraper” is actually a misleading name for this tool, because it is more effectively used to shave or slice—like a plane or chisel. 


Scraping will dull the tool quickly. 


of my old ready-made Disston cabinet scrapers for fine 
work in wood. For epoxy, though, nothing beats a scraper 
broken out of the hard steel of a worn-out disposable- 
blade Ryoba or even Dozuki saw (put on those glasses to 
break that hard stuff). The thin steel is too hard to swage 
into a hook big enough for fast work in wood, but it is 
just right for epoxy. 

We sheathe the planks of all our little lapstrake boats, 
inside and out, with fiberglass before they go on the boat, 
so we must smooth that epoxy-impregnated fiberglass 
cloth. For all sorts of reasons (some personal), we don’t 
like to molest the fibers of the cloth with sandpaper. The 
precision of the simple cabinet scraper is a joy. It allows 
us to fair just the epoxy that encapsulates the fibers of 
the cloth without cutting down to the glass itself—as is 
inevitable when sanding. 

For epoxy coatings without fiberglass, it is possible to 
put three smoothed coats on a small boat all in the time 
window of no-sand recoating, if you are careful. Though 
epoxy can be beautifully scraped while it is still green- 
cured if both the scraper and operator are very sharp, 
scraping does not prepare the surface for varnish or paint 
or even another coat of epoxy if you wait too long. A 
scraped surface is too shiny. Good adhesion to hard-cured 
epoxy (or anything else) requires the surface to be so 
covered with fine scratches that a microscope would 
show no shiny places. If the epoxy has cured beyond the 
chemical-bond time window, it is best to follow the pre- 
cise fairing of the scraper with a coarse abrasive nylon 
pad. The soft pad doesn't cut the outside corners (like 
plank laps) as badly as sandpaper and gets up in the inside 
corners better. The porosity of the pad carries water for 





washing off the amine blush, too. (Amine blush is the 
waxy by-product of the curing process of some epoxies.) 
We continue the scraping, followed by the maroon Scotch- 
Brite (might as well give the Devil his due), all the way 
through the varnish job. The scraper fairs the varnish 


just as well as it did the epoxy, and the dry abrasive pad 
` J d 


sort of wipes up the dust so you can see what you are 
doing. 

There is one caveat to all this: You can go too far. A 
cabinet scraper is what makes it possible to see your reflec- 
tion, undistorted, in the shiny French-polished surface 
of expensive furniture and musical instruments. There 
is the risk of having a boat so beautiful that all you want 
to do is drift and admire your reflection. A 


Robb White has been building small boats in South Georgia since 1961. 
He does business as Robb White and Sons, and was profiled in 
WB No. 160. 





— SOURCES — 


Camellia oil, saws, and other Japanese stuff 
Hida Tool and Hardware, 1333 San Pablo Ave., Berkeley, 
CA 94702; 510-524-3700. 


Ready-made scrapers 
Highland Hardware, 1045 Highland Ave., NE, Atlanta, 
GA 30306; 404-872-4466. 


Lee Valley Tools Ltd., P.O. Box 1780, Ogdensburg, NY 
13669-6780; 800-267-8735. 
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SULTANA's Charms 


A Colonial schooner reborn 





long time ago, back when I was a teenager newly 
discovering Howard Chapelle's engrossing text 
and drawings about historic craft, I was somehow 
drawn to the ships of the later 1700s, before the time 
when speed dominated the world. Others could have their 
clippers, fast fishing schooners, and yachts; my prefer- 
ence was for baroque bulk, 
those earlier stolid hulls 
with their sculptured grace, 
elegance, and cannons. 
Among all the frigates, 
brigs, barks, and others, 
one small vessel particularly 
caught my eye. In Chapelle's 
The History of American 
Sailing Ships (New York, 
1935) I found drawings 
of the Colonial schooner 
SULTANA, measuring little 
more than 50' on deck 
but authentically sport- 
ing all the features that 
my Treasure Island/John 
Paul Jones/Hornblower- 
saturated brain could lust 
for—squaresails, swivel guns, 
quarterdeck, widowed tran- 
som, etc. She was a gem. I 
wondered what she must 
have looked like, and what 
it might have felt like to sail 
on her. Maybe even build 
her? She seemed small 
enough to be possible. What 
would such a project take? 
These dream questions 
were eclipsed by life's real- 
ities, to be revived a few 
years later when I saw a 
scale model of SULTANA, 
and then another, and it 
became apparent there were 
plenty of kindred souls who'd been seduced by her. Her 
modeled form was even better than her lines plans had 
suggested, bringing dimensionality, albeit in miniature. 
Many more years were to pass before a modelist came 
along who was inclined to build her in actual size. This 
was shipwright John Swain, I learned, a builder who— 
lacking the money to just do it—had sparked an organi- 
zation in Chestertown, Maryland, laid a keel (see WB No. 
151) in October 1998, and seen her launched, outfitted 
there, and sailing in the summer of 2001. 
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The newly built Schooner SULTANA under power, summer 2001, 
with Capt. Gioia Blix in command. 


ing ever since,” John Swain notes as we drive through 

Maryland's pastoral Eastern Shore on a September 
afternoon, headed for Chestertown. There I would spend 
a couple of days with the ship and the people who had 
created her, getting answers to my questions of over half 
a century earlier; these had 
now multiplied. My host is 
red-headed, short-bearded, 
56, looks a decade younger, 
and exudes enthusiasm 
tinged with exhaustion. 
There is also, a certain sad- 
ness with the end of a work 
that has long engaged him. 

“I used to look at her 
plans and dream about 
what it would be like to 
just. be in her. Then I 
read Harold Hahn's The 
Colonial Schooner, 1763—1773, 
and went to Holland and 
watched BATAVIA being 
built (see WB No. 108), and 
I realized SULTANA could 
be done.” 

The experience Swain 
brought to the doing of it 
included training by a 
teacher he credits as Curtis 
Applegarth (“He gave me 
the basics”), then work at 
Dickerson Boat Builders 
(“where I learned all the 
aspects”), and, for the past 
three decades, as an in- 
dependent builder (see WB 
No. 15). As to the dream’s 
other requirements, accord- 
ing to all reports, the project 
had garnered sufficient com- 
munity enthusiasm, fund- 
ing, and organizational support to see it through with 
seeming ease, a blessing by no means visited on other, 
similar projects. Had things indeed gone as smoothly as 
reported? 

“Well,” a smile, “we thought it would take three years, 
which is what it did take, with everybody sorry to see the 
end of her building. We came in on schedule and under 
budget.” By how much? “We thought it would cost $1.3 
million; she wound up costing altogether some $1 mil- 
lion.” How had this been accomplished? “We were very 


us off her on July 11, and have been recover- 


le 
. 







The new SULTANA's frames were 
built from osage orange (Maclura 
pomifera)—a wood associated 
more with archery bows than with 

boats. But it is tough and durable—like 
black locust—and SULTANA's builders had a 
seemingly endless supply of the timber. 





and the sternpost. 
Cutting it in the winter 
was our first job. Then 
we just laid it out to cure 
for the year it took to organize 
everything and lay the keel, which is 
white oak." Although John hatched 
the idea for this project, his references 











frugal. For instance, see those trees over there?" We are 
passing a copse of good-sized, somewhat gnarly decidu- 
ous trees that I couldn't identify. "Osage orange. They're 
not indigenous; a lot of osage seedlings were brought 
from Arkansas in the mid-1800s. They did fine here, but 
they can get too big and shade a lot of farmland, so we 
got to cut what we needed for all of SULTANA's frames 
and other scantlings—for pretty much the cost of taking 
it. Osage is very rot-resistant and plenty tough, although 
it was hard to find pieces straight enough for deckbeams 


are always the plural “we, us, our." For 
an “I,” he has to be squeezed. 

“Well, I did put together the initial plan, but then took 
it to my friend Drew McMullen. He liked the idea enough 
to become its Project Director, which he has been ever 
since, and he should get most of the credit for having 
brought it off.” The two had previously worked together 
on a Chesapeake Bay skipjack. Now they were partnered 
in a project that would require contributions of time, tal- 
ent, money, and facilities that they could only hope for. 
With what inducement? 

“She’s a Colonial vessel that patrolled these waters 





SULTANA under sail. Blacksmith Kelly Smith built all of the iron hardware. The armament on the quarterdeck was made by Paul 
Barnett of South Bend, Indiana, who cast the VE from TTE taken from original 18th-century half-pound British swivel guns. 


p 
\ 
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A.J. Kolodziejski, wielding a big shipwright's 
slick, cleans the hook scarf connecting the 
white-oak keel timber to the osage orange 
gripe—the first of 14 pieces that will 
become the stem. 





during the time when Chestertown was 
one of the main seaports in Chesa- 
peake Bay. Also, when she was bought 
by the Royal Navy to chase smugglers, 
full plans were made of her; a lot of | Ii 
her early logs have survived, along (Ui) wa 
with specifications and inventories. | Mi AMI 
All in all, she’s probably the best- ie | 
documented Colonial schooner of || 
the pre-Revolutionary period. For | 
sure she's a living history lesson." 
(For the story of the original SUL-  - 
TANA, see sidebar below.) = 
This provenance and linkage with — 
historic Chestertown, plus the little schooner’ s indubitable 
charms, made an attractive package. Along with the pre- 
sentation of a plausible plan for educational programs 
to attend both her building and then sailing, the Schooner 
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Sultana Project was launched, generating a full crew of 
directors, committees, staff, volunteers, and financing. 


Enthusiastic patronage came from Chester River Craft 
and Art, Inc., a community-minded group with sub- 
stantial funding for such a worthy cause, as well as indi- 
vidual contributors. Chestertown itself offered an acre 


or so of yard, adjoining the town's equipment-service 
facility, for boathouse, shop, and office; a spacious busi- 


ness office was made available by the 
proprietor of the adjoining White 
M Swan Tavern. Established in 

1733, the tavern could have been 
a watering hole for the original 

SULTANA sailors. It is currently a bed- 
and-breakfast that has been restored 
to a museum-like condition, and from 
here it is a short walk past Colonial 
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happily at her dock on the Chester River, 
right about where her namesake might have 
floated some 230 years ago. "Well, there 
she is," says John, a proud father for sure. 
Gemlike in her newness, SULTANA is as saucy as 
I'd always envisioned and then some. I’m not a qualified 


judge of the shipwright’s craft at this level, nor of the 


minutiae of Colonial-period rigging and furniture, but 





SULTANA’s Lines 


he original schooner SULTANA was built at 

Benjamin Hallowell's Boston shipyard in 1767. 

Her worthy construction, plus her speed and other 
qualities, came to the attention of the British Admiralty 
in Boston at a moment when the Crown needed small, 
fast vessels like her to patrol the Colonial coasts against 
smugglers. These were doing a brisk business all along 
the Eastern Seaboard in evading the various taxes that 
would soon help spark the American Revolution. Hence, 
in 1768, SULTANA made a January crossing to England. 
She was surveyed at the Royal Navy Yard, Deptford, and 
purchased after her examination report found she “Has 
the Character of being a good Sailor.... Appears well wrot 
& put together...a proper vessel, fit to purchase for his 
Majesty's service." At the same time, her lines were 
drafted. 

For the next five years, HM Schooner SULTANA's move- 
ments are well recorded in her logs, musterbooks, and 
journals that have survived into the present time. All 
together, they provide a remarkably detailed window into 
life aboard a King's coast guard vessel in the last days of 
the Colonial period. She is perhaps the best documented 
Colonial vessel of her day. 

By August 1768, SULTANA was refitted for her new ser- 
vice with accommodations below and provisions for 25 
people; on deck, she mounted eight half-pounder swivel 
guns meant to be loaded with pistol balls and used like 
big shotguns at close quarters. In order to make sure she 
had the speed to close to that range, her bald-headed 
Colonial schooner rig was given topmasts with square 
sails. She was sent back to Halifax, then Boston just in 
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time to help the Royal Navy in its military reinforcement 
of that port. Her first patrols took her to Newport, Rhode 
Island, then ranged between various ports during 1769. 
In late August of that year she was assigned to the 
Chesapeake, where she diligently chased and boarded 
scores of ships, incoming and outgoing, running them 
down as necessary and bringing them to with warning 
shots. During early 1770, SULTANA’s particular area of 
patrol was Maryland's “Easterning Shore." Later she was 
kept busy as a dispatch packet besides her usual duties, 
and in 1771 became the center of an incident in Newport 
Harbor. There, SULTANA’s commander captured a crew- 
man who had deserted, a seizure that incensed the increas- 
ingly rebellious population. As recorded in the log: "The 
people of Newport threatened to board us, cut us off (the 
anchor), and burn the Schooner." The swivels, muskets 
and pistols, were loaded; the cutlasses and pikes were 
placed at hand, and the petulant citizens of Newport 
stayed home. 

SULTANA's next patrols were off the mouth of the 
Delaware, and as the political climate in the Colonies 
heated up, so did her service. Often she stopped as many 
as five ships per day; her threats of force became com- 
monplace. On May 9, 1772 SULTANA fired her guns in 
earnest when the crew of a brig she had seized, CAR- 
OLINA, attacked in boats attempting to retake their ship. 
They were beaten off. 

In July, SULTANA was ordered back to England, where 
it was decided she was just too small, and she was sold out 
of the Navy, likely into coastal merchant service for the 
rest of her career. There the record of her ends. 








the overall impression is of much attention to every aspect 
of design and construction. Her few anachronisms are 
limited to statutory or perceived necessities—fire extin- 
guisher, life rings, a few modern fenders, navigation lights, 
a Danforth backup anchor on deck. Aloft, her running 
rigging and sails are made of hemp and flax look-alike 
materials (Roblon and Oceanus cloth); her 75" plow-steel 
shrouds are served, dressed, and appear original to the 


The interior is "as original as you can do it and still 
be Coast Guard certified," according to executive 
director Drew McMullen. The changes from the 
original are mostly small ones, like the addition of 
a sole in the hold and wider doors into the berths. 
Some interior space was converted from original 
to accommodate machinery. 


eye. There is nothing intolerable to any eye 
except that of the hard-core purist, and in most 
cases such items are disguised by tarps or clever 
woodwork. A proper 18th-century binnacle box 
holds a very modern control array under its lid; 
a harmonious deck chest is neatly lettered in 
period typeface: COMPRESSED NATURAL GAS 
FLAMMABLE; a pair of pump cases with their 
handles look real, but are vents for a 225-hp 
John Deere six-cylinder diesel in a hold as hidden as the 
32" propeller. This ship can travel on schedules unthink- 
able to the original. Fortuitously, the engine occupies a 
storage hold no longer needed for the barrels and boxes 
that once occupied the space, so SULTANA below decks 
retains the 1768 layout, an open run of space with bunks 
and tiny cabins to either side, a galley forward, and a toilet 
closet more accommodating to modern notions than 
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I8th-century custom. The one watertight bulkhead 
demanded by the Coast Guard is forward of the foremast 
and does not interfere with the run of the ship, in fact is 
hardly noticeable. 

"Otherwise she's pretty much original. We didn't 
change her. There are a few deviations we couldn't help, 
such as the frames; rather than the 10" frames on 21" cen- 
ters called for in her original specs, we had to give her 8” 
frames on 16" centers to compensate. We ran into mate- 
rial limitations." Fastenings are trunnels and bronze bolts 

where called for. An accurately replicated ship's 
musket of the correct vintage graces the 
after cabin, complementing the taffrail- 
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Left—John Swain supervises the layout of frame locations 

on the newly laid keel. Above—"The frame game." As part 

of its education program, SULTANA's builders mocked-up 

a full frame of 16 individual futtocks. The futtocks were 
disassembled and shuffled, and the students would have to 
re-assemble from them a whole frame. The average comple- 
tion time, according to Drew McMullen, was about 40 minutes. 





mounted swivel guns above. These are cast to a correct 
pattern by the South Bend Foundry, specialists in antique 
ordnance that is safe to shoot. 

All and all, SULTANA's compromises seem minimal 
and less obtrusive than with many of the other vessels 
called replicas afloat today. What had been the greatest 
difficulty in her construction? John removes his faded 
baseball cap, scratches his nose, replaces the cap, and 
looks puzzled. “Nothing really, except when she was 
launched we discovered we needed 10,000 Ibs more bal- 
last than we figured." (The new SULTANA carries 11,500 
lbs of ballast in her keel, unlike the original, and some 
37,000 Ibs of lead ingots in her bilge.) 

What about the problems of working with crews of 
amateur, trainee builders? According to John, their work 
composed some 60% of the construction and rigging. 
How much trouble and delay had that caused? "None, 
really. Just about everybody was great." Although 
John Swain seems to be as honest as he is ami- 
able, I am dubious that any such project could 

proceed as smoothly as he describes, from start 
to finish. Most have experienced a far bumpier 
passage through the shoals of staffing, fund- 
raising, politics on many levels, Coast Guard 
licensing, and any number of other known 
hazards that have claimed or delayed a lot 
of SULTANA's fellow replicas. If her passage 
to fruition had indeed been as trouble-free 
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SULTANA's planking is 2" white oak, and 
required lots of volunteer labor—and steam—to 
fit the heavy strakes. 
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lesson in mechanical advantage. Each of the frames weighed 700 to 1,000 Ibs, and is signed by the students who raised it. The 
signatures are now obscured by ceiling planking, but before that, said Drew McMullen, “the boat looked like a New York City 


subway car.” 


as indicated, how had she done it? Also, how was she far- 
ing with her sailing programs? There would be an oppor- 
tunity on the following day to talk to some of the other 
key people involved; after that, weather permitting, there 
would be a morning sail with a class of school kids. 
Also, I had another question, one that had been 
prompted by a curmudgeonly old pal who is genuinely 
knowledgeable in the world of replicas. "It's all about 
money," was his private pronouncement to me. What about 
enthusiasm, romanticism, craftsmanship, passion for the 
ships of yore? "Money," he repeated, "that's what it always 
boils down to when you comb through the politics and 
press releases." I pondered this while making an evening 
p stroll through Chester- 
|| town, a Colonial his- 
tory lesson in its own 
right. Founded in 
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1706, the town had grown to some 4,500 people by 
SULTANA’s time. This is its same population today, a num- 
ber seemingly as well preserved as its streets of historic 
buildings. There is no tourist kitsch or pitch. It is a place 
that has survived the centuries with manicure intact, obvi- 
ous pride in its own heritage, and a Revolutionary can- 
non on the town green. 


he following morning finds much of the Schooner 
Sultana Project crew in the office, a space with 
desks, phones, computers, printers, and a table big 
enough to accommodate the whole permanent staff of 
10, if called for, with room for others. At it, over coffee, 
I meet caulker Herb Wilkinson, who speaks of going 
through “about 5 miles of cotton and maybe 10 miles of 
oakum” while teaching teenagers his art on SULTANA. 
With him is Josh Herman, chief shipwright under John 
Swain. All have served as teaching volunteers through- 
out the building, giving instruction and supervision to 
groups of 30 to 50 teenagers—some from an adjudi- 
cated youth program—in the skills necessary to get 

this vessel built, then rigged. "Our chief rigger was 


everybody about stropping, serving, splicing 
plow-steel—everything. We had some very 





AA 






Checking the faces of the frames for fairness before 
hanging a plank. Although bevels were cut when the 
frames were made, these surface must be adjusted on 
the boat to ensure good wood-to-wood contact. 
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Jim Knowles fashions a cheek knee—a job 
approaching sculpture. 


Different teams of these 
had worked on alter- 
nating schedules. my 
Drew McMullen is MI FI 
credited with orga- 1!!!/|) |! 
nizing, then popu- 
lating with volunteers the 
system that got SULTANA built and 
built well by amateur builders. "Some were 
in grade school," Herb adds. Josh: "The keel was 
laid by Cub Scouts." In all, to this listener, it seems an 
astonishing accomplishment. How had they done it? Herb: 
"Without politicians. Look around the office, and you 
won't find any politicians' pictures on the walls, though 
they were with us. For instance, the Mayor gave a lot of 
help to the ship, but never used it for political ends." 
Again, there seems only enthusiasm. But every project 
has a worst part; what was SULTANA's? 

Herb (glumly): *That it's over. The launching left a 
hole in my life. I put a lot of time into it, and loved it." 
What is he working on now? “Patching up my marriage.” 

The scene shifts to the yard facility, a beehive up until 
a few weeks ago, now quiet, disused, but intact and poised 
to build another boat, maybe threaten some more mar- 
riages, if all goes well. "We need to build a skiff for SUL- 
TANA for sure," John notes, ^which is one way to keep the 
team together. Also," he gestures toward some sizable 
piles of osage, "there's enough wood left over to build, 
for instance, a small skipjack." It is a facility awaiting the 
next project. Meanwhile, SULTANA’s boat shed stands 
vacant, a load-bearing hangar constructed of arches under 
plastic. Adjoining is John's small office with drafting table 
and a scattering of papers like spent rounds of ammuni- 
tion after a battle. Next door is a two-story shop with fixed 
machinery below, with a covered work porch for a pre- 
WWI bandsaw. The rest of the tools are within. The cost 
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of tool maintenance 
(blades, wear and tear, 
breakage) for SUL- 
TANA has been 
about $15,000, I 
learn. Above is a 
— loft with SUL- 
—) TANA’s lines on 
4 the floor. 
| "This place was 
the life blood of the 
project," John muses. 
"You can't believe how 
many people came in 
just to have a look, then 
got interested, helped, 
bought memberships, 
joined up." When 
would he begin the 
building of SULTANA's tender? "When I can figure out 
how it should be built, which I have yet to do." The prob- 
lem is, Coast Guard regulations prohibit the obstruction 
of a boat cradle over SULTANA's main hatch, the histor- 
ically correct place, and the only convenient one on a 
vessel from a time before stern davits. "I've got to figure 
something out pretty soon." And what project after that? 
A shrug. According to John, there's a pervasive feeling 
that whatever happened here should somehow keep hap- 
pening. "Various notions have been floated, but I think 
we're still in too much of a recovery phase to have really 
thought about it." 

The next venue in our running interview is the house 
of Joyce Huber Smith, president of SULTANA's board of 
directors during the past three years, and in many ways 
the ship's primary benefactor. She is a cheerful lady, a 
gracious and peppy hostess, as elegant as her house, which 
commands a pastoral view of the Chester River. At the 
outset of the SULTANA project, she took on not just her 
titular role, but also that of chief fund raiser. With what 
incentive? The ship itself? Its contribution to local 

history? “All of that,” she nods, “and John 

Ah and Drew had it very well envisioned 

and planned, and it was apparent that 

it was a sound project. But my own 

interest in it took off when John told 

me this ship could sail for a hundred 

years teaching children all kinds of 
things. 

“At the beginning there was no 
money, but a lot of enthusiasm, 
importantly from Chester River 
Craft and Art. We worked for a half 
year or more to expand the vision 
into something we could take to 
the public and other donors we 
needed.” A handsomely presented 
booklet was published, and the 
word was circulated. “We never went 


Hoisting the gammon knee into posi- 
tion. It was fastened through the stem 
with bronze rod. 





The bow assembly, with gammon knee and cheek knees in 
place. The planks are trunnel fastened, though bronze lagged 
at the butts. Each plank was steamed for two hours, to accom- 
modate a nearly 90? curve at the bow. 


out on a limb or into debt. We staged a fund-raising event 
per year; also, we formed a Shipmate's Club, which now 
has about 2,000 members recruited from visitors to the 
yard who've bought memberships ranging from $25 to 
$1,000. The State of Maryland contributed $100,000 per 
year for two years, awarded on the basis of matching funds 
for a project of merit." 

Having covered the building costs, how much more 
had been needed? "Our annual bud- 
get is $420,000, with staff salaries 
being the biggest overhead item." Are 
there other sources of revenue? "Yes, 
there's a Captain's Table Club, with a 
membership cost of $1,000 per year, 
and some funds from charters." These 
are $1,000 per day for educational 
groups (“which doesn't cover costs"), 
but SULTANA gets double that for non- 
school events. How long will these pro- 
grams continue to sustain operations? 
"Right now we're in the process of rais- 
ing an endowment to cover the ship's 
expenses in perpetuity. We're aiming 
for three to five million dollars. Fund 
raising is continuous." It occurs to me 
that every such project needs Joyce 
Huber Smith, and her resources, but 
few are lucky enough. To what does 
she ascribe the success of the under- 
taking—money? 

"No. It's that this project kept enthu- 
siasm and avoided internal politics." Its 


worst moments? A grin. "Who's got the tool I was just using." 
(When not staging salons, this grand dame has been in the 
sawdust trenches with the rest of the troops.) "I think," she 
adds, "it's that everybody wanted SULTANA to happen, and 
nobody doubted it was going to." 

I'm reflecting on the power of positive thinking as 
John whisks me to the next stop, the studio of marine 
artist Marc Castelli. It turns out that Marc is another SUL- 
TANA enthusiast, so much so that he has made literally 
hundreds of pen-and-ink drawings that chronologize her 
construction in remarkable detail. Altogether, they com- 
prise a visual record that is unique, within my experi- 
ence. A bare sampling of Castelli'S SULTANA drawings 
illustrates this article. 

The final interview of the day is with Drew McMullen, 
John's founding partner, whom he again credits prior to 
dropping me off. "Drew is a genius when it comes to get- 
ting his ducks in a row." For instance? “The Coast Guard. 
His technique was to learn more about the ship than the 
inspectors were going to know and anticipate any poten- 
tial problem. He learned the regulations forward and 
backward. The Coast Guard inspector told him: 'You 
should have my job.’ He gave us several important con- 
cessions, such as a variance on the position of the colli- 
sion bulkhead. Also, Drew's a good writer, organizer, and 
he's a sailor. He has a 50-ton master's license." 

Drew McMullen is youthful, mild-mannered, patient, 
and busy. SULTANA's metamorphosis from ship-under- 
construction to ship-in-commission has not reduced his 
workload, only refocused it, as planned. “You have to 
know before you build a vessel like this what you're going 
to do with it, where you're going with it. Then you can 
start. Being pressed for funds to keep going forces com- 
promises in how the ship is done, and, ultimately, safety. 
With a good plan, problems like this are avoided. 

"At the outset we had three goals. First, we wanted to 
make the most accurate reconstruction possible; second, 
to make her practical, crew-friendly, and workable; third, to 
see her safe and certified. This all took some juggling 





The deckbeams are built of osage orange. Osage is a crooked wood—ideal for sawn 
hull frames but frustrating for deckbeams. The builders considered thousands of 
trees to find suitable material. 
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Fastening the ceiling planks aft. The hull is fully 
ceiled with 2" white oak, with gaps at the lower 
and upper edges to allow for ventilation. 


because these things are so often at odds. 
There had to be a careful balance and under- 
standing of how they would impact each other. 
The area below decks especially took some 
time at the drawing board." Is he altogether 
pleased with the outcome? A nod. “In retro- 
spect, just the building of SULTANA was 
worth the whole effort. I mean, even if we just 
torched it, the experience was worth it." Much 
of the credit he ascribes to John. "He was so 
committed, so interwoven with all the aspects, ES 
he kept it constantly energized. His kindness * | K 
and understanding were at the heart of the 
project.” 

Sweetness and light. Surely there had been some obsta- 
cle to overcome, some failure or demon that others should 
be warned of...? A slow shake of the head: “Not really, 
except we needed 10,000 Ibs more ballast than we fig- 
ured. That was easy enough to fix.” 

I'm informed that SULTANA is certified under USCG 
Chapter T for 40 people, including passengers, plus a 
master and three hands, for trips under 12 hours; for 
overnight, the ship is required to add another deckhand 
and a licensed mate, and is limited to 10 passengers. 
“This is tight, and you have to have the right kind of 
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passengers—folks who are really into having a working, 
interactive, educational experience." 


ailing on SULTANA the following morning is not that 

demanding, being a three-hour event for 22 seventh 

and eighth graders who otherwise would have been 
sitting in a classroom studying mathematics at this 
moment. Instead, they have been strapped into orange 
life vests, read the rules of comportment aboard SUL- 
TANA, and herded onto her by two teachers. It is a sunny 
morning with just enough breeze to ripple the Chester 
River and waft SULTANA from her dock. A 12-year-old boy 
trains one of the swivel guns toward an imaginary enemy 
ashore: "Pretty neat," he pronounces. The skipper is Capt. 
Gioia Blix, licensed mariner. (Her previous command 
was the historic Hudson River sloop CLEARWATER.) There 
is a crew of three: two female deckhands and a guy, Chris, 
who is Education Director, meaning chief entertainer/lec- 
turer to the students. He takes a guitar out of its case and 
commences the history lesson with a ballad: 


SULTANA, SULTANA, sailing up Chesapeake Bay 
SULTANA, SULTANA, makes sure the Colonists pay. 


The reference is to SULTANA in her Royal Navy days. 
The song goes quickly, and the students are mustered to 
the halyards. Up goes the main, not without some delays, 
but the trusty diesel engine keeps the schooner situated 
until it can pick up way under main, fore topsail, forestay- 
sail, and a billowing awning over the waist that prevents 
the foresail from being set. "We leave the awning on unless 
we're traveling," explains the skipper. “On a hot day the 
trainees need the shade, or for shelter if it rains." 

The students are divided into two groups. One is above 
deck, where they are initiated into the workings of com- 
pass, charts, navigating the local waters, and history. Below, 
the lessons are on shipboard life in Colonial times. Both 





Using a wooden spring, A.J. Kolodziejski checks the fit of a 
hanging knee before securing it with eight bronze through- 
fastenings. The knees came from Newman Gee (see WB 
No.132), whose Maine-based Lucky G Farm has provided 
grown hackmatack knees to many well-known period vessels. 





classes accent hands-on lessons from the crew, whose ship- 
handling abilities are less called for than attention to the 
curriculum they must teach. There are demonstrations 
of two-part and three-part tackles. Aft, two girls manning 
the tiller tackles under the skipper's eye are enjoying their 
task, grinning, inadvertently showing off lots of expen- 
sive orthodonture. The taffrail log is demonstrated, its 
use in measuring speed through the wanter. Making her 
way downstream between the verdant banks of the Chester, 
SULTANA gurgles along under short sail at a happy four 
knots in a 12-knot breeze. We proceed on a reach; a bend 
in the river necessitates a change in course that puts the 
topsail aback; this goes unnoticed by the kids, who are 
otherwise engaged, and the crew, who are engaging them. 
Nor is the skipper inclined to disrupt the class for trim- 
ming sails that will only have to be retrimmed with the 
river's next bend. 

On deck, the most popular of the demonstrations is 
the log windlass, with its power whereby one slender 
teenage girl manning a lever can drag most of the boys 
in her class inexorably along the deck, strain though they 
determinedly do, to keep control of the cable. There is 
much hilarity, especially appreciated by the girls. These 
contests are followed by Chris's lecture on the Royal Navy 
Articles of War, flogging, hanging, and how to load and 
fire a swivel gun. (Here the boys regain their ground while 
the girls show lessened interest, and nature is balanced.) 

The time to turn back comes quickly. I note that SUL- 
TANA tacks through about 150° and has some weather 
helm without the foresail (that has been preempted by 
the awning), or the jib, which has not been used. "She's 
a lot better with the jib on her," the skipper concedes, but 
it would mean another thing to think about for a crew 
with their hands full of kids. There's been little time to 
take SULTANA far enough to give her pubescent passen- 
gers any real taste of travel on this ship, but something 
seems to have worked. On an enthusiasm scale of one to 
ten, I would judge this audience's at somewhere around 
nine (or, several times more than I ever managed with 
my own kids when they were this age). 

On the return leg, the breeze increases; the little ship 
heels to it. She feels bigger than her 80 displacement tons, 
frothing along for a few minutes at nearly six knots, very 
respectable under her shortened sail. I'm reminded that 


The paid professionals at the SULTANA Shipyard, 
from left: A.J. Kolodziejski, Jim Knowles, John 
Swain, Richard Emery, Josh Herman, Drew 
McMullen. 





she had to be fast for her day in order to do 
her job, and here is an inkling of it, a momen- 
tary feeling of the original and my boyhood 
dream come true, or as true as it’s ever likely 
to get. So there was that question more or 
less answered. 

As to the question of what it would take to 
actually build SULTANA (starting without 
funds), and then operate her, the answer 
seemed amazingly simple: First, learn to be 
an expert shipwright prior to being con- 
sumed by passion for a particular old ship 
and coming up with a plan that will get lots 
and lots of other people in a community interested in 
said ship. Next, have an equally enthusiastic friend who 
is expert at dealing with all of these people (including 
the USCG), explaining things to them, and organizing 
programs. Third, have another friend who is a skillful 
philanthropist and engaging fund raiser and a gatherer 





The trees for the Douglas-fir masts were cut in October 2000 
in northwest Oregon; the masts themselves were stepped in 
March 2001. 
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of still more friends. Fourth, build the ship, teaching the 
workers how to do it as it goes along, while remaining 
personable and gentle at all times, and a skillful enough 
diplomat to avoid politics at any level. Fifth, find some- 
thing else to do while the organization you have gener- 
ated sails and manages the ship. Nothing to it, really. I 
reflected that, at least in this instance, my curmudgeonly 
friend's rule about money being the root of all replicas 
had found an exception in SULTANA. A 


about Chesapeake Bay's history and ecology. 
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Left—Brownell Systems of Mattapoisett, Massachusetts, moved SULTANA's hull from the construction shed. The shed is a study 
in elegant economy: It cost $4,000 and took two weeks to build. The John Swain-designed building comprises laminated bows 
(from lumberyard 2 x 4s, glued and screwed) set on 4' centers. The covering is greenhouse plastic (and dark tarps in the 
summer). The building has survived two hurricanes. Right—SULTANA gets her feet wet. She was launched by the 949th Army 
Transportation Company, a reserve unit, using a brand-new crane that is reportedly the largest in the military arsenal. 








i 
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Maritime author, artist, and historian William Gilkerson lives and 
works in Mahone Bay, Nova Scotia, Canada. 


For more information about SULTANA, contact Schooner Sultana Project, 
Chester River Craft & Art, P.O. Box 524, Chestertown, MD 21620; 
admin @schoonersultana.com; www.schoonersultana.com. 


Due for publication in the spring of 2002 is the book Schooner Sultana: 
Building a Chesapeake Legacy (Tidewater Publishers), with 
photographs by Lucian Niemeyer and text by Drew McMullen. 
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We don't just insure them... 

We’ ve been through the buying process, the 
restoration process, the upkeep. We under- 
stand your love affair with your boat and how 
that makes you a better insurance risk than 
others...call us today! 


1-800-959-3047 
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AT WESTLAWN 


For more than 70 years, Westlawn has educated many of 
the world's finest boat and yacht designers. You'll learn at 
home, at your own pace, to design new sailboats and 
powerboats or modify existing ones. When you graduate, 
you'll have the top-level skills you need to launch your 
career in a yacht design firm, a production boat manufac- 
turing company or even to establish your own design office. 
To learn more 
about Westlawn 
and our unique 
home study pro- 
gram, call or write 
for our FREE illustrated 
course catalog today. 
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Since 1790 the Sf) hen the artistry 
half-hull has 


been used to 


becomes the mastery 


study hull design. of form. 


Today it has become 
a possession to be 


cherished a lifetime. 


For further details 9214 15th NW 


please visit our Seattle, WA 98117 
(206) 789-3713 


web site. x 
www.halfhull.com 











1954 36' CHRIS-CRAFT COMMANDER EXPRESS CRUISER 






For nearly 50 years we've been Join in on the fun of model 
producing model boat kits for boating. It’s a great hobby for 
beginners and advanced model all ages and it’s easy to do. 
builders alike. Our line includes: To get the full line catalog 


* sailboats * tug boats of all the boats we manufacture. | 
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Simple, able, and rugged 


Text and photos by Charles B. Summers 


& awn is about to break over Pacific City, Oregon, 
B the self-proclaimed home of the Pacific dory fleet. 

L7 Eager commercial and sport fishermen in rusted 
fourewheel drive pickups, all towing 20-22’ dories, have 
begun to arrive and prepare for launching. But there is 
no paved ramp, lifting sling, or docking facility of any 
kind to assist them—only the gradual slope of a sandy 
ocean beach. 

Undeterred, they simply back their rigs to within a few 
feet of the water's edge and proceed with preparations 
for a day of fishin itioning outrigger 
poles, and generally checking that everything is secure 
for what might be a rough ride through the surf. 
Outboard engines, unmuffled in the brisk morning air, 
roar to life for a few minutes, just so their owners can be 
sure they will be warm and quick to start. 

As each doryman is ready to go, he climbs back into 
his truck, guns it in reverse, then hits the brakes, dumping 
the boat off the trailer and backwards into the shallow 

















water. After charging up the beach to park his truck and 
empty trailer above the high-tide line, he runs back down 
as swiftly as hip boots will allow and swings the bow of his 
boat around into the surf. 

Pushing from the stern, he wades out into deeper water, 
looking for just the right wave. When it comes, the bow 
pops up, dropping the stern low enough for him to place 
his foot on a transom step. As the wave passes underneath 
the boat, it raises the stern and helps lift him into the 
cockpit. Then he quickly lowers the engine, dashes for- 
ward to the helm station, turns the ignition key, and pow- 
ers out over the remaining waves to the fishing grounds 
offshore. 


ost boaters would prefer the convenience and 
§ safety of launching their craft in more e protected 
& waters, but Pacific City dorymen putting to sea 
from the beach are following a tradition established nearly 
a century ago. During the early 1900s, area residents used 


Above —Fishing dories rest on the fine sand of an Oregon beach. 
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16'and 18’ dories to gillnet salmon in the Nestucca River, 
but there was no easy access to ocean fishing over the 
often treacherous bar. However, the massive sandstone 
of Cape Kiwanda a short distance to the north forms a 
natural barrier against the prevailing northwest winds 
and swell. It’s not clear who first launched a dory directly 
through the surf from this protected stretch of beach, 
but the practice was well established by 1920. 

Those early boats were classic double-ended dories 
with narrow, rockered bottoms. They were typically 
manned by a pair of fishermen whose combined strength 
and skill were essential in rowing through the often dan- 
gerous surf. When outboard motors became available, a 
small engine-well was put through the bottom near the 





PREDATORS skipper —— her through light: E Capé Kiwanda; in “he background, 
Se protects: the beach from northwesterly winds. — — 


stern. The motor was lashed down in the boat en route 
to and from the beach, since oars were still considered 
necessary for safe maneuvering in the surf. But, once 
clear of the breakers, the oars were set aside, and the 
engine was dropped into the well for use while fishing. 
Pacific City dories were built, launched, and powered 
that way up through the 1950s. But in 1961 a couple of 
fishermen from Portland mounted an outboard motor 
on a square-sterned boat. "That was the first time I ever 
saw a boat down here go out on power and back in on 
power," recalled the late Victor Learned, a well-known 
area fisherman and boatbuilder. “It was a little 15' boat 
with a 25-hp motor, and we thought they were crazy!" 
But, after waiting for hours on the beach just to see 
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these neophyte newcomers crash 
on the return trip, Learned and 
his fellow spectators got quite a 
surprise. The Portland fishermen 
had the speed and control to stay 
between breaking waves without 
broaching, and slid the boat nicely 
right up onto the beach. 

This caused local builders to 
experiment with their own designs. 
At the same time, they increased 
the size of the boats to accommo- 
date the bigger motors then avail- 
able. Some tried combining the 
traditional rockered bottom with 
a squared-off stern, but the boats 
wouldn't plane efficiently. The 
upturn of the bottom forward, 
however, was retained because it 
helps lift the bow up and over 
incoming waves during launching, 
and also makes broaching-to less 
likely on the way home. 

In an effort to reduce pound- 
ing, some builders tried adding a 
V-bottom forward. It worked for 
boats operating from more normal 
launch facilities, but boats dropped 
from a trailer onto the beach have 
to pivot 180 degrees on the sand 
in order to be pushed bow-first into the water. Even a 
small keel, let alone any significant deadrise, would dig 
in and make turning very difficult. 

Furthermore, returning to the beach safely requires 
dorymen to use plenty of throttle—about 20 mph— 
through following and often breaking waves. They need 
to keep the bow from digging in and causing broaching 
while riding the incoming surf, and they need a flat, 
smooth surface that will slide up the wet sand and clear 
of the water. 

Learned couldn't remember which local builder was 
the first to try a straight run aft (instead of a rockered 
bottom), but it worked well with a 28-hp outboard. *Then 
I built my boat with a straight run," he said, *and put a 
33-hp motor on it. Pretty soon we tried it with 40 hp, then 
we built the boats a little bit bigger, put in a steering wheel 
instead of steering with the tiller, and went to 50 hp. Now 
we don't use much of anything less than 70 hp." 

Although some fishermen preferred inboard engines 
with transom-mounted outdrive units, most Pacific City 
dories had outboard motors mounted in a well located 
as much as 4’ forward of the stern. A wake port was let 
through the bottom of the transom to provide room for 
a long-shaft engine to tilt high enough to clear the bot- 
tom while the boat was resting on the beach. In addition 
to shielding the engine from breaking waves in a follow- 
ing sea, a well allowed commercial fishermen to run an 
additional trolling line off the stern without fear of their 
gear fouling the propeller. 

Some manufacturers have tried to produce Pacific City- 
style dories in fiberglass or aluminum, but wood remains 
by far the material of choice. Most dories have been built by 
local commercial fishermen like Learned, who earned a 
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Victor Learned works on a new dory in 1990. 
He died in 1998, at the age of 78, after 60 years 
of building wooden surf dories. 


decent living by trolling for salmon 
in the summer and by building 
boats during the winter months. 


earned's first dory—an 18’ 

traditional, spruce-planked 

double-ender—was built in 
1938. His first square-sterned, flat- 
bottomed, plywood version was 
completed in the early 1960s, and 
he launched the forerunner of 
what became the basic Learned 
dory design in 1971. The hull was 
91'3" long with a 5 '6"-wide bottom, 
a 20° flare on the high sides, and 
a beam at the gunw rale of about 
7110 The flat bottom ran in a 
straight line from the transom 
approximately two-thirds the 
length of the boat, and the remain- 
ing one-third swept up 10" to 12" 
to meet the heel of the stem. The 
rails swept up to the high, sharply 
raked stem that gives the boat what 
Victor liked to call a *proud" look 
and reduces the chance of being 
overwhelmed by a breaking wave. 

Learned's son Terry built his 
first dory in 1975, and at about the 
same time other fishermen began 
asking him and his dad to build boats for them. The fam- 
ily dairy farm was no longer in operation, so the milking 
barn became a perfect shop area. Terry helped out part- 
time while holding down a day job in heavy construction, 
and the two produced nearly 75 boats in the years that 
followed. The men were later joined by Terry's daugh- 
ters—Annie and Pam—who began learning how to build 
boats at an early age. 

"I've been working with my dad and my grandpa in 
the shop since I was about 11," says 27-year-old Annie. 
"Initially, I wanted to build and fish my own boat. But the 
fishery was pretty much finished by the time I got out of 
high school. I'd love to build boats full time if we could 
get enough business, but now boatbuilding is going the 
same way as fishing." 

In fact, by 1990, diminishing salmon runs and shorter 
seasons had cut the commercial dor y fleet at Pacific City 
from over 350 in the 1960s to about 75 boats. The demand 
for new boats also dropped dramatically, leaving the 
Learneds as the only commercial builders of wooden 
Pacific City dories still active today. 

By the time Victor Learned died in 1998 at the age of 
78, production had been reduced to a couple of boats a 
year. In 2000, Terry and his daughters received only one 
commercial order, but the publicity from an article about 
the boat in National Fisherman, plus improved salmon fish- 
ing, prompted two more orders in 2001 and prospects 
for more future business. 

“The boat we're working on now,” says Terry, "is for 
an 84-year-old sport fisherman from McMinville, Oregon. 
He bought a dory in 1969 and just about wore it out. So 
now he wants a new one. The next boat will be for a guy 
in Florida. He saw the specs in the magazine article and 


As his daughters Annie and Pam hold the 
plywood side-panels, Terry Learned fastens 
the panels to the stem. 


came clear out here to look at our boats. He's 
well over 6' tall and said most East Coast boats 
have so much flotation that you stand too 
high off the water, and such low gunwales 
that they hit you below the knees and make 
it too easy to fall overboard. But he said our 
boat was exactly what he wanted, and he'll 
come get it when we finish building one for 
him early next year." 


he construction process begins with 

five 4'x 22'sheets of 76^ five-ply marine 

plywood—two for the sides and three 
for the double-thick bottom. Although such 
long sheets of plywood were once readily available directly 
from a mill, the Learneds now find it hard to buy even 
good-quality 4' x 8' sheets that can be scarfed. 

"The plywood panels have to be absolutely square for 
scarfing,” says Terry. “If it's 4” off when you put the top 
panel down on the bottom one, you won't have a per- 
fectly straight edge on the finished panel. Some we got 
recently from a local supplier weren't square, so this time 
we drove all the way up to Edensaw Lumber in Port 
Townsend, Washington. It was a 14-hour round trip and 
the plywood cost more, but at least the panels were 
square." 

Terry and his dad used to scarf by hand with a router. 
“It took us all day just to cut the bevels,” he recalls. "Then 
we bought the John Henry scarfer with carbide cutters 
and a big Makita planer. It's like driving a Cadillac by 
comparison, and we went from a two-day operation to 
cutting all the angles in an hour. We put plenty of epoxy 
glue on the 3 “wide joint, stack the panels with felt and 
waxed paper between so they won t stick together, and 
put plenty of pressure on the joints with our custom-built 
clamps. We want the joints in the finished panels to be as 
flat as possible." 

The rest of the wood in the boat usually is old-growth 
Douglas-fir. “We put old-growth wood on anything in the 








boat’s main structure—frames, longitudinals, keelsons, 
and bow stem,” says Terry. “When you drive a nail into it, 
it won't split. It's got longevity because there is a natural 
resin in the wood that acts almost like a preservative 
something you don't get in second-growth." 

Old-growth, of course, is not as plentiful as it once was, 
even in the heavily forested Pacific Northwest, and top- 
quality fir takes extra effort to find. Nevertheless, the 
Learneds have developed a variety of sources, including 
local sawmill operators who occasionally find a choice 
log in the nearby forests of Oregon's Coast Range. They 
also take to the road in hopes of discovering a chunk of 
usable wood tucked away somewhere in a lumberyard. 

"For the boat we built last year," confirms Annie, "we 
started down in Newport and came all the way up the 
coast, stopping at six different yards. We were looking for 
straight grain cut from the outside part of the log, but 
we found only three boards we could use for frames. 
Everything else was either from the heart center or it was 
knotted up." 

More recently the Learneds have been getting old wood 
from a unique source a few miles north near Tillamook. 
"Heavy flooding in 1996 washed a lot of logs downriver 
that probably fell from the Tillamook burn way back in 
1933," explains Terry. "There's a guy up there who has 
hauled it out of the river, cut it up, and has it 
for sale. Almost 10096 of the wood in those logs 
is still good, because any of the bad stuff on the 
surface got knocked off on the rocks coming 
downriver." 

Once the fir has been planed down to 1!6", 
all the individual parts that make up the frames 
and transom are pre-cut. The measurements and 
angles for each piece are taken from a loose- 
leaf notebook in which Victor and Terry kept 
track of every step in construction throughout 
the years. 

"When we started building boats for other 
people," says Terry, “we first copied the boats 


Pre-assembled frames are inserted into the inverted 
hull from below. Clamps secure the frames to a 
temporary cross bar. 
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Above—The builder stands next to the nearly completed 
dory as it emerges from his ex-dairy-barn shop. The tall 
stem and rockered forefoot help the boat work in heavy 
surf. Upper right—Terry Learned drives a stainless ring- 
shank nail while Pam holds a bucking iron against the 
inboard face of the frame. Lower right—The Learneds 
recently switched from motorwells to transom mounts; a 
splash-well keeps the Pacific Ocean out of the bilge. 





we had built for ourselves. As parts fit together, we just 
wrote down the angles and dimensions and continued to 
refine them until we had developed a complete set of 
working drawings and instructions. Dad never was much 
for the technical side of building or the mathematics 
of using a jig. He knew what he wanted and just kept 
working the wood until he got it." 

Using the carefully recorded information from years 
of trial-and-error experience, the boat is built around its 
own structure—the stem, frames, transom, and pre-cut 
side panels. "We do a lot of preassembly work first," 
explains Terry. "For example, we put together all four- 
teen frame sections, eight of which are identical in the 
after two-thirds of the hull. As the others go toward the 
bow, each one is a little narrower and closer together. We 
cut the bottoms and two side pieces for the frames from 
14" x 4" fir, place them in a jig on the bench with the 
proper angles, then glue and nail them together with 76" 
plywood gussets at the corners. Then we notch them for 
the chines and keelsons." 

In the past, the transom was prefabricated to accom- 
modate either the traditional outboard engine-well or 
an outdrive unit. However, the Learneds’ most recent 
customers have chosen transom-mounted outboard 
installations. 

“This leaves about 11’ of clear deck space aft,” says 
Terry. “It makes the steering quicker—and steering in 
reverse is better, because the engine isn’t so far forward. 
Also, in a following sea, you don’t have to worry so much 
about getting flooded out with water coming up through 
the well. The outboard engines being used now range 
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from 70 hp all the way up to 115 hp, so I’ve added a lot 
of 1'&"-thick solid fir to reinforce the 74" plywood. Plus, 
there are two knees—made with three laminated layers 
of 4" plywood—that run between the bottom and halfway 
up the transom, and I've installed large quarter knees." 

All these pieces are assembled, upside down, without 
the aid of a jig. The Learneds begin by gluing and nail- 
ing the two 22' sides to the beveled edges of the stem— 
a 4" x 8" x 5' piece of clear fir. Although Terry and his 
dad accomplished the task by themselves, having both 
daughters—each one holding a side panel—makes the 


job of fastening them to the stem a little easier. Then they 


pull the side panels together at the stern, and glue and 
nail them to the transom. 

Next, beginning with the forwardmost of the eight 
identical frames and working aft, each frame, its edges 
coated with glue, is inserted up between the side panels 
from below (with the boat still inverted), carefully posi- 
tioned to the marked stations, and nailed in place. With 
the straight-sided sections of the hull held solidly, the 
remaining frames are similarly installed inside the 
forward third of the hull. 

When all the glue joints have had a chance to dry, three 
18 x 4" x 1%" bottom stringers and two 19' x 24" x 74" 
chine logs are fitted, glued, and fastened along the pre- 
notched frames. After careful planing and sanding to 
ensure that all surfaces are in perfect alignment, two 
layers of 4" plywood are nailed and epoxy glued to form 
the bottom. Spray rails and a hardwood outer stem are 
added before the hullis rolled out from under the barn's 
low ceiling, flipped right-side up, and pushed back inside. 





The bow is then decked over with 7$" plywood to approx- 
imately 54” back from the stem, and an 18 wide, 24 "- 
deep 'thwartships fish box fills the space between frames 
8 and 9 just forward of a center steering console. 


he sometimes brutal use of these boats through 

the surf or out in the ocean requires special atten- 

tion to strength and durability. After reading a 
research report some years ago on the comparative hold- 
ing power of screws and nails, Terry and his father decided 
to use stainless-steel, ring-shank nails as fastenings, except 
where 4" hot-dipped, galvanized carriage bolts are more 
appropriate. 

"Another dory builder tried a nail gun once,” says 
Terry, "thinking that would be a good idea for making 
the nailing go so much faster. But the sides and the ribs 
came apart the first time through the surf, and the whole 
boat had to be renailed. The problem is that the gun 
shoots the nail through the wood so fast that it doesn't 
suck the wood together nearly as well as with a hammer." 

The glue—System Three epoxy—adds even more 
strength and rigidity. "We figure if it was possible to pull 
all the nails out,” says Terry, “the glue would still hold the 
boat together. It has got good gap-filling properties and 
a normal two-to-three hour pot life. But we sometimes 
put it in the freezer overnight so it will last until the next 
day. That way you don't waste as much and can keep the 
cost down." 

When it comes to finishing these boats, varnished 
brightwork and glossy paint just aren't practical. Although 
the inside surfaces are stained and sealed, the exterior 
receives a heavy coat of fiberglass roving and resin sprayed 
from a chopper gun and finished with colored gelcoat. 
The latter not only provides long-term, low-maintenance 
protection of the wood, but it makes the boat slide 
easier on wet sand—better than either bare wood or 
aluminum. 

As a result, before final outfitting and installation of 
the engine and electronics, Terry sends his boats down 
to Jim Allen's fiberglass shop in Pacific City. “The 'glass 
on the bottom and around the chines is about %6” 
thick, because they take such a beating,” says Allen. “The 





This fisherman rows out through the surf before lowering his 
outboard motor, but most dorymen power through the breakers. 


Tom Stevens retrieves his Learned dory 
after a day of fishing. An electric winch 
on the custom tilt-trailer eases the job. 


colored gelcoat is put on last with a 
roller and smoothed out with a brush. 
These are commercial workboats, so 
no one is very fussy about the finish. 
In fact, most of the guys leave the 
choice of colors up to me, which 
makes it fun, and I try to make them 
all a little different." 

For example, Allen finished last 
year's boat with a combination of 
bright red and yellow. Owner Tom 
Stevens of Clackamas, Oregon, had 
dropped out of commercial fishing 10 years earlier, but 
he got the bug again and ordered this new boat. It was 
the Learneds' first model built for a transom-mounted 
engine—a 90-hp four-stroke Honda—and cost Stevens 
around $20,000, including the motor. 

"I ve been familiar with the Learned dories ever since 
I first starting fishing out of Pacific City," says Stevens, 
"back when I was still in high school. They build a bul- 
letproof boat—one that catches fish, runs out real nice, 
and takes rough water well. It's a tough working boat, but 
I think it's a real eye-pleaser, too." 

Those who think more in terms of varnished mahogany 
or oiled teak, however, may not agree or fully appreciate 
the beauty of a wooden boat covered in brushed gelcoat. 
Yet, to serious fishermen like Stevens, the true value of 
these trailerable, square-sterned, flat-bottomed dories is 
in their functionality—a design and structural strength 
that enables them to be launched and retrieved, year after 
year, through ocean surf. 

The relatively simple and low-cost construction of 
Pacific City dories has also provided affordable, entry- 
level access to commercial fishing. In fact, many veteran 
West Coast fishermen now operating much bigger boats 
in other fisheries, got their start years ago on the beach 
next to Cape Kiwanda—launching wooden dories into 
the surf, not unlike the way many fishermen around the 
world have gone to sea for centuries. A 








Charles B. Summers is a freelance writer and photographer for marine 
industry publications. He lives in South Bend, Washington. 


Builder Terry Learned can be contacted at Learned Boat Shop, 36150 
Highway 101 South, Cloverdale, OR 97112; 503-392-3278. 
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by B.A.G. Fuller 
Illustrations by Kathy Bray 


he spritsail is a time-hon- 

ored rig for small craft. In 
its simplest form, the spritsail 
is easily handled. Larger sails 
and the drive for greater con- 
trol over sail shape introduce 
more complexity. Reefing, 
which is occasionally necessary, 
poses it own problems. In WB 
No. 89, “Sprit Rig Basics” 
described the virtues of the rig. 
In the following pages, Ben 
Fuller describes some detailed 
solutions he has encountered 
and developed for sprit-rig 
cunundrums. And on page 
86, Jack Dillon gives his take 
on borrowing from modern 
techniques to simplify reefing € 
while underway. —Eds. 





raditional four-sided spritsails are great for small 

boats. Of all the rig choices, they allow the shortest 

mast. The sprit itself, which is slung alongside the 
mast and pushes up the peak of the sail, is relatively short, 
too—about equal to the mast's length. The spars can be 
unshipped together and easily stowed in the boat. 

The spritsail's simplicity (see figure 1) can be its great- 
est virtue, but the rig has disadvantages, too. It can be a 
messy bundle of cloth, spars, and lines when stowed. 
Downwind, the sail can lose much of its power by twist- 
ing off. Finding the most advantageous sheeting location 
for a spritsail can be a puzzle, especially for double-ended 
boats. Above all, reefing can be tricky, and care needs to 
be taken to keep the peak becket under control whether 
reefing or furling. 

In the past, people worked these rigs daily and devel- 
oped lots of ways to control them. I’ve studied their meth- 
ods, and I’ve added a few wrinkles of my own, learned 
in 25 years of sailing many sprit-rigged boats and living 
with spritsails on a Pete Culler Good Little Skiff (with a 
75-sq-ft, loose-footed sail) and a Delaware Ducker (with 
a choice of 56-sq-ft and 75-sq-ft boomed sails). 


Sail Shape 


The sheet and the snotter control the spritsail’s shape 
and set. The snotter, a kind of sling that holds the heel 
of the sprit, sets the sail and controls its draft. Haul it taut 
to flatten the foil shape; ease it a bit for a fuller belly in 
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Brailing line 


Snotter 


Figure 1—This loose-footed spritsail has the basics: a simple 
snotter, no reefing system, a simple brailing line, and a simple 
sheet. All spritsails rely on the snotter and sheet to control sail 
shape; supplemental control comes at the price of greater 
complexity. 


lighter air. The sheet manages both twist and angle to the 
wind. 

Having one line do two jobs is never clean, but sheet- 
ing loose-footed spritsails shares some traits with sheet- 
ing conventional jibs, for which the sheet lead is moved 
fore-and-aft to control twist when working upwind and 
moved inboard or outboard to control twist while reach- 
ing. For loose-footed spritsails, the fore-and-aft position 
of the sheet lead is critical. In the North Carolina Spritsail 
Skiffs, watermen used fore-and-aft pinrails along the gun- 
wale (see figure 3 in related article, page 87) that allowed 
lots of adjustment, like a jib track. From the clew, the sheet 
takes a turn around the pin chosen for a particular point 
of sail, then leads to the person trimming the sail. These 
skiffs had plenty of room for a pinrail because of their 
length—they were longer than most of the small tradi- 
tional craft that use spritsails today. Most of the boats that 


From simplicity to performance 





now use sprit rigs do not have the space to set up a rack, 
but if yours does, you can easily experiment with sheet 
leads. An open gunwale also encourages experimenta- 
tion by passing the sheet around the inwale in various 
frame bays. 

A traveler helps in trimming a spritsail. It can be as 
simple as a line tied from gunwale to gunwale, with the 
mainsheet led under it. The looser the rope traveler, the 
more the main will sheet toward the center of the boat. 
But for most small boats, sheeting to the after corners of 
the transom is about the best you can do for fore-and- 
aft adjustment, whether or not you use a traveler. Boats 
with small sails sometimes have thumb cleats fitted on 
the quarter knees, and the mainsheet is shifted over 
to the leeward side on each tack. For short tacking, shift- 
ing the sheet each time can be a nuisance. Holding a sin- 
gle-part sheet gets a little tiring for sails of more than 
about 50 sq ft; then you start wanting some mechanical 
advantage. 

The simplest system for gaining mechanical advantage 
is to dead-end the mainsheet on one of the quarter knees, 
one corner of the transom, or on the gunwale. Reeve the 
sheet up through the clew grommet, then through a block 
on a matching location on the opposite side of the boat, 
then to the trimmer's hand. Dead-ending the sheet can 
be as simple as boring a hole through the quarter knee 
and passing the sheet end through, then tying off a good 
stopper knot such as a figure-of-eight, which is tidy and 
easy to remove. If you like, the clew can be fitted with a 
block as well, but with my 75-sq-ft sail, I seldom find I 
need it. Leading a mainsheet this way gives a decent sheet- 
ing base without having to shift the sheet every tack. 

To belay, the trimmer can take a turn around a pin 
and tuck a loop in behind the standing part of the sheet, 
where tension will hold it. This is called a doryman’s hitch. 
Or, make a crotch splice in the mainsheet between the 
dead-end and the clew, just big enough for a bight of 
mainsheet to tuck in, where pressure on the mainsheet 
will hold it. A tug on the sheet will free either onc. 

Double-ended boats present more of a sheeting chal- 
lenge. It's not uncommon to mount a mainsheet turning 
block or thumb cleat on the rudderhead. Some double- 
enders use round- or oblong-shaped metal travelers that 
make a loop over the rudderhead from one side to the 
other. Such setups are convenient but usually cause hor- 
rible twist in the sail, especially with the sheet eased. A 
better solution is a rope traveler, somewhat inboard of 
the rudderhead, loose enough to clear the tiller but tight 
enough to prevent fouling the helmsman's hand or the 
rudderhead. 

Fitting a boom on a spritsail can reduce sail twist. 
Ducker sailors cut their boomed spritsails so that the clew 
is higher than the tack to provide head clearance for the 
crew. Boomed spritsails really benefit double-ended boats, 
because the sheet needn't be led to a point aft of the clew 
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Figure 2—A sprit-boom extending from the mast to the clew 
can serve a role similar to a boom, but with the added advan- 
tage of acting as a vang. The disadvantages are that, like a 
boom, it is a third spar to handle, and the flexible sheeting 
position a boom offers is lost because the sheet must still be 
made off all the way aft at the clew. (Lacing omitted for clarity.) 


and can be brought aboard to the best place in the boat. 
A block firmly lashed to the boom gives a 2-to-1 purchase. 
If your sail is large, the sheet can reeve to a ratchet block 
and then to your hand. Though I like ratchet blocks, I 
don't like mainsheet cam cleats much in traditional boats. 
I prefer to take a turn around a half pin to relieve the 
load. I like half pins recessed slightly into the forward 
edge of a thwart or the sternsheets. You can sit on these. 

Even fitted with a boom, a spritsail will still have con- 
siderable twist, especially downwind, unless some kind of 
a vang is installed—but it will certainly trim better than 
a loose-footed sail. The only sacrifice is in the simplicity 
of having one less spar. When sailing dead downwind, 
trim the sail so its head is square with the boat's center- 
line. Letting the head get forward of the mast in a breeze 
can create undesirable rolling moments, and may lead 
to a capsize and a swim. 

An extremely effective way to control sail twist is a sprit- 
boom, like those on traditional triangular Chesapeake 
Bay spritsails (see figure 2). This spar starts alongside the 
mast, low enough to clear the heel of the sprit but high 
enough to push down the clew, making the sail self- 
vanging. One big advantage of the sprit-boom is that it 
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Figure 3A. left —Wlith the sail fully 
hoisted, the author's Pete Culler- 
style snotter is held in position by a 
thumb cleat on the mast. For clarity, 
the thumb cleat is shown here at the 
forward side of the mast, even 
though the author prefers to set it 
toward the side of the mast away 
from the sprit. In this drawing, the 
snotter lanyard is in the "at rest" 
position—it will come into play in 
reefing, as will the reefing line made 
off at the reefpoint tack cringle. 





Figure 3B, right—With the reef com- 
pleted, the role of the snotter lan- 
yard is clear. To reef, the snotter's 
loop around the mast has to be 7 
slackened enough to pass over the 71 | 
thumb cleat and down the mast. The A |e | 
lanyard itself is then made off to the on 
thumb cleat, at a position deter- ^ wA NE E 
mined ahead of time, to keep the "QC DEMAIN 
snotter loop from slipping any far- a 
ther than desired. Without the lan- \\ f 
yard, an additional thumb cleat 
would be needed—one more thing y 
to foul sail lacings, which are omit- M: 
ted here for clarity. 





dramatically reduces sheet tension, because the sheet no 
longer has to provide leech tension. The disadvantage is 
the same as having a bbom—it’s another spar to handle, 
one that is not as easily bundled up as the boom. Also, 
reefing becomes more complex, and such downward- 
angled Chesapeake-style sprit-booms limit the benefit of 
being able to alter the fore-and-aft position of the sheet’s 
lead to the boat. 


The Snotter 

Snotters can be simple lines in small craft or complex 
compound tackles for larger rigs. The snotter needs to 
hold the sprit at an angle that bisects the angle formed 
by the head and the leech but pushes the peak more up 
than out. For a sail cut with a high peak, the force needed 
can be considerable, more than is easy to get by simply 
pushing up on the sprit and hooking the slot at its heel— 
called a nock—over an eyesplice or a stopper knot. 

Pete Culler's simple snotter, which gives a 2-to-1 advan- 
tage, is well known (see figures 3A and 3B). I like it 
because it's simple and easy to make, involving only an 
eyesplice and thimble tightly seized into a crotch in the 
line. Pass the eye around the mast, then pass the tail of 
the line through the eye, and draw it up snug. The tail 
goes through the nock in the heel of the sprit, then back 
up through the thimble for a purchase. A block can be 
used instead of the thimble, which is especially useful 
if the snotter is to be led through a turning block near 
the base of the mast and then aft to a cleat for easy 
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adjustment, without having to go forward. Tension is right 
when wrinkles form in the sail from peak to tack. In high 
winds, increase tension; in light air, ease off. You may 
want to ease off downwind and reset tension upwind as 
well. 

When the snotter tension is right, the line is passed 
back through the nock and made off. I make it off with 
a clove hitch or rolling hitch around the standing part, 
sometimes just above the thimble for a little extra secu- 
rity. Culler suggested just taking a bight of line and jam- 
ming it between the sprit and the standing part running 
along it, where simple tension and friction hold it. 

A thumb cleat on the mast (visible in figure 3A) pre- 
vents the snotter from slipping down. Old masts rarely 
needed thumb cleats because the manila or hemp snot- 
ters and oiled or painted masts provided plenty of fric- 
tion to hold the lines in place. With today’s slippery 
synthetic lines and our penchant for varnished spars, 
thumb cleats are a necessity. The thumb cleat for the snot- 
ter has to be set thumb-up high enough on the mast to 
hold the snotter in position so that the sprit will lie at the 
proper angle. You should bend the sail on and set it to 
find the right place. Too high, and gravity will make the 
sprit sag to leeward away from the mast when the boat 
heels. ‘Too low, and it may be difficult to set the snotter 
taut enough. 

Some sailors make off the bitter end of the snotter with 
a clove hitch or rolling hitch a little way up the sprit. 
Slippage is a problem there, too; one of the reasons 


I don't recommend making off the snotter that way is 
that it requires another thumb cleat that you don't need. 

You will need some method of holding the tack of the 
sail in position when the halyard and the snotter are 
hauled taut. À downhaul rigged from the tack grommet 
to a cleat set on the aft side of the mast just below it will 
keep the tack in place when the halyard and sprit are 
hauled taut (see figure 4A). A small thumb cleat, a nor- 
mal two-arm cleat, or an eye can work well. Some sprit 
sailors use a bee-hole or even something as simple as a 
loop of leather strap screwed to the mast. Boomed sprit- 
sails, too, if not fitted with a gooseneck, will need a down- 
haul (see figure 4B). 


Brailing and Furling 
Putting the spritsail away can create a mess of loose sail 
and at least a couple of spars. The simpler the sprit rig, 
the easier it can be taken in to a manageable bundle. To 
furl a simple spritsail—one without a boom—first unship 
the sprit from the snotter, but don't let the peak becket 
escape from the head of the sprit. Swing the heel of the 
sprit aft until the spar is parallel to the mast and the head 
is fully extended. Fold the leech of the sail around the 
sprit, then roll the sail up so that when you get to the mast 
everything arrives in one neat roll. Tuck any excess sail 
inside the bundle that you have created between the mast 
and the sprit. Use the snotter to take a turn through the 
nock of the sprit and cinch it up to keep the heel of the 
sprit clear of the boat. Then take the tail of the snotter 
up the mast —as high as you can comfortably reach and 
still have enough line available—and lash the furled sail 
in place by taking a clove hitch or a rolling hitch around 
everything, sail and spars included. Attention to keeping 





Figure 4A, left —A tack downhaul can 
be as simple as this loop. Halyard tension 
prevents the loop from falling out of the cleat. An 
ordinary two-arm cleat could be used. For small craft, 
some sprit-rig sailors use even a simple loop of leather 
screwed to the mast in lieu of a cleat. 


Figure 4B, right —With a boomed spritsail, the downhaul 
should pass through the tack cringle and through bee- 
holes right at the junction of the boom jaws and the 
boom. Note the absence of a parrel line around the mast 
from jaw to jaw; there's enough tension on the sail to 
hold the boom in place without it. B 





things taut gives you a neat job. 

A brailing line can make furling much easier, though 
it won't make as tight a bundle. For a loose-footed sail, 
the technique Pete Culler wrote about, based on cen- 
turies-old practice (visible in figure 1), is the simplest. 
First, find the distance from the peak to the throat, then 
measure this same distance down the leech from the peak, 
and set a grommet in the leech of the sail there. Next, 
dead-end a light, slippery line—'%” nylon is fine for a 
small sail—to the sail at the throat grommet. I use a clove 
hitch here, leaving a good tail extending to the opposite 
side of the sail. Use this tail to seize in a light block or 
use a round turn and two half hitches to tie in a small 
bronze ring, whose role will become clear in a moment. 
Take the long end of the now-attached line and reeve it 
through the new leech grommet. Reeve it back to the 
throat on the opposite side of the sail, pass it through the 
block or ring, and lead it down the mast to belay at a lit- 
tle cleat, or, if there is a halyard cleat, on top of the hal- 


yard. I like to make mine off loosely to the tack grommet, 


so that all I have to do is cast off and not worry about re- 
cleating the end or sending it flying. Once the sail is 
brailed, if you have no halyard cleat, hook the brailing 
line under the downhaul thumb cleat and then take it up 
the mast to bind everything together with a rolling hitch. 
Make sure you capture the sprit when you reeve the brail- 
ing line, by simply passing it outboard of the sprit; then 
a tug on the brail will pull the sprit neatly against the mast 
along with the sail. When brailing up the sail, be aware 
that you may need to slacken the snotter a bit to make it 
happen. 

Ducker sailors figured a way to brail their boomed 
spritsails. It's similar to the concept described above: The 
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Figure 5A, left—A peak lanyard rigged, with the sail fully hoisted. There's very little tension on the line at this stage. All it does in 
this position is prevent the becket from falling off the end of the sprit once the snotter is eased well off or the sprit unshipped 


for reefing. 


Figure 5B, right —The author carefully sizes his peak becket so that when it is perpendicular to the sprit, it barely clears the 
shoulder and passes down the sprit when reefing. The peak lanyard, made off at the end of the sprit, keeps it from going too far. 
Even though the heel of the sprit still has to be shifted lower to maintain its proper angle, this lanyard allows the sprit a rela- 
tively high hoist, so its heel clears objects and gear in the boat as it swings around on various points of sail. If the becket won't 
clear the shoulder, a loop of the proper length of light stuff can be used to hold the becket to the spar; the lanyard will still serve 


its purpose. 





brailing line reeves from the throat down through a bee- 
hole near the aft end of the boom, up to a small block at 
the throat on the opposite side of the sail, and down to 
a cleat. Hauling on the brailing line pulls the boom to 
vertical in the same bundle as the sprit and sail. The down- 
haul lashing must be adjusted carefully in this case so 
that there's just enough slack to let this happen. 

When furling or reefing, it's not uncommon for the 
peak becket to slip off the sprit. Pete Culler bored a bee- 
hole in his sprit just below the peak shoulder, then used 
a light line to bind the peak becket in place. Long before, 
Ducker sailors had a similar idea but took it one step fur- 
ther. They kept their spritsail peaks under control with a 
peak lanyard (see figure 5A). This is a light line made 
fast to the peak becket and passing down the sprit about 
5', where it is made off with a rolling hitch around the 
sprit or to a small cleat where it would be within reach. 

Ducker sailors stored their boats and rigs in a 
boathouse. To keep things tidy they made long canvas 
sleeves for the bundled rig. Today these can keep your 
rig tidy when trailering, much faster than trying to lash 
every bit of loose cloth tightly. They are really long sail 
bags, long enough to run from the mast heel to the tip 
of the furled bundle. Make them from slippery, breath- 
able fabric. Back off a bit on the brail line tension for 
long-term storage to help prevent the sail from wrinkling. 


Reefing 


Of the many rigs suitable for small craft, traditional 
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spritsails—despite their many good qualities and advan- 
tages—are not the first choice for ease of reefing. (See 
the related article, page 86, for sprit-rig sailor Jack Dillon’s 
methods to try to simplify reefing for his 18-footer.) 
Regardless of whether the spritsail is boomed or loose- 
footed, the sprit still has to be lowered to reef. The rea- 
son is that the sprit’s angle relative to the mast is critical: 
it has to be peaked up at an angle acute enough to main- 
tain proper peak-to-tack tension and to properly control 
sail draft and shape. Once the sprit is lowered, its heel 
may present problems by hitting the deck as it swings 
around on various points of sail. 

If your spritsail has a halyard, try this experiment: slack 
it and the snotter and tie the reef into the foot of the sail, 
then hoist again without shifting the sprit’s snotter. You 
will find that when you haul the snotter taut again, the 
sprit angle is too low to get the throat-to-clew wrinkle 
out. To get the sprit into the right position, you’ll have 
no choice but to lower the heel of the sprit by moving the 
snotter lower on the mast. Two snotter thumb cleat stops— 
one for full sail and one for reefed sail—can be fitted on 
the mast to accomplish this. A simpler way is to use a snot- 
ter lanyard (see figure 3A and 3B), which allows more 
flexibility and eliminates one thumb cleat that could snag 
sail lacings while lowering or raising sail. This lanyard is 
a short line permanently made off to the snotter on the 
aft side of its loop around the mast. With this method, 
you slacken the snotter through its eyesplice enough to 
clear the thumb cleat and slide the snotter down the mast, 


as usual when reefing. But instead of 

cinching it up again at a second 

thumb cleat, you make off the tail of 

the lanyard just above the single A 
thumb cleat to prevent the snotter A 
from slipping any further down the | : 
mast. If the thumb cleat is big enough, 
you can make off the lanyard directly Ng 
to it; otherwise, use a clove hitch — 
around the mast just above it. Choose | 

a calm day to adjust the lanyard's 

length so you have the proper sail ten- 

sion from peak to tack, and mark it 

so you can find the right adjustment 


again in a hurry. | 


After you've reefed, you may find 
that the heel of your sprit now is 
uncomfortably close to hitting—or 
actually does hit—the deck, thwart, 
or sides of the boat. I solved this prob- 
lem by figuring out how to shove the 
sprit up through the peak becket and 
secure it by using the peak lanyard 
described earlier (see figure 5B). 
Make the sail's peak becket just big 
enough so that when you twist it per- 
pendicular to the sprit, you can wig- 
gle it past the shoulder. When you 
reef, you'll have to unship the heel of 
the snotter so you can reach the peak, 
then slide the peak becket past the 
shoulder down onto the sprit. Then 
take the tail of the peak lanyard, 


lanyard. 






Both ends made 
off to cringle for 
full hoist 





Figure 6—The author's technique for making off the throat lanyard of his spritsail, in 
the absence of a halyard. Reefing can still be accomplished with this throat lanyard, 
as shown at right. Reefing a spritsail is complex; often, sailors reef ashore or at the 
dock before setting out. Or, they lower the mast to reef—a necessity with a throat 








which is already tied off to the becket, 

and clove hitch it around the sprit above the shoulder to 
keep the peak becket where you want it. Experiment, and 
when you're happy with the results, mark the lanyard so 
you'll know where to make it off when you need to. 

If your rig has a halyard, you will likely find that you 
only use it when you reef. Normally, the sail will be brailed 
up or furled instead of being lowered. Once the sprit and 
sail are lashed to the mast, then the whole rig can be 
unshipped as a unit. On a boat that does have a halyard, 
I make my halyard fast to the throat of the sail, reeve it 


through a bee-hole at the masthead, and then make it off 


at a cleat low on the forward side of the mast, leaving just 
enough slack to be able to make off the halyard when the 
sail is lowered for reefing. I like to tie the slack end of the 
halyard to the throat as well, so I don't have to worry 
about a coil of halyard in the boat. Its adds a bit of drag 
but is well worth the convenience. 

If you are willing to unship the mast to reef, the sprit- 
sail doesn't have to have a halyard. Instead, a throat lan- 
yard can be rigged to extend from the throat up through 
the bee-hole in the masthead (see figure 6). After the 
mast is down, the throat lanyard can be slackened to allow 
a lower set; again, measure and mark the line before you 
have to use the reef in combat. 

The tack will also need attention when reefing. If the 


sail is boomed, a reefing line set in the reefpoint tack 
grommet can be simply made off around the boom. If 
the sail is not boomed, this line will go around the down- 
haul thumb cleat or through the eye. 

A fast way to reduce sail is to “scandalize,” or unship 
the sprit completely, allowing the peak to fall. This leaves 
a long, low, triangular sail. It’s a fast and effective way to 
reduce sail. Ducker sailors used their peak lanyards to tie 
the peak down to the tack to keep it from flaying about. 
But scandalizing is not enough when a spritsail is over 
about 50 sq ft. You need to reef. 


he spritsail rig demonstrates its versatility by being 

adaptable. For the smallest craft, simple solutions 

are best, but the rig can be fine-tuned to work well 
for any boat in which it is used, recognizing that the com- 
plexity of any rig increases with boat size. The spritsail 
lends itself to innovation and experimentation, both draw- 
ing on traditional seamanship skills and contributing to 
them. 


A 


A former curator at Mystic Seaport, Ben Fuller is an avid small-craft 
sailor, with a personal fleet that includes a Delaware Ducker, a 


faering, and a beach cruiser. He lives in Cushing, Maine. 
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Rethinking a Traditional Sprit 


by Jack Dillon 
Illustrations by Kathy Bray, after Jack Dillon 
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mprovements on reefing systems for traditional sprit- 

rigged craft are few and hampered by prejudices. 

But when it comes time to reef, traditionalists look 
with envy at the ease and speed of a racing boat’s reefing 
system. 

Can improvements marry the traditional boat and the 
race boat? I came up with a number of solutions that have 
been very useful for me, elements of which can be adapted 
to just about any traditional small-craft rig. Sprit rigs are 
notoriously difficult to reef: halyards have to be eased, 
snotters have to be relocated, reefpoints have to be made 
off while the loose-footed sail is flogging around. Facing 
these problems, all of which require adept handling, 
forced me to rethink my reefing system. 


First, the Snotter 
Traditionally, this line (figure 1) is made with a big loop 
that encircles the mast and reeves through its own bight. 
It has to be attached each time the sail is raised and 
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Rope grommet 
seized around 
thimble and 
reefing cringle 


Sheets seized 
to snap hook 





"Clew tamer" 


— — 


Figure 2 


removed when it is lowered. Since my sails are "perma- 
nently" attached to the mast by means of robands with 
toggles, it occurred to me that I could do the same thing 
with the snotter. An eye-and-toggle arrangement enables 
me to keep the snotter on the mast at all times, but I can 
remove it and relocate it easily if necessary. I stick with 
tradition in using a hardwood bullseye, but instead of 
belaying the line at the mast, I pass the hauling part 
through a hole in a thwart to a turning block, then aft to 
a jam cleat within easy reach of the helmsman. 

The sprit usually has a nock to accommodate the snot- 
ter, enabling easy removal when the rig is struck for stor- 
age. I found, however, that my sprit nock was too shallow 
when reefing because the flogging sail sometimes ejected 
the snotter. My solution was to scarf in pieces to elongate 
the nock, which I think should be at least 6" long. This 
lessens the line's tendency to jump out while the sail is 
being reefed. 

On some boats, the snotter and sprit when lowered can 
strike something inside the boat—a thwart, for example— 
and cause damage. If the entire system cannot be reworked 
to overcome this problem, a tennis ball can be cut with a 
hole to snugly fit the heel of the sprit, as shown in the 
drawing. This has the added benefit of keeping the snot- 
ter in the nock, and yet the snotter can be easily removed 
when the rig is struck for stowing. Tennis, anyone? 


Rig Reefing System 


Figure 5 


A Little Strip Will Do 

I find it useful to identify the tack downhaul by painting 
its snapshackle or wrapping a piece of red tape around 
it. I also mark the reefing cringle on the luff with red 
paint or tape. When reefing, the snapshackle allows an 
easy shift from the tack cringle to the reefing cringle, and 
the downhaul also passes through a turning block to a 
jam cleat near the helmsman. Why the red color? I find 
that when I sail with inexperienced crew, it simplifies 
where to put things. Any crew can readily spot the red- 
painted components involved in reefing with a minimum 
of instruction. It also enables me to quickly spot it among 
the robands. The halyard has a whipping also touched in 
red to locate the position at which it is to be belayed when 
reefing. Since the snotter is involved in reefing, I mark 
the snotter's bight that encircles the mast with some red 
tape. When reefing, it slides down the mast to the reef- 
ing thumb cleat that also has a strip of red tape (see fig- 
ure 1). 


Sheet End — Meet the Clew Tamer 


What has always given me the most trouble when reefing 
is handling a boomless, loose-footed, flogging mainsail. 
Formerly, I attached the sheets to the clew by means of a 
toggle. This procedure usually required two hands all the 
time as I tried to muzzle the sail. Bowing to ease, I now 
use a snaphook (figure 2). I also made an earing, which 
shows in the drawings, on both the clew and the reefing 
clew. This allowed better control when attaching the 
snaphook and also transferred wear and tear to a read- 
ily replaceable cringle. 

My “clew tamer,” which also shows in the drawing, is a 
short lanyard, say about 6" long, with a monkey fist knot 
as shown. This line allows me to get a firm grip, prevent- 
ing the flogging sail from being wrenched out of my 
hands. Now all I have to do is pull in the sheet a bit using 
one hand, then grab the monkey-fist lanyard with the 
other hand, snap out the sheet at the clew cringle, and 
snap it in at the reefing cringle—much easier and quicker. 











Or Snap hook 





Experiment to 

find best location 

for bee-hole 
fairlead 


Cam cleat mounts 
flush with edge of 
cockpit coaming 





Figure 4 


Sheet Leads 


Depending on how deep the reef is, the sheet turning 
block will have to be repositioned as well. For some boats, 
this might mean lengthening the rail where the block is 
fastened. Aboard my boat, I have three belaying pin 
options (see figure 3), and I simply belay the sheet turn- 
ing block farther forward when reefed. Experimentation 
is the best way to determine just where the best spot will 
be. To be certain, make the pinrail long enough to accom- 
modate several holes for belaying options. For my boat, 
I use a seizing on the rope-stropped block, as shown, to 
give two eyes through which the belaying pin passes. It 
is easy to relocate as needed. 


A Tweaker 


As an alternative to repositioning sheet leads, I rig a 
tweaking line, which is essentially a snaphook with a 
long tail (see figure 4). By trial and error, it can be per- 
manently fastened to a position that places the lead far- 
ther forward. In use, it is snapped onto the sheet. For 
ease of adjustment, the bitter end of the tweaker leads 
to a jam cleat located in a position convenient to the 
helmsman. 
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2" Velcro loop, 
tapered 
at one end, 
flat-stitched 


Allow enough line to 
comfortably thread 
through eye, back around 
furled sail, and to mate 
Velcro sections 


2" Velcro 
hook, tapered 
at each end, 
flat-stitched 





| 7 tail 


Reefpoints 

Traditionally, reefpoints hang from each side of the sail 
in neat rows. But tying in reef knots requires the use of 
both hands, and this can be difficult in a small boat that’s 
rolling and pitching with sails thrashing about. This set 
me to thinking of a better way. I came up with a new kind 
of reefpoint (figures 5 and 6). In this method, I seize or 
splice a thimble in one end of the new reefpoint, allow- 
ing enough line to tie an overhand knot. I then fold and 
sew in a loop of Velcro 1” wide by 2” long. The distance 
around the bunt of the reefed sail determines the length 
of the reef line, and it varies with the weight of the sail 
and the depth of the reef—so experimentation is in order. 
Sew in a slightly longer length of Velcro hook. Pass the 
new reefpoint through the sail, the eye on one side, and 
make an overhand knot. The thimble prevents the reef 
line from running through the reefpoint in one direc- 
tion, and the overhand knot serves as a stopper knot for 
the same purpose on the other side of the sail. The rest 
of the reef line should dangle in the traditional manner 
on the opposite side of the sail from the thimble. 

Both hands still have to be used to muzzle and roll up 
the sail (see figure 5), but with this system I can hold the 
sail with one hand and use the other hand to pass the 
end of the reefpoint around under the sail, up through 
the eye of the thimble, and back under the sail to "marry" 


Figure 5 
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With one hand holding the furled 
sail, use the other hand to thread 
the tail of the reefpoint through 
the thimble, then back around 
to mate the Velcro. 


the two pieces of Velcro (see figure 6). Will it pull out? 
Hardly. The abrupt turn passing through the thimble 
takes most of the strain, and the Velcro secures it in place. 
Unreefing simply involves a yank to loosen the married 
Velcro and perhaps another yank to get the reef line out 
of the thimble. 


Putting It All Together 
Now when I reef, I can stay at the tiller. The first step is 
to bring the boat up to a close reach, and then slack off 
the snotter, tack downhaul, and sheet, all of which are 
within easy reach. If I have a crewman aboard, I instruct 
him to ease the halyard and belay it, guided by the painted 
whipping. The crew also can resnap the painted tack 
downhaul into the reefing position in the red-marked 
luff cringle. Usually, the snotter doesn't have to be 
unhooked at the toggle because it can simply be lifted 
off the thumb cleat and slid down the mast to the thumb 
cleat set at the reefing position. If for some reason the 
toggle does have to be freed, it is easy enough to retog- 
gle it. While the crew is doing this, I reposition the sheet 
to the reefing clew cringle. Then I tuck in the clew, roll 
up the sail with both hands (as in figure 7), and then hold 
it with one hand while threading the eye and “marrying” 
the Velcro reefpoints (asin figure 6). Nudging the tiller 
with a leg, I can keep steering if the boat still has 








Ready to furl 


Figure 7 


headway, or if sternway is apparent a nudge in the oppo- 
site direction can bring the bow off the wind a bit. Crew 
and I meet in the middle of the sail to finish reefing. At 
that point, I pull the reefing cringle aft to stretch out all 
the tied reefpoints. Then, I haul the tack downhaul taut, 
haul up the halyard, hoist the sprit to the proper tension 
with the snotter, get a hand on the tiller, trim the sheet, 
and we're off sailing again. 

As an unexpected benefit, I discovered that Velcro reef- 
points provided a lower tie-off point when the sail is brailed 
by the upper, permanent brail. I pass the reefpoint near- 
est the luff around the sail behind the sprit, keeping it 
snug. When I’m ready to set sail, all I have to do is to haul 
on the sheet to free the lower brail and release the upper 
brail in the usual fashion. 


Shaking Out the Reef 


To make all sail again, I find it best to sail on a close reach, 
then ease the sheet, snotter, and tack downhaul. Starting 
from the middle reefpoint, I free the reefpoints working 
aft toward the reefing clew cringle. This will usually expose 
the clew, which has been tucked into the roll. After reat- 
taching the sheet to the clew, I work forward to free the 
remaining reefpoints. Then I raise the sail and belay the 
halyard. Depending on where the robands are located, 
the sprit and snotter may have to be pushed up a bit to 








Furled, and ready 
to set reef points 


Fold in clew 


free the snotter from the reefing thumb cleat so it can be 
repositioned on the standard thumb cleat. Then the tack 
downhaul can be freed from the reefing tack cringle and 
shifted to the normal tack cringle, after which the sprit 
can be raised by hauling the snotter and the luff can be 
tensioned by hauling the tack downhaul. Trim the sheet, 
and you're off again under full sail. 


sk reefing system is efficient and easy on my 18’ 


boat. I’m sure some of the ideas can be adapted 

to any traditional small craft simply by adjusting 
sizes—larger or smaller as the boat demands. This sys- 
tem does have one disadvantage: reefing can be accom- 
plished better on one side of the sail than the other, 
because the long part of all the reef lines are on the same 
side—port in my boat, because this way you'll have the 
starboard -tack right-of-way while you're reefing. 

How much time does it takes to reef using this system? 
With practice, and by working out the snags and bugs 
indigenous to your boat...under two minutes. Maybe not 
as fast as some racing boats, but for me, it’s a lot quicker 
than my previous methods. A 


Jack Dillon is retired after a career that included boat delivery, boat- 
building, writing, and editing. He lived aboard for 11 years, and he 
holds a Master’s License. He lives in Hamden, Connecticut. 
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| LAUNCHINGS 


AN 


Edited by Mike O Brien 


hese pages are dedicated to sharing news of recently 

launched new boats and “relaunched” (that is, restored 
or substantially rebuilt) craft. Please send color photographs 
(slides preferred) of your projects to: Launchings, 
WoodenBoat, PO. Box 78, Brooklin, ME 04616. 

Include the following information: 

(1) Length on deck; (2) Beam; (3) Type, class, or rig; (4) 
Boat’s name; (5) Names and addresses of designer, builder, 
and owner; (6) Port or place of intended use; (7) Date of 
launching (should be within the past year); (8) Brief descrip- 
tion of construction or restoration. 
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JAMES M. MOORE 


Above—James Moore, with help from designer Steve 
Kaulback, built this 16' Adirondack Guideboat. He strip- 
planked the hull with various cedars; decks are of cherry 
and the frames of laminated ash. You can contact the 
builder-owner at One Broadway, Suite 600, Cambridge, MA 
02142. Plans from Adirondack Guideboat, Inc., P.O. Box 
144, Charlotte, VT 05443. 
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ALISON LANGLEY 
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JIM KASSEN 


Above—The strong sheerlines and raked sides of drift boats appeal to 
nearly all of us—even if we live far from the skiffs’ native whitewater 
rivers. Jim Kassen and his wife, Marty, made a fine job of this 
plywood 15-footer, which they built to Don Hill's design. The 
Kassens will fish their boat on the rivers and lakes of northern 
British Columbia. Plans from Don Hill Drift Boats, P.O. Box CC, 
Springfield, OR 97477. 
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Above—Designed and built by Richard Ellison, 
CYGNET is a little boat with a lot of sail. Flying 
her jib, staysail, and mainsail, she carries 86 sq ft 
of Dacron. Richard built the 8' pram with 
poplar planks glued together on-the-flat, and 
then assembled stitch-and-glue as if they had 
been sheets of plywood. Contact the designer- 
builder at 2418 Denton Hayes Rd., Maryville, 
TN 37803. 
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JOHN W. CLEGG 


Left —Chip Flanagan built this fine 20'9" keel-center- 
board sloop to Joel White's Flatfish design. NINA 
went together plank-on-frame (cedar-on-oak). She 
has spruce spars and bronze hardware. This big 
cousin to the Haven 12 X sails fast and carries six 
adults in comfort. Chip Flanagan, Boatbuilder, 

41 Hammond St., Portland, ME 04101. Plans from 
The WoodenBoat Store, 800-273-7447. 


Füght—Ray Heus and Dick Meisinger built this lovely 
18'6" canoe yawl to Bill Garden's plans for Eel. The 
builders tell us that the cedar-on-oak, bronze-fastened 
WENDY "feels right at home" on Cape Cod's Pleasant 
Bay. Plans from The WoodenBoat Store, 800-273-7447. 





JIM HAINER 





— — sain- 
Above—]im Hainer bought a copy of Rip, Strip, & Row! (J.D. Brown, 
Tamal Vista, 1992) and built himself this 14' Cosine Wherry to John 
Hartsock's design. Jim beefed up the scantlings by bending in oak 
frames and adding a keel batten and shoe. He rows the boat on 
Quilcene Bay in Washington. You can write to him at 9307 
Paulwynn Rd., Wilmington, DE 19810. The book is available from 
The WoodenBoat Store, 800-273-7447. 
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Above—]ohn Freeman and Tom Fulk stretched a Bill Garden 
skiff from the specified 9'6" to 10'6" LOA. They built the 
boat with okoume plywood. The striking little skiff serves as 
a vehicle for singlehanded fly fishing on the lakes and rivers 
of Washington and British Columbia. Plans for the 9'6" skiff 
appear in Bill Garden's Yacht Designs (International Marine, 
1977)—available from The WoodenBoat Store, 800-273-7447. 
You can reach John at 4211 Montgomery PI., Mount Vernon, 
WA 98274. 


Right—Working to an Atkin design, Bruce H. Swift and 
Paul Daiute built two Cabin Boy skiffs. Bob Ives, of The 
Carpenter's Shop in Bristol, Maine, supplied "technical 
and moral support" for the first-time builders. The 7' 10" 
skiffs went together with white cedar, mahogany, pine, 
oak, and spanish cedar. Plans from Atkin & Company, 
P.O. Box 3005, Noroton, CT 06820. 








Above—Brad Christensen designed and built this 8' pedal boat 
for his daughters. He sheathed ZOEFISH with '4" plywood and 
fabricated the double pedal-crank from discarded bicycle parts. 
The 8" propeller was welded from steel plate. Now, Brad is 
building his son a pedal-powered battleship with two rotating 
watergun turrets. His daughters appear unconcerned. 
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SHERRY YARHAM 





Above—Larry Yarham and his son, John, built this 17'6" Red Bird canoe with 
materials from Classic Boat Kits, Dunrobin, Ontario, Canada. Plans for the cedar- 
strip boat can be found in Canoecraft by Ted Moores (available from The 
WoodenBoat Store, 800-273-7447). The Yarhams paddle their canoe on Lake of 
the Woods, Ontario, Canada. Ted Moores does business as Bear Mountain Boat 
Shop, P.O. Box 191, Peterborough, ON, K9] 6Y3, Canada. 
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Below—After their wedding ceremony, Erika and Alyosha Molmar rowed 
away in MERLOT. The bride's father, Stephen Baumgartner, had built the 
12'lapstrake skiff to John Brooks's design. You can reach the builder at 285 
Summer Ave., Reading, MA 01867. Plans from Brooks Boats, P.O. Box 101, 
Mount Desert, ME 04660. 





MARK CORKE PHOTOGRPAHY 





Above—Working in England, Mark Corke 
strip-built this fine 18'9" Golant Gaffer to 
Roger Dongray's design. When the builder 
moved to the left side of the Atlantic, his 
boat followed. The little cutter now sails out 
of Clinton, Connecticut. You can reach Mark 
at his photography studio: 60 W. 76th St., 4a, 
New York, NY 10023. Plans from Roger 
Dongray, Town Arms Stables, Guildhall Ln., 
Lostwithiel, Cornwall PL22 0BW, England. 


STEPHEN BAUMGARTNER 





Fight —Uri and Amir Herzberg built this square-sterned 


r4 


canoe to Phil Bolger's plans. They planked the boat with ; DOSRONENEEN —— — 

A" cedar— glassed inside and out. When the 2-hp, | | I UE 

four-stroke Honda outboard is left ashore, a double- UE ps | = a eda — * | 

bladed paddle propels the canoe at an acceptable pace Ni at, oct ae are n 


along the coast of Connecticut. Plans from Phil Bolger E ene 
& Friends, P.O. Box 1209, Gloucester, MA 01930. : Tett irre aps RI ie 
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Lefi—Working to Jim Michalak's design, Al Fittipaldi built this 13' 
Toto plywood canoe for his daughter, Suc. In this photo, the 
builder's sister, Mary Ann, paddles MOJO on Shell Bay, Cape May 
County, New Jersey. You can reach Al at 53 King Charles Ln., 
Newtown, PA 18940. Plans from Jim Michalak, 118 E. Randle St., 
Lebanon, IL 62254. 


AL FITTIPALDI 
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JOHN GIFFELS 


..AND RELAUNCHINGS de 


Right—When pathologist Chuck Bockoff saw the survey 
for this 39’, 1949 Consolidated cruiser, he thought it 
"read like an autopsy report." But Chuck set to work and 
replaced frames, deck, house, rails, mechanicals, 
and...well, you get the idea. Consensus along the North 
Shore confirms that the eight-year project proved most 
successful. Contact Chuck Bockoff, 2 Powder Hill, 
Lynnfield, MA 01940. 








= 
Z 
Below—]ohn Giffels bought this 19'6" canoe-sterned launch 3 
in northern Michigan. The sales agreement read as follows: * 
"Sold as is, does not float or run." John invested 2,000 hours 5 
during a five-year period replacing planks, frames, fittings, z 
and fastenings. Gilbert Plumb of Essex, Connecticut, m 
restored the Atomic Four engine. Built as a working launch, 
MUSKRAT now enjoys her old age as a picnic boat. John 
Giffels, 1217 Hickory Hill Dr., Rochester Hills, MI 48309. 
Right—Thomas D. Mason and Henry H. Mason, Sr. (father = 
and son) built Snipe No. 7442 to William F. Crosby's plans Z 
in 1949. Now, Thomas D. Mason III has restored the 15'6" 3 
sloop. He replaced the keel, two planks, deck, and deck- E 
beams; he enlarged the cockpit and added a kick-up rud- E 
der. The boat now sails as OLD HENRY. Contact Thomas D. 6 
= 


Mason III, 71 Reservoir Rd., Farmington, CT 06032. 


Hints for taking good photos of your boat: 


Use 35mm slide film. 

Clean the boat. Stow fenders and extraneous gear below. Properly ship 
or stow oars, and give the sails a good harbor furl if you're at anchor. 
Schedule the photo session for early, or late, in the day to take advantage of 
low-angle sunlight. Avoid shooting at high noon and on overcast days. 
Be certain that the horizon appears level in your viewfinder. 

Keep the bachground simple and/or scenic. On a flat page, objects in the 
middle distance can appear to become part of your boat. Take care that 
it doesn't sprout trees, flagpoles, smokestacks, or additional masts and 
crew members, 





KANE BORDEN, © 2001 MYSTIC SEAPORT 


Take many photos, and send us several. Include some action shots and 
some of the boat at rest. For a few of the pictures, turn the camera on its 
side to create a vertical format. 
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Above—Built in 1891, the 32’ LOD oyster sloop NELLIE has a 
good home at Mystic Seaport. During a recent seven-month 


restoration, shipwrights Walter Ansel, Rob Whalen, Sean Kelly, We enjoy learning of your work—it affirms the vitality of the wooden boat 
and Paul Minas replaced her keel, stem, apron, sternpost, several community. l nfortunately, a lack of space prevents our publishing all the 
planks, and more. Now in her 110th year, NELLIE floats again; material submitted. If you wish to have your photos returned, please include 
you can visit her at Mystic Seaport, 75 Greenmanville Ave., i 
Mystic, CT 06355. 


appropriate postage. A 
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Pilots 


The World of Pilotage Under Sail and Oar: 
Vol.1 Pilot Schooners of North America and 
HE WO * EM Great Britain 
TEE ig NS, In the days before GPS and radar, the worst nightmare 
S of the sea captain often came when he was nearest to 
safety. Running in from the ocean in thick weather on 
a dark night, reduced to dead reckoning and perhaps having had no sight of sun or stars for days, 
his situation was desperate. Captain after captain pressed on with his position uncertain, under the 
sort of stress today's navigator need never know, until, ahead in the darkness, he saw a blue flare 
burning from the pilot boat. Soon the ladder would go over the side to welcome the man the crew 
wanted to see more than any living soul: the pilot. 


Pilot boats rode high among the most charismatic vessels in the days of sail. Uniquely for working 
craft, they had no requirement to carry cargo or a heavy catch of fish, so their designs were 
unencumbered with the need to perform under varying conditions of trim. Instead, their task was 
to transport small numbers of men out to ships, winter and summer, in whatever weather came 
CHOO their way. Read their story in this beautifully produced book by Le Chasse Maree, with nautical 
m CREAT BRITAIN historian Tom Cunliffe. 344 pages, 320 illustrations, 53 plans, hardcover 
3 ee #325-122 Ship Wt. 6 lbs $69.95 
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Gaff Rig 


by John Leather 

The classic text on a classic rig, it 
covers the historical development and 
practical application of the gaff rig | 
via text, photographs, and very clear | 
illustrations by Mr. Leather. A variety — | 
of craft is featured—catboats, sloop, | 
cutters, yawls, ketches, and schooners. 
Plus there are sections on regional 
boats; New England and Nova Scotia, 
North West England, Denmark, and 
France. 

240 pp., softcover 


VISIT OUR WEB SITE #325-119 Ship Wt. 2 1/2 lbs 
$29.95 


MAIL TO 





History * Design * Techniques * Developments 


FAX US AT 
A Kid's Book on Boatbuilding 


by Will Ansel j i [a 
E-MAIL US Geared especially for kids, this A KID'S BOOK ON 
book describes traditional boat- VCOATRUILDING 


building in a way a young person might n 
A 











TO ACTUALLY TALK TO SOMEONE experience the process—the sights, 


sounds, smells, and feeling of what 
goes on when real boatbuilding is 
happening. Author/illustrator Will 
Ansel has a gift for clear and engaging 
drawings as well as wonderful ability to 
explain building processes like spiling 
planks, so they are easily understood. | Will Ansel 
32 pp., soficover "- — 


OVERSEAS CALL 4325-1241 Ship Wt. 1/2 lb $10.95 


= www.woodenboat.com 
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Just about every imaginable boat rig has been created in this beautifully illustrated | 











| anoe Rig The Essence and the Art 


| dipowrr for A^ T. 
tt tor Antic d Tr 
| iQue and Traditionsl Canors 


Canoe Rig: | 
The Essence and the Art: Sailpower for Antique and Traditional Canoes | 
by Todd Bradshaw | 


book. And, while the drawings are truly great, you'll soon realize this is not just a 

book of artwork—it is almost encyclopedic in scope. Canoe Rig is packed with | 

details on sails (including specs to make your own), a wide variety of rigs, all of | 

the add-ons you can think of, like variations of leeboards, rudders, and fanblade | Priten and ttre by 
centerboards. You will understand how to build spars, as well as understand | — 
what size/dimension you should build for your specific needs. There is — 
information on understanding the naval architecture of canoes and their sails. And, 
there are tons of details on all kinds of hardware. It's a treasure trove of information wrapped-up featherweight 
in a beautiful presentation at a price you shouldn't be able to resist. 265 pp., hardcover 
4325-110 Ship Wt. 4 lbs $34.95 


Featherweight Boatbuilding 
by Henry “Mac” McCarthy 

It is Mac's mission to open your eyes to the natural beauty around you. He does so by providing 
a ‘course’ to create and use an ideal double-paddle canoe, just so you can take every opportunity 
to explore even the shallowest of waterways. The Wee Lassie is practical because it is light 
enough that even after a long paddle, you won't struggle to cartop it. It’s strong—strip-built with 
a layer of 'glass, and it happens to be beautiful, so you'll like looking at it even when you're not 
paddling. Mac draws on his years of experience teaching hundreds of people in his shop, and at 
our school here in Brooklin, Maine. You'll benefit from his thoroughly tested techniques, and 
from his comfortable writing style. The book contains all the information you'll need to 
build the Wee Lassie in either an 11'6" or a 13'6" version. 96 pp., softcover 
4325-104 Ship Wt. 1 Ib $19.95 


KayakCraft 


by Ted Moores 

One of our most popular boatbuilding books, KayakCraft features the designs of 
noted naval architect Steve Killing, and the building finesse of Ted Moores. While the 
popular 17' Endeavour kayak is the boat used throughout the step-by-step building 
process, you are also given lines and offsets for three other designs: a 14' sport 
kayak, a 16'6" touring kayak, and a 20'6" tandem kayak. Ted is a professional 
builder as well as being a boatbuilding instructor here at our WoodenBoat School. 
Take advantage of his knowledge—bank on fine boat construction, and build a 
kayak for yourself, and your partner! And, if you already have some of the building 
skills, getting the low-down from a builder whose work hangs in museums is likely 
to improve your own technique a notch or two. 785 pp., softcover 

4325-115 Ship Wt. 2 lbs $19.95 
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Building Small Boats 
by Greg Rossel 

Greg is a professional boatbuilder, as well as a teacher of the WoodenBoat School's popular 
Fundamentals of Boatbuilding courses. He is also a frequent contributor to WoodenBoat magazine, 
as well as the British Watercraft. His talent for relaying first-hand experience into the written 
word has resulted in a text with a straight-forward friendly approach, and includes helpful 
drawings and photographs. The combination will drive-home the lessons. 

Building Small Boats is the ideal book for the construction of traditional plank-on-frame or 
lapstrake boats under 25'. It's perfect for folks looking to have some of the mysteries of the 
building process peeled away, or just looking for some proven techniques. Already in its second 
printing, this book has fast become a best-seller. 278 pp., hardcover 
4325-111 Ship Wt. 4lbs $39.95 


Turn the page to see our new CD Set of WoodenBoat 5 
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WoodenBoat Back Issues on CD 

Now you can easily own the entire collection of WoodenBoat magazine. All of this timeless information is contained on a set of CD ROMs covering the 
very first issue from 1974, through #161 July/August 2001. The magazines are faithfully reproduced, so it's like you're looking right at a copy of 
WoodenBoat—through your computer screen. You can click on a cover, click to the next page, go directly to a specific page, bookmark an article, 
and zoom-in to the type size that best suits your eyes. Produced at 300dpi (dots per inch), you can make the type BIG and it won't blur. And, the pages 
are in Adobe Acrobat format (the Acrobat program is also included on the CD) so you don’t have to worry about some specialty interface—or even the 
word interface. Go straight to the information you want by typing in a subject, or you can use our keyword index to tellyou which issue and page 
number the article begins. You can link to our on-line index (updated every issue), and we will make future issues available on CD. This set of 161 
issues is truly a bargain—saving you more than 75% off the cover price of the printed magazines. Now you can do something a bit more interesting 
than playing solitaire during that unexpected 4-hour layover at the airport. Works with PC and MAC 

#202-001 Ship Wt. 3 lbs $175.00 


: Use the handy order form in this magazine or contact: The WoodenBoat Store, PO Box 78, Brooklin, Maine 04616 USA 
TO ACTUALLY TALK TO SOMEONE call Monday-Friday, 8am-6pm EST, Saturdays (Oct-Dec) 9am-5pm Toll-Free 1-800-273-SHIP (7447) US and Canada 


TO ORDER BR AVPDITIS I SIELP GE 


Overseas call 207-359-4647 / 24-Hour Fax: 413-618-0293 / E-mail us: wobstore@woodenboat.com — 
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My Wooden Boat! 


m s: l It's Show & Tell time—with 
ay E * a a ei] My Wooden Boat! as the 
lee a eo ——— 


classroom with a world-wide 
window. Everyone should be 
able to see and read about 
your boat, and now they can. 


WoodenBoat magazine strives to be the 

forum for all matters wooden boat. And 

this on-line facet helps us in achieving 
that mission. It's certainly not a replace- 
ment for the magazine, but instead an 
addition—a way for you to participate 
directly, without deadlines or magazine 
space constraints. 


Response to My Wooden Boat! has 
been terrific, with new boats showing 
up daily. And, while we don't think 
wooden boaters really needed the 
extra incentive, we did give away autographed copies of 
Anne & Maynard Bray's book Designs to Inspire to the first group of folks who posted. Many 
thanks to all of you who have entered your boats. They are truly inspiring. 


The site is fairly easy to use, even for the non-computer folks. There is also a help section that gives you the 
rundown. This is a non-commercial site reserved just for wooden hulled boats. No “for sale / charter" boats, 
please. And, there is no charge to participate. Just logon to www.woodenboat.com, and click 

“My Wooden Boat!" The site is like any typical waterfront: a great place to spend time watching* the ever- 

changing scenery. 


From our WoodenBoat site, you can: 


e Securely subscribe to WoodenBoat magazine e Find resources on our Site Links pages... everything from 
e Check on your subscription/change your subscription address boatbuilders, to hardware, to kits 
e See our entire WoodenBoat School course selections e Ask/answer questions on the WoodenBoat Forum 
e Read School instructor bios, and course descriptions e Look for or post your events on our On-Line Calendar 
e Search our magazine index—it's always up to date e Securely order from our WoodenBoat Store... it has every 
e Search Museums, Class Associations, and other databases item in our paper catalog, and then some! 
e Get WoodenBoat Show information, including lodging, tickets, e See our upcoming WoodenBoat Books 
and other places to visit in the Show area 
e Browse the Boats For Sale section of WoodenBoat *Warning: My Wooden Boat! may prove to be addictive, and may 
e See the latest on our sister publication Maritime Life & Traditions ^ cause office or home friction. Proceed with delight. 
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Trailer Sailer 24 _ 
Shoal-draft cruising — | 


Design by Karl Stambaugh 
Commentary by Mike O'Brien 


Hz we have an easily built 24’ yawl that can float in 
a foot of water and sail in not much more. The boat 
is realistically, if not casually, trailerable. 

In drawing the Trailer Sailer, Karl Stambaugh started 
with a more or less conventional flat-bottomed sharpie 
hull and replaced the chines with radiused, strip-planked 
bilges. He tells us that this change will “make her faster, 
less likely to slap the bottom forward in a chop, and good 
looking...." Yes, hard chines can do nasty things to a 
sharpie’s hydrodynamics; but we might miss the effective 
lateral plane provided by the chines when we're sailing 
in shallow water. À hard-chined cousin to this boat likely 
would best her to windward across the flats—no matter 
what might happen with the wind free and/or in deep 
water. 

Laying up strip planks, though not difficult, tends to 
eat time. The plans specify that we "back out" the bilge 
strips and sand down the interior of the bilges until the 
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Particulars 


LOD 24'0" 
Beam 8'0" 
Draft (board up) 1'0" 
(board down) 4'0" 
Trailer weight 2,500 lbs 
Sailing displ 3,500 Ibs 


Sail area (sprit rig) 271 sq ft 
(lug rig) — 251 sq ft 


strips mate flush with the hull's 4" plywood bottom and 
the ?$" plywood sides. I'll suggest that we simplify (and 
reduce dust production) by working a bevel onto the 
upper inboard edge of only the top strip. Let's take care 
with fairing the bilges inside and out. Our friend Joel 
White liked to say, "The trouble with some strip-planked 
hulls is that they look like strip-planked hulls." 

To lighten the boat for trailering, Stambaugh specifies 
that we carry 1,000 lbs of water ballast in tanks below the 
quarter berths. He suggests that we augment this with 
about 500 Ibs of lead secured in the bilge. If we're not 
committed to over-the-road travel, we might eliminate 
the ballast tanks and add more lead. This change will 
lower the vertical center of gravity, increase stowage space, 
and reduce the chances of our transporting plants and 
animals to new homes—plants and animals that are 
better left where we find them. Unlike water ballast, lead 
continues to provide righting moment with the hull 





flooded (we'll add foam flotation where appropriate). 
As in most flat-bottomed sailing craft, the ballast should 
be well secured low amidships in the bilge. Do not stack 
the pigs in an attempt to concentrate their mass. 

Leeboards, as they operate outside the hull, continue 
to offer lateral resistance in shallow water—long after 
centerboards have retreated into their trunks. Stambaugh 
specifies asymmetrical foils (convex inboard, flat outboard) 
to provide additional lift when working to windward. 

The boards pivot about a horizontal axis while fixed 
in one plane. This arrangement reduces our workload as 
the boards need not be handled immediately when we 
come about. In fact, both boards can remain lowered and 
untended as we short-tack out of the harbor. Stambaugh 
specifies robust pivoting hardware and has made certain 
that the bearing surfaces stand an adequate distance from 
the pivot pins. 

Below decks, we'll find little unusual about the accom- 
modations: a V-berth forward, a small head/seat and 
galley amidships, and two quarter berths at the com- 
panionway. This traditional arrangement became tradi- 
tional because it works so well for a wide range of crews 
and situations. Perhaps our only surprise on going below 
will be the large volume of the cabin—enhanced by the 
raised deck, the nicely opened bulkhead at station No. 9, 
and the absence of a centerboard trunk. 

The grand cockpit with its small footwell offers plenty 
of lounging space and open-air sleeping—if we can find 
an insect-free anchorage. Let's poke freeing ports through 
the hull at the main bulkhead to prevent splash water 
from accumulating in the cockpit's forward lee corner. 

The “motorwell” is, in fact, a splash well that allows 
transom mounting of the outboard motor. A box with a 
hinged lid covers the engine's powerhead. To a consid- 
erable extent, this configuration retains the advantages 





Karl Stambaugh softened the hull lines of this new 
sharpie with radiused bilges. 






3" x Yq" strip planking 
epoxy and edge nall with 
non-ferrous wire nails 


outside and three layers Inside 


Secured by fiberglass and epoxy, strip-planked bilges 


mate with plywood sides and bottom. 
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—— Extend fiberglass 2" beyond 
plywood before starting taper 


Four layers 12-02 fiberglass cloth 
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of a true inboard motorwell (camouflage and protec- 
tion) without the disadvantages (hydrodynamic drag,loss | 
of buoyancy, and excessive intrusion). 

The plans show a cat-yawl rig with a leg-o’-mutton 
mizzen and our choice of a sprit or lug mainsail. With the 
sail area divided and spread the length of the boat, we'll 
enjoy precise handling. The mizzen provides more con- 
trol than power, and it should be cut relatively flat. When 
we wish to set this 41-sq-ft swatch of Dacron particularly 
flat (which will be often), we'll snug up the snotter and/or Free from centerboard-trunk intrusion, the interior 
set the sprit’s heel higher on the mast. offers good open space. 

The choice between sprit and lug mainsails likely 
resolves to personal inclinations. I’ve lived with both and 
find the lugsail to be a better companion. The lug seems 
easier to rig, and it maintains a good set with less fuss. In 
any case, waltzing around the deck with a 21'6" sprit holds 
little attraction for an old man. 

Stepping the unstayed mizzenmast should prove a one- 
handed operation. The mainmast pivots in a tabernacle, 
and we'll be able to step it more quickly than we can 
describe the procedure. 

Making good use of his computer, Stambaugh has 
provided us with a stability curve. The plot indicates that 
the boat will recover from a masthead-in-the-water knock- 
down (the righting arm goes to zero at about 100^). But 
the designer asks that we focus on the left side of the curve: 

"The initial stability is good." This fine little yawl should 
sail comfortably and efficiently on her feet. " 





Righting Arm (ft) 





Heel (deg) 


Mike O'Brien is senior editor for WoodenBoat. 

The designer's "Intact Stability" curve for his Trailer 
Plans for the Trailer Sailer 24 from Chesapeake Marine Design, Sailer 24. 
794 Creekview Rd., Severna Park, MD 21146; 800-376-3152. 
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Canoe Paddles: 


A Complete 


Guide to Making 


Your Own 


Canoe Paddles: A Complete Guide to Making Your Own, by 
Graham Warren and David Gidmark. Firefly Books Ltd., 
4 Daybreak Ln., ES CT 06880. 159 pp., illus. $24.95. 
Also available from The WoodenBoat Store. 


Reviewed by Jerry Stelmok 


Ithough you might not expect the most complete 
guide to making North American canoe paddles to 
come out of Derbyshire, England, that is exactly what 
has happened. In his second treatment of the subject, 
author Graham Warren has gotten it about right, expand- 
ing while refining the material in his first paddlemaking 
book, and providing just about everything a newcomer 
will need to successfully complete any of several paddle 
styles. Warren has minimized the geographical accident 
of his birth, and over the past ten years or so his voice has 
surfaced in a number of traditional canoeing publications 
and he has distinguished himself as a northwoodsman 
with no need for apologies. 
A complementary section on Native American paddle- 
making with just the simplest of tools by Canadian David 
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Gidmark—birch canoe builder, author, teacher, and rec- 
ognized authority on native woodscraft—brings paddle 
construction full circle to its origins. It also tosses out a 
challenge to all of us who fear tackling any woodwork- 
ing project without the full array of modern power tools 
and most expensive hand tools at our disposal. 

In the introduction to the main text, author Warren 
tells the reader up front that making a paddle is a sim- 
ple and small-scale project that need not consume the 
participant and all of his spare time for the next year 
or so, but he adds that the inherent challenges can be 
great enough to keep even an experienced craftsman 
interested—perhaps indefinitely. He makes the project 
sound achievable, and eases the trepidation of those who 


have bound themselves to the hard-and-fast rules of 
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square- and straightedge-guided carpentry; paddlemak- 
. ing requires that the eye guide the hands to achieve 
smooth and fair curves and pleasing proportions. 
"Creating something beautiful in wood evokes a real 
satisfaction. If you have previously practiced home wood- 
working limited within the confines of the straight line 
and right angle, you are in for a liberating experience. 
Although you may initially find the move away from the 
security of the ruler and set-square a bit scary—like a first 


trip into the wilderness without a guide—it will ultimately - 


become a delight. You will soon find yourself 
navigating through the wood freely, guided by touch and 
light." o 

Then follows a discussion of the paddle's evolution, 
homing in on the intended subject: the canoe paddles 
of North America. The author identifies the Native 
American origins of a number of familiar paddle styles 
and discusses their principal uses along with some 
esoteric ones—including their use as weapons. Warren 
then breaks the paddle down into its distinctive parts and 
relates the properties of different grips, shafts, and blades 
to their performance characteristics as determined by 
physics. He pays attention to the important principles of 
weight, balance, and flexibility, alerting the would-be 
builder to the importance of these considerations. His 
discussion of paddlemaking materials, mainly wood, 
adhesives, and finishes, is comprehensive without being 
overwhelming. The importance of grain direction is 
emphasized, and he restricts his discussion of wood species 
to 10 varieties that represent the EHOICES of 90% of 
paddlemakers anywhere. 

Regarding tools, Warren provides — of read- 
ily available hand and power ones that can be helpful in 
the project, butis quick to identify those items one might 
easily do without. The reader also gets advice and direc- 
tion on making specialized implements and jigs that facil- 
itate the process and probably aren't commercially 
available. 

Warren then launches into a step-by-step description 
of the process of marking out and carving single-piece 
traditional paddles, and laminated paddles using strips 
and pieces of wood with adhesives. The instruction pro- 
ceeds from preparing the rough stock to final sanding 


and finishing. Included, too, are instructions for mak- » 


ing double-bladed and bent-shaft paddles, and paddles 
with spoon blades. The paddle building steps are well 
illustrated with clear photographs and effective draw- 
ings. The final chapter consists of several clear, measured 
drawings of a variety of paddles. These drawings include 
offsets that describe the shapes of the blades and shafts, 
and instructions for converting these dimensions to full- 
sized templates. 

I appreciated the author's realistic approach to mat- 
ters such as wood selection. Recognizing that absolutely 
straight pieces of wood with perfect grain are the excep- 


- tion and not the rule, Warren instructs the reader in the 


necessary steps to get a straight blade out of slightly twisted 
stock. Another refreshing thing about Warren's style is 
that he avoids setting himself up as the final authority, 
admitting that there may be other methods to achieve 
the same results. In this same vein he is forthcoming 
regarding common practices or materials with which he 


does not have a great deal of personal experience; he — 
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states such limitations at the outset. Another positive 
attribute of the book is the unprejudiced manner in 
which it examines the various types and styles of paddles. . 
There is no highhanded criticism or dismissal of a pad- 
dle type, simply because it may not be the author's favorite. 
Warren points out the unique advantages of each type 
and why the reader might consider building it. He is wise 
enough to recognize that given time and experience each 
paddler will take as his or her own one or two of the 
available styles. 

Co-author David Gidmark, with his Ojibway wife 
Ernestine, has spent years among the Algonquin, Ojibway, 
and Cree Indians learning woods skills from the best of 
the practitioners still venturing into the bush. He has 
tirelessly recorded their methods of building canoes, 
snowshoes, and paddles and has shared much of what 
he has learned with others through his own books and 
classes. In the closing section of the book, Gidmark 
presents the straightforward techniques for carving a 
paddle from a length of lumber or even from the tree 
itself with the most rudimentary of tools in the tradi- 
tional Native American tradition. Armed with just an 
ax and a crooked knife, a skilled outdoorsman can select 
and drop a suitable tree, split out a paddle blank, and 
shape, carve, and finish a paddle, all in a day; the author 
suggests that it is a reasonable undertaking for a deter- 
mined novice as well. Well, perhaps, but I think it would 
be a bit more of a struggle for most of us than is indi- 
cated, even though Gidmark recommends some of the 
sweetest carving varieties available: butternut, poplar and 
basswood. He has also provided an excellent section on 
making a crooked knife—vital to the process but not 
readily available to most woodworkers these days. The 
knifemaking process is well illustrated with clear photo- 
graphs, and will surely encourage many otherwise 
skeptical builders to attempt making this beautiful and 
very useful tool. 

Instruction and illustrations on making a hand-carved 
paddle, however, are a little less complete, and they don't 
match the thoroughness of the instructions in the rest 
of the book. These steps, in fact, occupy just a couple of 
pages, and with no photos of the actual shaping or thin- 
ning of the paddle. I believe more clear guidance here 
is needed. The bush Indians of the northern forests, sea- 
soned woodsmen, and individuals like Gidmark himself 
are skilled enough axmen to pull this off, but I don't 
think it will go so easily for the uninitiated—even using 
the green wood suggested. Still, the chapter puts the 
whole process into perspective, taking paddlemaking 
back to its Native American roots and demonstrating how 
simple a seemingly complex task can become when you 
know what you're doing. 

Canoe Paddles is a great book for anyone interested in > 
making a paddle to pull his canoe across the local duck 
pond, through William Wordsworth's Lake District, or 


across North America. The historical and ethnographic 


information makes it an essential reference work—even 
for those who would just as soon purchase their blades 
at the local paddle shop. 


Doing business as Island Falls Canoe, Jerry Stelmok builds wood-and- 
canvas canoes in Atkinson, Maine. He also teaches the craft at 
WoodenBoat School and in his own shop. He is the co-author, with 


Rollin Thurlow, of The Wood-Canvas Canoe. 
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Their Last Letters 1930-1938, by Nathanael Greene 
Herreshoff and William Picard Stephens. Annotated by 
John W. Streeter. Bristol, Rhode Island, Herreshoff Marine 
Museum, (2001). 279 pp, hardcover, illus. $49.95. Also 
available from The WoodenBoat Store. 


Reviewed by Llewellyn Howland III 


IB 1930, The Sportsman magazine included in its May 
issue a lavish 48-page supplement, "The Match for the 
AMERICA's Cup." Researched and written by America's 
preeminent yachting journalist, William Picard Stephens 
(1855-1946), the supplement remains an invaluable guide 
for readers with an interest in the trial races between the 
first American J-class sloops, and the September show- 
down against the 1930 British challenger, SHAMROCK V. 

Among those who read Stephens's Cup supplement 
that May was America's preeminent yacht designer, 
Nathanael Greene Herreshoff (1848-1938), whose cre- 
ations VIGILANT, COLUMBIA, DEFENDER, RELIANCE, 
and RESOLUTE had defended the AMERICA’s Cup against 
six consecutive challengers between 1893 and 1921. Then 
age 82, and largely retired, Capt. Nat never did design a 
J-boat. But two of the four American Js of 1930 had been 
built by the Herreshoff Mfg. Co., and Capt. Nat’s son, 
L. Francis, had designed the most extreme of the four, 
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the Lawley-built WHIRLWIND. After more than a decade 
of virtual estrangement, father and son had been 
drawn together by WHIRLWIND. Unquestionably, Capt. 
Nat was hoping that the big double-ender would extend 
the Herreshoff monopoly on the AMERICA’s Cup for 
another term. 

It was not to be. Plagued by rudder problems, under- 
funded, and miserably handled by an inept afterguard, 
WHIRLWIND finished dead last in the trials. Her syndi- 
cate immediately ordered her broken up and sold for 
scrap. And so WHIRLWIND, like N.G. Herreshoff's star- 
crossed Cup sloop CONSTITUTION in 1901, became an 
also-ran. Of all the ties that bound Capt. Nat and L. 
Francis, bitterness about the failure of their masterpieces 
may have been the most powerful. 

WHIRLWIND ’s defeat still lay ahead when, on May 15, 
1930, Capt. Nat wrote W.P. Stephens to protest “some 
statements that are entirely false” in “he Match for the 
AMERICA’s Cup.” The “false statements” he adduced were 
minor and pardonable, and included a misstatement of 
his own. The tone of his letter could be described as 
chilly. But as Stephens well knew, the secretive Capt. Nat 
had a lifelong aversion to publicity and a loathing for 
members of yachting’s Fourth Estate. That an aging Capt. 
Nat should have reached out to Stephens even once and 
even in complaint was a momentous event. 

Thanks to W.P. Stephens's persistence, tact, and gen- 
erosity of spirit, the correspondence between him 
and Herreshoff grew to 36 letters in the eight years before 
Herreshoff died on June 2, 1938. And thanks to the late 
John W. Streeter, who devoted the final two decades of 
his long life to editing and annotating them, the letters 
are now available to the general reader. Their Last Letters 
is arguably the most provocative and exciting collection 
of yachting correspondence ever published. No single 
reading or review can begin to do it full justice. 

Although W.P. Stephens in his younger days had 
designed a number of boats, he never approached Capt. 
Nat's creative mastery. In temperament he was open, tol- 
erant, and democratic, where Capt. Nat was constrained, 
judgmental, and elitist. Both were certainly competitive, 
but where Stephens delighted in the rough and tumble 
of American life and sport, Herreshoff preferred the 
silence of his model room and the obsessive pursuit of 
perfection on and off the race course. Such differences 
give Their Last Letters a tension and resonance that dra- 
matically enhance our appreciation of both men and 
their countless contributions to the sport they loved. 

Let one example serve. In a discursive 1,000-line let- 
ter (practically a book in itself) written on September 
30, 1935, Stephens tells how he overcame many obsta- 
cles in his efforts to learn boatbuilding and the use of 
tools. It is a grand account, richly peopled, full of humor, 
pathos, and incident. Instead of replying in kind, how- 
ever, Herreshoff offers the back of his hand. “[You] gath- 
ered information from others skilled in their work, 
sometimes volunteered, sometimes by stealth," Herreshoff 
writes. "Of course this is the safest way if you don't expect 
to excel. In my field copying did not interest me...." 

This is a harsh criticism of another man's efforts to 
get along in the world. Devastating. Yet perhaps nowhere 
in all the millions of words that have been written about 
N.G. Herreshoff do we see his essential character more 
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plainly. It is not just that he was a man of few words or 
lacking in concern for the feelings of others. His over- 
riding motivation was to observe, identify, analyze, and 
express the truth as he found it. This compulsion served 
him better as an engineer and yacht designer than it did 
as a social being. No matter. It served him reliably for 
90 years. 

As readers of his Recollections and Other Writings (Bristol, 
Rhode Island, Herreshoff Marine Museum, 1998) have 
discovered, Herreshoff writes brilliantly about his early 
youth, as well as about yachts, yacht racing, yacht design. 
Their Last Letters adds materially to his autobiography. 
But despite countless efforts by Stephens to draw him 
into discussions about other yacht designers, yacht own- 
ers, and yacht builders, Capt. Nat seldom takes the bait. 
He is, indeed, totally silent about his great design rival 
of three decades, A. Cary Smith; he mentions only in 


silent, the reader can depend on Streeter to fill in the 
missing bits. Streeter’s running commentary is so exten- 


sive that it sometimes seems to crowd out the substance 


of the correspondence. His facts and surmises occasion- 
ally fall short, as well. In the matter of Herreshoff's great 
love for catamarans, for example, recent research by Claes 
van der Linde qualifies several of Streeter’s claims. One 


| scholarly reader has also challenged the exactness of the 


transcriptions from at least one of the original autograph 
letters. 

In the end, however, such criticisms do not diminish 
the importance or fascination of Their Last Letters. Artfully 
designed and heavily illustrated with halftones from period 
photographs, the book is a lasting memorial to two grand 
old men of American yachting, as edited by a third and 


|. introduced by a fourth, former New York Yacht Club com- 


passing the good friend and client turned arch-rival of | 


the 1880s, Edward Burgess, whose death in 1891 was such 
a boon to Herreshoff Mfg. Co. 

When Herreshoff is silent, however, Stephens is gen- 
erally not. And when both Herreshoff and Stephens are 


lo Build a Ship: 
lhe VOC Replica 
Ship DUYFKEN 


To Build a Ship: The VOC Replica Ship DUYFKEN, by Robert 
Garvey. University of Western Australia Press, Crawley, 
Western Australia 6009; (2001). 104 pp, illus. $44.45 
(cloth), $26.25 (paperback). 


Reviewed by William Gilkerson 


DL 1605, the Dutch East India Company (or VOC) dis- 
patched a squadron of ships to Java, a routine voyage 
at the dawn of the 17th century. By then, the shipbuilders 
of Western Europe were producing vessels with capabil- 
ities so astonishing as to bestow world domination on 
their owners. The Dutch were leading contenders, espe- 
cially in the Spice Islands. Peppercorns, nutmeg, mace, 
and cloves made cargoes as good as gold for ships that 
could get to Indonesia and then home again, a round 
trip of some 22,000 miles through ill-charted waters that 
were infested with enemies. 

Among the 1605 squadron was a small ship, called a 
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modore Henry Anderson, Jr. The world of yachting is for- 
ever in their debt. 


A seller of antiquarian maritime books and yachting historian, Llewellyn 
Howland III is a frequent contributor to WoodenBoat. His history of 
the New Bedford Yacht Club will be published this spring. 
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yacht, named DUYFKEN, or “Little Dove." Although only 
some 80' overall, she was capable and tough, mounting 
around eight carriage guns plus swivels. Her work was as 
a scout ship, or raider, or a dispatch or supply vessel, as 
needed. Early in 1606, she was sent from Banda to probe 
for whatever riches were to be found along the coast of 
New Guinea, charting as she went. In the course of this 
assignment, she discovered Australia. This was an event 
that went largely unnoticed at the time, but would lead 
to DUYFKEN’s replication in Fremantle, Western Australia, 
four centuries later, and a subsequent reprise of her 
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original voyages. The new ship, built by a foundation 
formed in 1993, approximates the original as closely as 
it is perhaps possible to come—with construction accord- 
ing to intricate research. The new DUYFKEN carries hemp 
standing and running rigging, flax sails, and approxi- 
mate 1 7th-century living conditions. This project, and 
its reach for authenticity, is the subject of Robert Garvey's 
book. 

The book is a rich presentation of photographs, accom- 
panied by supporting text and captions. For anybody who 
has ever been engaged by a Van de Velde painting, and 
who has wondered what those Renaissance ships must 
actually have looked like, minus all artistic license, 
Garvey's photo portraits of DUYFKEN provide as close an 
answer as anybody could hope for—maybe better. His 
views of her under sail in various conditions (including 
winds that must have made for an uncomfortable cam- 
era platform) authenticate those paintings by long-dead 
artists, and are in turn authenticated by them. Magically, 
this is true not only in details of hull, rigging, and sails, 
but also in the atmospherics. Garvey's photos evoke some- 
thing of Van de Velde's churn of energy, atmosphere, 
and color balance, framing a ship that did (does) indeed 
look like this. 

All together, some 150 color photos trace DUYFKEN's 
career, with many detailed views of builders, carvers, rig- 
gers, and crew in action against lush backgrounds. It is 
all fine photography, only once or twice self-indulgent, 
and then with humor (there is a full- -page portrait of the 
rigger posed like St. Sebastian impaled against a back- 
ground of his own handicraft). 

The text is a series of first-hand narratives by 
DUYFKEN's creators, officers, and crew (some of whom 
are en route for the Netherlands with the ship as this is 
being written, with an estimated arrival time of late April 
2002). The accounts in the book's latter portion cover 
the first voyage to Banda, and are illuminating as to the 
vessel's capabilities, as well as the vicissitudes of life aboard. 
One segment, titled "Half a Mile in Twelve Hours," by 
Peter Manthorpe, describes the ship's limitations against 
a stiff breeze and head sea. (DUYFKEN has been given 
diesel power for her current voyage—but has a range of 
only 300 miles under motor.) 

The one criticism of this book that comes to mind is 
its lack of a chart or two tracing the original DUYFKEN 
voyages, with these being made by her replica. This drove 
me to my atlas several times. Otherwise, it is a handsome 
hardbound presentation, in 9 o" x 11" format, on stiff, 
high-opacity paper, and includes a few diagrams to explain 
details of nomenclature. I would call it a must for 
anybody with a taste for this rich period of maritime 
history, or its amazing ships, stunningly (to this eye) 
presented. 


This book is available in the United States from International Specialized 
Book Services, 5824 N.E. Hassalo St., Portland, OR 97213—3644; 
303-287-3093. 


William Gilkerson is a regular contributor to WoodenBoat. His 
article on the Colonial-era schooner SULTANA begins on page 62. 
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Mystic Seaport 
Watercraft 





Mystic Seaport Watercraft, by Maynard Bray, Benjamin 
A.G. Fuller, and Peter Vermilya. Mystic Seaport, P.O. Box 
6000 Mystic, CT 06355-0490. 396 pp., illus. $39.95. Also 
available from The WoodenBoat Store. 


Reviewed by W.H. Bunting 


Me Seaport Watercraft, a catalog of same, is an 
updated and expanded version of a 1979 volume 
by Maynard and Anne Bray. A considerable achievement 
of organization and erudition, it is thoroughly satisfying 
in every respect. Reflecting Mystic’s central role in the 
vintage watercraft revival, it celebrates our (primarily 
northeastern American) heritage of watercaft, most dat- 


ing from the late 19th century and early to mid-20th cen- | 


tury. Destined to become an important research tool, it 
can also be read with much pleasure. 

To defuse charges of literary log-rolling, I should 
report that back in 1979 Maynard traded me a copy of 
the earlier edition for a remaindered book of mine that 
had quickly sunk, leaving barely a bubble (and but four 
cents per copy for me!). LA passage in that book described 
the 19th century as the Age of the Tool. Tools of trans- 
portation—including watercraft—were particularly sig- 
nificant, since transportation was the foundation of 
American history. Blending functional requirements with 
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a gifted artisan’s sure sense of proportion and style, and 
communicating a spirit of logical, practical optimism, 
however misplaced or misapplied, many of these tools 
were a joy to contemplate. And that remains as good an 
excuse as any I could devise today to explain an attrac- 
tion to old boats. 

Rescuing a shapely but decrepit boat headed for the 
dump or the stove is like letting the proverbial camel 
stick its pr oboscis through the tent flap: More will surely 
follow. The preservation of historic watercraft that must 
live outside is surely among the most demanding, costly, 
and poorly understood curatorial challenges in all of 
museumdom. Most such watercraft were intended to be 
used, used up, and then replaced, and all, to some degree, 
are in a state of deterioration, and the fact that its rate 
may be accelerated through lack of use or by hauling out 
runs contrary to every natural curatorial instinct. 

Mystic’s collection began, innocently enough, in 1931 
with the 1880 sandbagger ANNIE, and it now numbers 
just under 500—more than 450 of which are documented 
in this book—ranging from the 1841 whaleship CHARLES 
W. MORGAN to the first Laser. When, as a boat-struck 
eight-year-old, I first visited Mystic on a bitterly cold March 
day in 1953—it was such an important day I remember 
it well—one of the craft that most impressed me was, in 
fact, ANNIE. ANNIE has been rebuilt three times since 
coming to Mystic, her present excellent state reflecting 
how much My stic has learned about the business of pre- 
serving old boats and vessels over the past 70 years. The 
three authors of this book, Maynard Bray, Benjamin A. 
G. Fuller, and Peter Vermilya, were all deeply involved 
in Mystic’s transformation from what could most chari- 
tably be described as its Age of Innocence to its Age of 
Enlightenment. Today it is a leader in the art and sci- 
ence of historic watercraft preservation, 

The Seaport is now striving to become a leader as well 
in the presentation of historic watercaft, as reflected in 
part, surely, by the appearance of this catalog. While 
Mystic has for some years put visitors afloat in small 
boats—a courageous act in this, the Age of Lawyers— 
much of its extensive small boat collection has long been 
stored out of view. Plans are now afoot to greatly increase 
display space by constructing a large, climate-controlled, 
Hall of Watercraft. 

The late decades spanning 19th and early 20th cen- 
turies were as well the Age of the Toy. Waterborne toys 
included large steam yachts and delicate slivers of sail- 
ing canoes. The distinction between tools and toys is 
often blurred, and many recreational watercraft either 
had been, or were adaptations of, working craft. Some, 
such as ANNIE, had switched from sport to work. 
Guideboats were at once tools, used by their owner to 
make moncy, and pleasure craft for the "sports" he 
guided. 

The turn of the century also saw the opening page of 
the Age of the Catalog, and no catalogs are as compelling 
as those displaying toys or tools. This catalog offers both. 
They are classified as being cat-rigged, sloop-rigged, ketch- 
rigged, and schooner- and square-rigged sailing craft; 
flat-bottomed and round-bottomed rowing craft; inboard, 
outboard-powered, and larger power craft; paddling and 
sailing canoes; and ic eboats.' 3 

A handsome book, Mystic Seaport Watercraft cannot 











have been easy to produce. It gracefully combines excel- 
lent photographs of nearly every craft in its current 
state, authoritative and informative captions, vintage 
photographs, extensive lists of sources, and lines draw- 
ings. Extended captions—concise essays—address issues 
. of design, construction, use, and so on. As an example, 
captions accompanying photos of beautifully functional 
waterfowling boats include descriptions of ingeniously 
effective hunting practices that remind us both of the 
often heedless slaughter of wildlife in the past, and of 
the vast degradation of waterfowl habitat in our own era. 

Mystic Seaport Watercraft deserves shelf space alongside 
the classic, seminal books on watercraft by Howard 
Chapelle and also John Gardner (who long taught at 
Mystic). It gives pause to reflect upon how little we would 
know about this heritage had it not been for the efforts 
of those two individuals, and also the efforts of the 
people at Mystic. 

Closing the book—which will be reopened many 


times—the only thing I wished for was more information | 


regarding the history of the collection itself. How many 
boats represent serendipitous, unsolicited contributions? 
What offerings were refused? What has been hunted 
down to fill gaps? Were suggestions to be solicited regard- 
ing new acquisitions, I would urge the addition of a 
well-crafted, vintage Renegade iceboat, the most sublime 
of waterborne toys, to be displayed in the new Hall of 
Watercraft rigged as in full flight, with aviator's helmet and 
goggles in the cockpit. 


Bill Bunting is the author of five books, including the below-mentioned 
Steamers, Schooners, Cutters, and Sloops. His most recent, A 
Day's Work: A Sampler of Historic Maine Photographs, 
1860-1920, Part II, was published by Tilbury House Publishers in 
2000. Part I of that work appeared a few years before that. 


1. Steamers, Schooners, Cutters and Sloops, by W.H. Bunting. 
Houghton, Mifflin (1974). I later regretted having pointed out to 
Maynard the contrast between his hirsute jacket photo, resembling one 
of Noah's sons, and the photo on my jacket of the impeccably groomed 
marine photographer Nathaniel Stebbins (which some readers assumed 
was of me) and do now apologize for any ruffled feathers. 


2. Old boats flock to barns—eight presently roost in and about 
mine, and I am not even a collector! Mystic has become the 
clearing house for information regarding the watercraft col- 
lections of other museums, and perhaps this service should be 
expanded to include privately owned craft. For example, my 
accumulation includes a clipper model Damariscotta River 
(Maine) alewife skiff; a Newburyport (Massachusetts) dory- 
skiff by W.H. Morse, builder of ships’ boats and cabooses; an 
Auburn (Maine) Tank Co. guideboat; and a Nevins-built 
Huntington (New York) Dance-class sloop, designed to be raced 
under sail or one-lunger engine as the wind dictated. 


3. It was fun to find an old friend on page 250, the so-called 
Moosebec Reach boat TEMPORARY. In 1967, she served as ten- 
der for a plump little camp schooner that I skippered during 
what must have been the foggiest summer in the history of the 
coast of Maine. Although we at least shifted anchorages every 
day, there were many idle hours to fill. To try to tire out each 
week's dozen restless campers, I split them into two boat’s crews, 
who practiced and then raced against the clock with TEMPO- 
RARY. One day, as pirates, we circumnavigated a barred island, 
carefully portaging TEMPORARY on driftwood pulp rollers. 
Camper Elizabeth Meyer, of future J-boat fame, was the most 
tireless of the boat-hauling buccaneers. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Complete Illustrated Guide to Shaping Wood, by Lonnie 
Bird. Taunton Press, 63 S. Main St., Newtown, CT 06470. 
294 pp, $39.95. The principles of fine interior joiner- 
work: shaping, edging, tapering, turning, carving, and 
more; first-class step-by-step photos in color. 


Gone to Come Back, by Jan de Groot. Emerald Point 
Publications, 21909 3rd Ave., Langley, BC, V2Z 1R8, 
Canada. 264 pp, $9.95. Tales of the Caribbean passenger 
charter trade; the cover teaser—“When he bit into the 
lady's shapely derriere, she leapt off the diving board, 
taking his dentures with her"—suggests more than the 
book delivers. 


* Traditional Boats from Around the World, by A.G. Smith. 
Dover Publications, 31 E. 2nd St., Mineola, NY 11501. 48 
pp, $3.95. Children's coloring book; reasonably accurate 
drawings with short captions of primarily historical small- 
craft types. 


The Complete Book of Anchoring and Mooring, by Earl R. 
Hinz. Cornell Maritime Press, Centreville, MD 21617. 
340 pp, $29.95. Revised second edition (2001), succes- 
sor to the new second edition (1994), of a comprehen- 
sive work for the serious sailor; covers both the art and 
the science. 


The Fishes of the Sea, by Dave Preble. Sheridan House, 145 
Palisade St., Dobbs Ferry, NY 10522. 241 pp, $27.50. An 
East Coast commercial and sport fisherman writes about 
his culture; everything from what happened to all the 
fish to tales of hairy-chested adventure at sea. 


Views on the Mississippi: the Photographs of Henry Peter 
Bosse, by Mark Neuzil. University of Minnesota Press, 111 
Third Ave. S., Suite 290, Minneapolis, MN 55401. 254 pp, 
$34.95. Rare photographs, reproduced in the blue of the 
original cyanotypes, with extended captions of the upper 
Mississippi River, its boats, towns, bridges, and flood-con- 
trol works during the late 19th century. 


Old Times on the Upper Mississippi, by George Byron 
Merrick. University of Minnesota Press, 111 Third Ave. 
S., Suite 290, Minneapolis, MN 55401. 323 pp, $15.95. 
It's not Twain's Life on the Mississippi, but this riverboat- 
man's memory of his mid-19th-century piloting days is 
the next best thing; reprint of the original 1909 edition. 


In Shackleton's Wake, by Arved Fuchs. Sheridan House, 
145 Palisade St., Dobbs Ferry, NY 10522. 197 pp, $24.95. 
Three men and a woman re-create Ernest Shackleton's 
lifeboat voyage from Elephant Island off Antarctica to 
South Georgia Island. 


Down the Columbia, by Lewis R. Freeman. Dixon-Price 
Publishing, 9105 Leprechaun Ln., Kingston, WA 983406. 
265 pp, $19.99. Running the Columbia River back in the 
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TO ORDER FROM OUR STORE: 


To order back issues, books, plans, model kits, clothing, or 
our catalog, call The WoodenBoat Store, Toll-Free, Monday 
through Friday, 8:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m. EST (Saturdays, 9:00 
a.m. to 5:00 p.m. EST, October-December.) 
1-800-273-SHIP (7447) (U.S. & CANADA) 
207-359-4647 (Overseas) 

24-Hour FAX 207-359-8920 

Internet: http:/ /www.woodenboat.com 

Email: whstore@woodenboat.com 


TO ORDER A SUBSCRIPTION: 


To order a subscription (new, renewal, gift) call Toll-Free, 
Monday through Friday, 7:00 a.m. to 10:00 p.m., CT; 
Saturday 8:30 a.m. to 5:00 p.m., CT: 


1-800-274-4936 (U.S. and Canada) 
1-303-604-7442 (Overseas) 
Internet: http:/ /www.woodenboat.com 


TO CALL ABOUT YOUR SUBSCRIPTION: 


If you have a question about your subscription, an address 
change, or a missing or damaged issue, call Toll-Free, 
Monday through Friday, 7:00 a.m. to 10:00 p.m., CT 


: Saturday 8:30 a.m. to 5:00 p.m., CT: 


1-800-877-5284 (U.S. & CANADA) 
1-303-604-7442 (Overseas) 


TO CHANGE YOUR ADDRESS: 


Either call 1-800-877-5284 or write to our subscription 
department (address below) AS SOON AS YOU KNOW 
YOUR NEW ADDRESS. Please don't depend on your post 
office to notify us. Please give us your old address as well as 
your new when you notify us, and the date your new address 
becomes effective. 


TO CALL OUR EDITORIAL, ADVERTISING, 
AND BOAT SCHOOL OFFICES: 


Monday through Thursday, 8:00 a.m. to 5:30 p.m., EST: 
207-359-4651; FAX 207-359-8920 


TO WRITE: 
For subscriptions: For anything else: 
WoodenBoat WoodenBoat 
Subscription Dept. P.O. Box 78 
P.O. Box 54766 Naskeag Road 


Boulder, CO 80322- 4766 Brooklin, ME 04616 


OVERSEAS SUBSCRIPTION OFFICES: 
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Australia and New Zealand 
Boat Books 

31 Albany Street 

Crows Nest 2065 NSW 
Australia 

Telephone: (02) 9439 1133 
Fax: (02) 9439 8517; Email: boatbook@boatbooks-aust.com.au 
Website: www.boatbooks-aust.com.au 












Europe 

E b Holland/ Other EC i 
vecom DV rmany Countries Kingdom 

Postbox 19 lyr EUR53,50 EUR58,50 GBP 32.50 

9216 ZH Oudega (Sm) |?» EUR 100,00 EUR 105,00 GBP 61.00 

The Netherlands 3yrs EUR 147,50 EUR 152,50 GBP 90.00 


Telephone: (0) 512 371999 (CE tax included) 


Fax: (0) 512 371955 
Email: alveQevecom.nl 
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days before rubber rafts, gorp, wet suits, dry suits, and 
the like were even dreamed of; reprint of the original 
1921 edition. 


The Wooden Nickel, by William Carpenter. Little, Brown, 
1271 Ave. of the Americas, New York, NY 10020. 338 pp, 
$23.95. The world of the Maine coast lobsterman, 
described as it is, not as romance would have it; a novel. 


Outbound, by William Storandt. University of Wisconsin 
Press, 1930 Monroe St., Madison, WI 53711. 169 pp. 
Combination cruising yarn and gay coming-out story, 
told with honesty and restraint; different, yes, but that's 
what makes it compelling. 


The Sea Shall Embrace Them, by David W. Shaw. The Free 
Press, Simon & Schuster, 1230 Ave. of the Americas, New 
York, NY 10020. 228 pp, $25.00. The collision of the 
steamships VESTA and ARCTIC in the North Atlantic in 
1854 and its tragic consequences; lively nonfiction—i.e., 
facts embellished with a novelistic style. 


Trolling on the Edge, by Jeanne Duncan. Trafford, Suite 
6E, Government St., Victoria, BC, V8T 4P4, Canada. 210 
pp. Commercial fishing for salmon and albacore in a 


small wooden boat out of Noyo, Mendocino County, 
California, in the 1960s and '70s. 


The Devil's Own Luck, by David Donachie. McBooks Press, 
120 W. State St., Ithaca, NY 14850. 318 pp, $23.95. Two 
fiction genres—sailing navy and whodunit—meet and 
join forces in a privateering novel with a dead body set 
in 1793; the first of a projected series. 


Make Your Own Courtesy and Signal Flags, by Bonnie Ladell 
and Matthew M. Grant. Sailrite Enterprises, 305 W. Van 
Buren St., Columbia City, IN 46725. 62 pp, $19.95. Patterns 
and instruction for making 40 international signal flags 
and 28 courtesy flags for Caribbean countries. 


Salt of the Sea, by Capt. Ed Shields. Pacific Heritage Press, 
479 Old Homestead Rd., Lopez Island, WA 98261. 238 
pp, $39.95. The days and ways of the Bering Sea and 
Pacific Coast cod fishery under sail by a fisherman who 
was there; includes excellent black-and-white historical 
photographs, excellently reproduced. 


Nantucket Impressions, by Robert Gambee. W.W. Norton, 
500 Fifth Ave., New York, NY 10110. 352 pp. Photographic 
coffee-table extravaganza about Nantucket Island after 
it stopped being where real men and real women lived 
during intervals between going to sea and started being 
an upscale theme park. 


Schooners, Skiffs & Steamships, by Howard Sivertson. Lake 
Superior Port Cities, P.O. Box 16417, Duluth, MN 55802. 
81 pp, $24.95. Maritime legend, lore, and history of the 
north shore of Lake Superior told through the author’s 
paintings and extended captions. 


A 
"Also available from The WoodenBoat Store. 
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65' CUSTOM CREALOCK 
SCHOONER, 1983. 


Cold molded of meranti and mahogany. 
Sleeps 8 in 4 staterooms. GM 6-71 auxiliary, 
8 kW Onan generator. Extensive sail and 
ground tackle inventories. Exceptional sailing 
performance. A virtual work of art. 
Extraordinarily well built and maintained to 
perfection. USCG certified for 46 passengers. 
Contact David Roscow at 619-225-0588 or 
email david@frasersd.com. 


FORT LAUDERDALE * NEWPORT BEACH * SAN DIEGO + SAN FRANCISCO 
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218 Elm Street, P.O. Box P-203 So.Dartmouth, MA 02748 
Telephone (508) 999-1381 Fax (508) 999-0450 
rmacgregor Qe concordiaboats.com 


ME HNIC 
YACHT 
BROKERS 


Take advantage of 20 years of experience with the yacht business. 


Member 


Whether your search is tor buyer or boat, the process should be effective 
and painless, even a pleasure. It takes time as well as experience to best 
serve your needs. We give you both. 





124 Horseshoe Cove Rd., Harborside, Maine 04642 « 207-326-4411 _ 
— Located at Seal Cove Boatyard — 





Maine Coast 36 yawl, 
1945. A rare boat in very 
good condition. She draws 
comments wherever she 
goes. A joy to sail. Offered 
at a reasonable price due 
to the owners' change of 
plans. $60,000. 


35' Robb sloop, 1963. Teak 
plank on Ipol frames, bronze 
screw and copper rivet fastened. 
Very responsive under sail. Built 
to a high standard and is com- 
fortable and pleasing above and 
below decks. $39,500. 


g 


31’ Alden Malabar Jr. Mahogany on oak, recent upgrades. 
Excellent value at $19,500. 


38' Downeast Cruiser 1987. Pine plank on oak frames. BMW 
diesel with low hours. Simply finished and comfortable. $45,000. 
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These fine companies have specific expertise 
in the care and maintenance of Riva boats. 


Alan Weinstein Associates Inc. 

Alan Weinstein -7490 NW 42nd Court 
Lauderhill, FL 33319 - 954-747-1851 

e-mail: tlviking@aol.com 


St. Lawrence Restoration Co. Inc. 
Don Price - 411 Franklin St. - Clayton, NY 13624 
315-686-5950 - e-mail: slr@gisco.net - www.boatrestoration.com 


Sierra Boat Co. Inc. 

Herb Hall - 5146 N. Lake Blvd. : Carnelian Bay, CA 96140 
530-546-2551 - e-mail: sales@sierraboat.com 
www.sierraboat.com 


Brokerage of quality used Rivas is available. 





us David Jones Yacht Brokerage 
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1998 Bud McIntos 
Masterfully crafted by Paul Rollins. $195,000. (ME) 


1938 H 125 Impeccable condition. Triad trailer. Call for photos. $32,400. (MD. 


www.davidjonesclassics.com 


| - — — 
Dock Street Yachts | 
Fishermen's Terminal 


3822 18th Ave. West, Seattle, WA 98119 
T: 206-789-2165 + Fax: 206-789-0121 * www.dockstreetyachts.com 





— Murray Peterson Gaff-Rigged Schooner. 

| One owner, new 1989. LOD is 42’. Fir 
planking on oak frames. 4 berths in 2 
staterooms. Isuzu diesel. 8 sails. In very 
nice condition throughout. Asking $115,000. 


Ingrid Class, LOD 38' in near-perfect 
condition. Laurent Giles-designed, built 
in 1955. Double-ended offshore cruiser. 
Recently completed a major restoration. 
Excellent layout. New on the market. 
Asking $89,900. 


Wolfe Marine Sales, inc. 
— Quality Used Boats... Since 1939... 


1005 N.E. Boat Street Seattle, WA 98105 
Phone: (206)633-0701 * Fax: (206)633-0716 
e-mail: wolfe@nwlink.com 
Internet: www.wolfemarine.com 
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55’ Chris-Craft FDMY, 1961. $199,000 
Go to wolfemarine.com to look at 12 other classic Chris-Crafts. 
Call for details. 206-633-0701 





Y.B.A.A, 
MEMBER 
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P.O. Box 1208 * Camden, Maine 04843 
207-236-2383 * Fax 207-236-2711 





49' Rhode s% ARR K/CB Cutter. Rhodes's finest & e — 
well maintained w/ no expense spared. Our highest recommen- 


dation. ME. 


R © 


ner details and more listings at 


www.cppyacht.com 


Email: cppyacht@acadia. net 





45' Downeast Flybridge Cruiser by Laine /Rich, '76. Cedar on oak. 
Cat 3208NA dsl. BMW genset. Accom. up to 5. Many recent 
upgrades: ME. $110,000. 


CANNELL, PAYNE & PAGE 


Ke EMR 
Je CANNELL 
JIM PAYNE 
TOM KILEY 





VANITY V-71 ' Fife 12 Meter, '36. C complete ly restored (with 
emphasis on originality) for last summer's AMERICA's Cup 
Jubilee and Mediterranean classic yacht regattas. Antibes. 





26' Cat Yawl by Bolger/Rodgers, '85. Shoal draft. Accom. 2. 
Yanmar dsl. Cold-molded construction. MA. $80,000, 


40' Downeast Twin-Screw Cruiser, "60. Cedar/oak. Recently 
a — Lovely Maine-built classic w/many recent upgrades. 


MEANS OF GRACE-29'5" Sam De vlin Cruising Cu utter, 1995 j, 
Yanmar dsl. Sleeps 6. Extraordinarily well c ‘quipped, incl. 2 rigs. 
WelFplanned, sturdily built. Well cared for. ME. 





26' Custom Scottish Mahogany Launch with Shelter Cabin. Built 
as a yacht tender '58 & beautifully maintained. MA. 


36' Downeast-Style Picnic Boat by Newbert & Wallace, '57/'00. 


Mahog on oak. Yanmar 4-cyl. dsl. installed '01. Handsome model! 
ME. $65,000, 


joimerwork. GM dsl. Sleeps 


ENCORE-58' Elco Motor Yacht, 1939. Cedar on oak, mahog deck 
7. Excellent pedigree & charter histo- 
ry. VA. 





60' Paine/Lawiey ocean racing OOP '97. Mahog, /c omposite oak 
& steel. Mahog backbone, teak decks. Perkins dsl. Sleeps 8. 
Pedigreed, proven racer and charter yacht. Trinidad/ Grenadines. 





35' Custom 1999 Cold-Molded Downeast Express Picnic Boat by 
Rockport Marine /Stephens. 660-hp Cat Stunning appearance, 
performance & built to exceptional standards. ME. 
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43 Double-E aded Ketch by Nielse a7 Wasted '64/'97. Double- 
p anked mahog on oak, copper fastened. Perkins dsl '97. Accom. 6. 
xcellent condition throughout. Highly recommended. Australia. 








SAIL 


23' CROSBY CURLEW Sloop/ Pocket Cruiser. All offers. $14,995. 

23' JOEL WHITE COLD-MOLDED DAYSAILER SLOOP w/ trailer, 
Brand new. $29,995. All offers. 

24'FENWICK WILLIAMS YAWL. Salty & capable. Dsl. NY. All 
offers encouraged. 

24' OSTKUST Sloop by A. Mason]. Johnson '59. ME. $13,750. 

25'CUSTOM GREAT SOUTH BAYREPLICA CATBOAT, 1996. 
Outstanding condition. CT. 

25'WIANNO SR. Excellent condition throughout. MD. $25,000. 

28' HERRESHOFF ROZINANTE CANOE YAWL KETCH, ‘ôl. 
Mahog/ oak. 25-hp Gray IB. ME. $28,000. 

28' MODIFIED SAMURAI w/Pilothouse. '89 Yanmar. $19,000. ME. 

30' BERMUDA 30 TEAK KETCH (enlarged H28). Excellent 
condition & seriously for sale. ME. 

30' CUSTOM BREWER MAHOG Ketch, '72. Dsl. Sleeps 5. 
Recommended. ME. 

31' CONCORDIA SLOOP, '64. Recent Dynel decks. ME. $33,000, 


31'INTERNATIONAL. 500 YAWL by Henry/DeDood. Exceptionally 


well maintained & updated. Lovely CCA model. ME. 
31’ MAGELLAN 31 Center-cockpit Sloop. Offshore equipped & 
recommended, ME. 





42’ Custom Double-Pk ikea McGruer C ruiser/ Racer, “7 7l. Well 
built & maintained, excellent performer. Light, airy interior. 
Olfers wanted. ME. 





AIKANE-30' Gulf Stream 30, S&S design by Derecktor, 1956. Mahog/ 
oak. Universal dsl. Sleeps 4. Classic CCA-era design owned and 
continually upgraded by well-known yacht yard owner. FL. $29,500. 





WILD GOOSE, ex EASTWARD IV - 47‘ Eldredge-MeInnis Knockabout 
Gaff Schooner by Colby, '25. Mahogany on oak. Perkins diesel. Sleeps 7. 
Handsome & traditional, de signed by one of the masters. MI. $88,000. 





32’ HAMLIN/ WHITE K/CB Yawl. Cedar/oak/brz. Well blt & 
spacious for LOA. ME. 

32' RALPH WILEYSTRIP-PLANKED “MOCKING BIRD" DBL- 
ENDED CUTTER. Extensively refurbished & well equipped. 
MA. $27,500, 


33' INTERNATIONAL ONE DESIGN SLOOP. Fxtens. upgraded & 


avail w/alum & wood rigs. CT. 

34'LUKE/NIELSEN YAWL. Offers encouraged. MD. 

34' PETERSON/EICHENLAUB I-Ton Sloop. Original & still fast! 
MI. All offers encouraged. 

35’ GEERD HENDEL/ MORRIS Raised-Deck Cutter. CT. $25,000. 

35'OHLSON. Recent rebld. CT. $25,000. 

35'WINSLOW /HORN KETCH. Westerbeke dsl. Motivated seller. 
ME. Reduced. 

39' CONCORDIAS-Several 39 & 41 Yawls. Inquire for prices & 
locations. 

39' CUSTOM DBL-ENDED Aft-Cabin Full-Keel Cutter, 76. 
Spacious, proven passagemaker. ME. 

40' GAFF SCHOONER by Garden /Pettie, "99. New construction. 
Recently reduced to $185,000. 

40' R-CLASS RACING SLOOP. Extensively reblt & maintained to 
very high standards. Reasonable offers encouraged. CT. 


48' Pilothouse Aft-Cabin Ketch by Robb/Kittelson, Norway, '66. 
Iroko on iroko, bronze fastened. Ford dsl. Accom. 8. Fully 
equipped for LA offshore cruising. Motivated seller. WA. 





58'Square-Rigged Ship by Andersen /Kneass of CA, "35, Fir & iron 
bark/oak. Detroit dsl. Accom. up to9, Fully equipped for LA/off- 
shore cruising. BC. $295,000. 





a7! Garde n Long- Range S MS, '05. Cedar/oak/copper. 
Comfortable, proven passagemaker. Highly recommended. ME 





40" TRAD, CASEY YAWL. Yanmar dsl. Extens. upgraded structurally. ME. 


41'S&S/WALSTED SLOOP, '67. Denmark. Approx. $85,000, 


41’ WALSTED MASTHEAD SLOOP, '65. Diesel. Loaded with gear. 


Denmark. 

42' CUSTOM DBL-PLK McGRUER CRUISER/RACER, ‘71. Well- 
built excellent performer. ME. 

42' CUSTOM SCOTTISH-BLT DBL-END Tancook PH Schooner 
w/Kelvin dsl. ME. All offers wanted! 

45' ALDEN SEAGOER YAWTL. Partial recent rebld, $35,000. 

45' BURGESS DBL-END CUTTER. Extens. reblt & upgraded. 
Unique classic. ME. 

55'ALDEN DBL-HDSAIL AFT-CABIN KETCH., Classic design, 
extensively.reblt, NY. 

POWER 

31'CROSBY FLYBRIDGE SPORT FISHERMAN, MA. 

40' PETERSON TRAWLER, '87. $154,000. MI. 

42' CUSTOM BOLGER DE FB Twin-Screw Sportfish /Cruiser. 
Highly recommended. CT. 

49' CUSTOM FLYBRIDGE SEDAN CRUISER, '74 
Cedar/oak/ Monel, 300-hp Cat. Spacious, tastefully done, 
w/updated accom. MD. 

45'S&S SPORTFISHERMAN by Knutson. MD. $210,000, 


NEW LISTINGS WELCOME * MORE LISTINGS AVAILABLE ON REQUEST 
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BOATBUILDERS 


= Custom nous Boat aout —E 


boats built, : 8* 
wooden boats [Pe apt. Jim Shotwell 
restored, F LR ccm m 
fitted * — 
—— ELIT E 
* Antique and 


Classic Boat 
Charters 


Epoxy 
bottoms 
applied, 
custom 
interiors 
fabricated 
and installed 


Kits, plans, cm me es 
books, epoxy 36 Dian oad, Nesconeck PA 18635 
Qu 7591 290 = 800-554. BOAT (2628) 
Fax: (570) 759-1227 


Websites: www.jimshotwellboats.com 
www.antiqueandclassicboatcharters.com COVEY ISLAND BOATWORKS 


manager@coveyisland.com tel: 902-688-2843 www.coveyisland.com 


DISTRIBUTOR 
FOR 


EPOXIES E-mail: jim@jimshotwellboats.com 


Full Service Boat Yard Since 1936 


Our Outstanding Facilities on Fresh Water 


At mile 12 on the Intracoastal Waterway 
ATLANTIC YACHT BASIN 


Travelifts with up to 60 ton capacity 
€ 

Quality Joinery and interior rework 
+ 

Environmentally controlled facility 


9 
Covered Yacht Storage in Fresh Water 
* 


Hull Modifications to Improve 
performance and Enhance Livability 
+ 
Specialty Refinishing in 
Awlgrip and Imron Painting 


Marine Railway with 300-Ton Lift 


The Presidential yacht SEQUOIA under reconstruction in our yard 





www.atlanticyachtbasin.com - 800-992-2489 
(757) 482-2141 - Fax (757) 482-1682 
apto tasin Road, Chesapeake VA 25322. 
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Ride into tomorrow... To Hacker Craft custom 

...With yesterday boats utilize modern building 
techniques, making them stronger and 
more durable than their predecessors. 
Hacker Craft are available in lengths from 
18-42'; single and twin engines in 26 
and over. Runabouts, Utilities, Launches, 
Sport boats, Commuters, Race boats, 
Tenders. NEW AND USED MODELS 
AVAILABLE. 


LZ 


30’ enlarged second 
cockpit runabout 


Hacker 


Boat 
Company 


P.O. Box 2576 
Silver Bay, NY 12874 





(518) 543-6666 
FAX (518) 543-6732 


www.hackerboatco.com 





27' “Sport Boat” 
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Herreshoff Fish Class desi 


LOA: 20'3" 


DREW MAPLES BOATS 
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Nexus 24' ' Tyee. 
(No two alike) 


PLEASE CONTACT US FOR 
AN INFORMATION PACKET 
TO ASSIST YOU IN YOUR 
NEXT PROJECT. 


—— e 


MARINE 
WOODWORKS 
PLUS inc. 
BOAT BUILDERS 


169 S. Broadway 
Nyack, NY 10960 


695 Piermont Ave. 
Piermont, NY 10968 


Phone: 845-398-9854 


mwp.boat@verizon.net Ask for Steve 


simt 


every year 


[e over 26 years, Billings Diesel and Marine Service has 
provided one-stop service for yachts and work boats of all 
Sizes and types, specializing in yacht restoration. For engine 
sales and repair, full woodworking facilities, AwlGrip, expert 
painting and varnish work with heated work space and a fully 


stocked marine store, call Billings. 





Marina S This classic is one of the 
100 yachts, both power and sail, 
that we haul, store and commission 


Cayuga Wooden Boatworks 


In the heart of the Finger Lakes of Upstate 
New York, with canal access to the ocean, 
this world-class boatbuilder offers you: 
: pick-up & delivery 
- custom-build or restoration up to 70' 
expertise & experience of 
master craftsmen 
- access to the world of fine 
and sophisticated boatbuilding 


A 
E 
e» 
P 
t| lw 
= 
a 
$) 


NN 


QE ESN 435 Old Taughannock Blvd. 
Meer Ithaca, NY 14850 

607.272.1581 

CAYUGA WOOD 


BOATWORKS) WWW.Cayugawoodenboatworks.com 


59' — Malabar X 
currently under construction 


Today's success in 
contemporary classic boating. 


— — — 
14'-18' — runabouts In-line Prop : Jet Drive - OB 
292 WELLMAN RD. : PORT ANGELES, WA 98363 - (360) 452-8430 


E-mail: simple@olypen.com + www.fletcherboats.com 


Experience 
the yard that 
does it all 








BILLINGS 


A Full-Service Yard 


Expert craftsmen and 
technicians, all at the 
best prices around. 




















* Facilities to haul boats up to 
150’ long on our outside 
main railway 

* Three undercover railways 

* 35-ton open-end Travelift 








* Hydraulic trailer 





BILLINGS DIESEL & MARINE SERVICE 
‘P.O; Box 67, Stonington, ME 04681 * 207.367. 2328 * 207.367.6559 nights and holidays 
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e New Construction 
e Restoration 
| e Modification 











Latest new building projects in WOOD: 


#192 - 62' Classic Cutter - 
Bill Dixon (Shown) 
Wood/Epoxy/Glass 


#194 & #195 - 46' Classic Sloop - 
S&S Cold Molded/Bright 
Mahogany 
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: 
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Call or write our U.S. representative for information 
and quotations 
Phone & Fax: 1-202-488-0618 (U.S.) 
E-mail: walstedus@aol.com 
US Web: www.globalengs.com/walsted 


Thurø * DK-5700 Svendborg * Denmark 


Strong, fast & beautiful - Custom 23’ Gentleman’s Racer 
with Baker Motorsport 500-hp aluminum-block V-12. 
Design inspired by 1936 Ventnor hydroplane. 

Hull #1 ready by this Spring. $88,000. 

Call or e-mail for specifications. 


DANDA BOAT SHOP 


Classic Performance Boats 
360.321.6404 - MLoken@Whidbey.com 


46 NORTH, 36 ft. Cabin Cruiser. Custom © iy 
designed and built Od Bab and Barbara Smith, i 
Michigan 2000. VAN DUNS S 


Custom Wooden 
Boat Builders 
Wood / Wood Epoxy 

Construction 


Fiberglass 
Maintenance & Repair 
* Design 
* Restoration 
* Marine Surveys 
* Haul-out 
e Storage Services 
(in shed & outside) 


Cecil R. Heisler, 


ES & SON TTD. e 





































Master Boat Builders” 


Indian Point RR2 Mahone Bay 
Nova Scotia, Canada BOJ 2E0 
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General Manager 
Bus: 902-624-9134 
Res: 902-624-9197 








You Will Find Us / AGTH 
Personable, Knowledgeable / | 
and Skilled in a Broad ; 
Range of Services / r | 





— - “DESPERATE LARK - Herreshoff, 1903. 
T Our Care for Over 4 40 ES 


BOATBUILDING 
RESTORATION 
BETA DIESELS 
MOORINGS 
STORAGE 
REPAIR 


SAM SLAYMAKER’S 

] | T | 
Rockland Harbor Boatyard, Inc. 
19 Front Street, Rockland, Maine 04841 

PHONE (207) 594-1766 * FAX (207) 594—4337 

E-MAIL: info@rhby.com * www.rhby.com 





Least expensive work is done properly the first time. 


Since 1793 


= TO BUILD OUR FULL LINE OF 
ET Dories and Skiffs for Sail, Power and Oar 


>> Boatbuilding ~~ 


CLASSES 


Rowing 


Towels org 


‘459 Main esbury, Massachusetts 01913. www. | 
E P Fax: vr — AE NA Pt PAE 





ad  NNUBC- 


~ NORWEGIAN WOODEN BOAT COMPANY 


Classic Clinker-Built Motor Launches 
and Sloops Hand Crafted in Norway 


; 
; 
: 
; 
; 


Custom wooden boat 
construction 





Restoration 
Maintenance 
Repair and storage 


ROCKPORT MARINE, INC. 
POST OFFICE BOX 203, ROCKPORT, MAINE 04856 1-S88-USA-NWBC 


TEL: 207- 236-9651 * FAX: 207- 236-0758 b 
Email: rockport@tidewater.net WWW.11WOC.1nO 


C 2 NI - (72? 


Visit our website: www.rockportmarine.com 
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Legendary Yachts' recreation of | ; | 


L.F. Herreshoffs 1931 Design No. 58 


L.0.A.65' Beam13 4" Draft 6’ 3" : 
Displacement 49,000 Ibs i 


* Virtually Indestructible 
Wood-Composite Hull 
* Carbon fiber Spars and Rod Rigging 
e Exceptional Joinery and Pedigree 1 . | 
* She Sails Like a Dream . . 


LEGENDARY YACHTS, INC. 
P.O. Box 206, Washougal, WA 98671, USA 





(360) 835-0342 or Fax (460) 835-5052 CDARKMAN & CTEDI ic r 
| , pu 2 WIT PAUNEINIVIFAIN EO E 1 I S Titik Ə jA dI No 
i CAD | [ í o 4 N Nay l Architects + Marine Engineer: Yacht Designers - Charter Brokers -N rine Insurance 
AVAVUM leg arvvachts.c > Sd TSP ce a p CE a ES se 
www.legendaryyachts.com Yes ELO ee 10037 
^ . — ~~“ Phone: (212) 661- 240 Fax: (21 2) 661-1235 
e m 41 |: M n fo @ | egen daryyachts e co m CI desir D man NAR „com ww .Sparkmanstephens,com 
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The Pulsifer Hampton ANTIQUE & CLASSIC 


BOAT SOCIETY] 
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Richard Pulsifer continues a 
century-old, Maine boatbuilding 
tradition. Beautifully hand- 
crafted of native pine, 

oak, and cedar, these 22-foot, 
Yanmar diesel-powered Hamptons 
are built to provide a lifetime 

of pleasure and service. 





For a color brochure, 

please send $5 to: 

Richard S. Pulsifer, Boatbuilder 
642-w Mere Point Road 
Brunswick, Maine o4011 

207 725 5457 


MIN ANSINIUIA INEAN ONANI 
DONDE (OG) NND S SHINE 


September 18-22, 2002 Coeur d'Alene Resort Coeur d'Alene, Idaho 
| 











| Call Today For Reservations: 1 (800) 688-5253 or visit www.cdaresort.com 








IFIT WAS UP TOME, o 


YOU CO ULD PAY US IN CIG ARS. = Custom Wood Boatbuilders & Designers ~ 
For lasting beauty 
(IT'S NOT UP TO ME.) reflected through 


Superior Craftsmanship 






Geronimo 
f — “Excellence in Wood” 
| ! — — 1255 designed and built by... 
| 8 s De us! Van Dam Woodcraft 
| At Williams Boatworks we do great custom boat work, whether 
| it's renovation, addition, repair, or new boat construction. Give us a call. 
fta. * aoe ; 
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Williams Doatwork. 


Shop: (416) 588-8719 Fax: (416) 588-7914 
284 Brock Avenue (rear) Toronto, Ontario M6K 2M4 


970 E. Division Street 
Boyne City, MI 49712 
— 231.582.2323 

be  www.vandamwoodcraft.com 


www.willamsboatworks.com 
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Grand- Craft 


“Builders of fine mahogany runabouts” 





rins van Oranje 
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GRAND-CRAFTS are known for their elegant styling, 
soft ride, and excellent handling qualities. Thanks to our 
low maintenance epoxy construction, you'll spend your 
time enjoying your GRAND-CRAFT, not taking care 
of it. Let us show you our newly-expanded line! 


SPORTS CLASSICS CRUISERS| | —— 


z 
e 
z 
z 
Z 





E Fang aag r 4 Tabh. {Y rani "Tl NI +L. rla v3 Ac 
21' M LTIHS Van wj anje - {he Netneriands 
to 48 PU UNS Si crs y 
Specializing in restored and new classic boats 


GRAND-CRAFT CORPORATION 
450 W. 21st Street, Holland, MI 49423 
Phone (616) 396-5450 FAX (616) 396-6210 
www.grandcraft.com 
E-mail: info@grandcraft.com 


Prins van Oranje | 
It Bütlàn 10, NL - 8621 DV Heeg 


— 





i 
Telephone +31.515.442327 


www.prinsvanoranje.com 


— — —— ————— — — —— 


WE OFFER 

COMPLETE SERVICE IN: 
Restoration 
Reconstruction 
Mechanical & Electrical 
Paint & Varnish 
Storage & 
Maintenance 


* Finished Boats 
* Materials 
* Plans 


SPECIALIZING IN LYMAN RESTORATIONS 
Joe Greenley 


Designer / Builder 
www.RedtishKayak.com 
360-565-8329 e-mail: Joe@RedfishKayak.com 


Michael A. Mayne 


207-882-5038 
957 Boothbay Rd. Edgecomb 


Edgecomb, Maine 04556 Boat V Vorks 


15 Ashland Ave. - P.O. Box 268 
Manchester, MA 01944 
978-526-1971 ~ 888-332-6004 


Come visit us at our 
new 52 x 80' climate- 
controlled shop on 
Flye Pt. Road 


Offering a complete range of services for wood & fiberglass yachts 
www.crockersboatyard.com 
8 


Over 30 Years Experience 
¥% Innovative Design 
* Custom Boatbuilding 6 —60' 


207-359-4455 * Cold Moulded Construction 
— ces * Plank-On-Frame Building 


Fax 207-359-2509 * Quality Restorations 


check us out at *r Custom Spars 
www.brionrieffboatbuilder.com 


HCR Box 289 
Brooklin, Maine 04616 


* Interiors 
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Rumery’s Boat Yard 


Biddeford, Maine 04005 
207 282-0408 
www.rumerys.com 
Visit us at the 
Maine Boatbuilders Show 


BANNINGA SHIPWRIGHT SERVICES 


Custom Wooden Yacht Building, rigging, spars, cabinetry, 
mechanical, classic restorations, repairs. 


Recent New Construction 

e 28’ Twin Engine, Deep V, Vic Carpenter 
Mahogany Runabout 

e 16’ Wood Epoxy Steam Launch 


Current Repair Projects 
e 30° Vic Carpenter Sail Boat 
e 35' Dickerson Ketch 


We build sailboats, and powerboats for 
racing, cruising or both. 


4728 Egremont Dr. - Strathroy, Ontario N7G 3H3 Canada 
(519) 245-6444 - Fax (519) 245-4017 


The Haven 12% 


Designed by Joel White 
Built by Eric Dow Boatshop 


Gaff or Marconi-rigged, 
plank-on-frame, or cold-molded 
construction. 


LOA: 16' 
LWL: 12'6" 
Draft (board up): 18" 





Successor to the 
Herreshoff 12%. 

Also: Havens by 
Legendary Yachts and 
The Landing School 


— 


Charters Available for 2002 








MAINE COAST 
BOATHOUSE 


1275 Atlantic Highway * Northport, ME 04849 
207-338-0100 


website: www.havensailboats.com 
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(360) 385-6138 « (800) 567-8780 


* mB Elegant & fast EP mph with 315 hp Frost Torpedo 38 


D.N. HYLAN & ASSOCIATES, INC. 
=107-4 8 =10] BO) zd 


YACHT CONSTRUCTION : DESIGN - RESTORATION 


28 Rozinantée Canoe £d | 


^REDHEAD" 


PO BOX 58 - ROUTE 175 
WEST BROOKLIN ME 04616 - 207-359-9807 





PORT 
TOWNSEND 
SHIPWRIGHTS 
CO-OP 

Since 1961, Port Townsend Shipwright’s Co-op has 
been committed to the repair and maintenance of 


power & sailing vessels of Puget Sound. A full- 
service boatyard in the heart of the boat haven. 





e WOODWORK - STRUCTURAL & FINISH 
* METAL FABRICATION 

* HYDRAULICS & PLUMBING 

* ELECTRICAL 

* OWNER PARTICIPATION 

* RIGGING 


See the ‘Sandman’ Tugboat Restoration in our yard. 


See (Nov-Dec) WoodenBoat cover for our 
Calkins Bartender 





www.mypid.com/ptshipwrights 
E-mail: ptship@olypen.com 





BUILD ° e RESTORE * REPAIR 


Modern techniques with old-time skills. 

One of the few remaining yards where craftsmanship 

at the right price is not lost. 

Most of our employees have been with us for over 20 years. 


Competitive prices quoted upon request. 


utch Whar 


Moat Yard * Marina 


70 MAPLE STREET, BRANFORD, CT 06405 (203)488-9000 





This 21' gaff cutter was built 
to our design in the tradition- 
al fasbion: cedar over oak. We 
specialize in custom building, 
repair and restoration for 
botb sail and power. We can 
build to our design or yours. 


Traditionally Designed 
Paddles & Oars 
Since 1858 


From selecting the finest 
available woods to the 
final finishing touch, 

"4 we at Shaw & Tenney 

| take pride in our work. 

| What better way to 

complement a beautiful 
wooden boat than with a 
pair of our quality oars 
and paddles. 


Computer Plotting and 
Lofting 

Southwest Harbor, 

Maine 04679 
(207)244-3795 


Write for free catalog. 


P.O. Box 213W * Orono, Maine 04473 ¢ 207-866-4867 
www.shawandtenney.com 





AQUIDNECK ISLAND 
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3i i 
19' expedition single sea kayak 


i ; inctive LESEN, canoes, sea Kayaks: and paddles. | 
Plans and Accessory Kits Available Ws 
Call or write for a free color catalog or to arrange a dmo. 


Shearwater Boats, 22 Soundview Drive, Stamford, CT 06902 (203) 359-6431 


visit our on-line catalog: http://www.shearwater-boats.com 
email: shearwtr@connix.com 
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— ERE FOR our 
Two Year 001777] |o Course 









HELPING TRAIN THE 
MARINE INDUSTRY’S FUTURE 





28% ft. launch SHEERLINER 20 -28' 
Designed by Charles Jannace. Designed by Doug Van Patten 


Fr. ADAMS STATE PARK 
PO Box 913 
NEWPORT, RI 02840 


Top speeds combined with a soft ride and superb handling qualities. 
WEST System* construction. Many other models available! 
HUGH SAINT, INC. 
920B S.E. 15th Avenue, Cape Coral, Florida 33990 
Phone: (941) 574-1299 © www.websaints.com/hughsaint 






401-849-5034 
www.aisbinc.org 
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St. Clair Boatworks, Inc. 


Builder of Fine Custom Mahogany Runabouts 


THE WOODEN BOAT SHOP 















Specializing in the restoration of classic and antique watercraft 


Complete & Partial Restorations * WEST Bottoms * Structural Work 
* Upholstery * Chris Craft & Graymarine Engine Parts, 
Engine Installation 


Restoration & woodworking supplies at competitive prices 
Interlux * WEST Systems * Smith's * 3M 
Boat Partse Crusader Engines * Westerbeke Generators 












* Marine Power marine engines 
Varnishes & Stains - 2096 discount 
Nationwide Service * We Ship Daily 
Jack McCarthy, Owner 
6569 Gracely Drive, Sayler Park, Cincinnati, OH 45233 "== 
Phone (513) 941-7281 * (800) 807-7281 * Fax (513) 941-7280 
www.woodenboatshop.com * Email: woodenbts@aol.com 
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McCLAVE, PHILBRICK & GIBLIN 


Engineered Yacht Restorations & Building 





hil Mitchell — 
Wooden boat 
restoration and 
repair. All makes 
cruisers, runabouts, 
and sail. Major hull 
work, small repairs, 
refinishing. 


Current Projects: 


* MISCHIEF, Herreshoff Newport 29, 
1914. Complete hull rebuild. 


* BLUE MOON, Herreshoff 12'5, 1931. 
Complete restoration. 


VITESSA 


Recently Completed: 


* ROGUE, Herreshoff/S&S/Persson, 
1954. Structural upgrade. 





+ BEVELGAGE™ SOFTWARE * 
WWW.BEVELGAGE.COM 
HERRESHOFF FINNED NECK BOLTS AVAILABLE 


929 Flanders Rd., Mystic, CT 06355 
860-572-7710 Fax 860-536-4180 





— Call 865-717-1179 — 
Phil Mitchell, P.O. Box 1028, Kingston, TN 37763 
pmitchell@lock-net.com 


JIM GIBLIN 


Buzzards Bay 25 





Frank M. Weeks Yacht Yard 
Bi uilding Boats on Long Island's me South Bay Since 1898 . 


University of Hawai'i 
Honolulu Community College 


Marine Education 
& Training Center 
| ERUIT — 


Y— 


Restoration Experts - 
Wood, Fiberglass and. 
T S COmRosre * 


Maur 
Re ee VAP Do 
we i an 


| ^ —— 
bs Crafsmanshi ip | 
v GL CNN M || Meets the/2 ZSC 
“Three Generations of Quality C Tafismanship, F amily T Tradition and P ide. de. 
Call for Your Restoration-or Buildihg Project Quote Today! 
10 Riverview Court- Patchogue, NY 11772 - 631-475-1675 


ttle Boat 
d So, BB Hrth St, - Noe Bedford, MA 02745 


Pip P. 308382 1845: ii fte com 


Associate in Applied Science 
Degree Program: 
- Marine Manufacturing and Tooling 
- Composite Repair 
- Lofting 
- Marina Operations 
- Yacht Joinery 
- Electrical, Plumbing, Rigging, 
and Propulsion Systems 


e Wonton BS 





HCC - METC 
—— —— 2 10 Sand Island Parkway 
Distinctive, Classic. Elegant WU Electric o or Conventional power. Honolulu, Hawai'i 96819 
See our line of Redwings, 20' Aurora, Zimmer Launch, 808-832-3681 
and more. Call or write us for a free brochure. 





The Little Boat Shop 508-992-1846 or e-mail: shopboat@aol.com www.hec.hawaii.edu/tech/marmr 
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Current Building Project: 


mre — 28' Plank on frame Rozinante 


KORTCHMAR & 










40 Ton Marine Railway 
. Construction * Restoration * 
N ìà Charters 









43 Eliphamets Lane M 
Chatham, Massachusetts 02633 | 
Phone: (508) 945-7800 
www.peaseboatworks.com 


infoG peaseboatworks.com. 
$i B 


Current Restorations: 


182? Mower &-meter sloop 1926 Alden R-Class Sloop 
Priscilla Vitesse” 


VISIT OUR SHOP TO DISCUSS YOUR PROJECT 


* GANNON & BENJAMIN 3 


Marine Railway, Inc., © PO. Box 1095 ¢ Beach Rd. ¢ Vineyard Haven, MA 02568 
(508) 693-4658 * Fax (508) 693-1818 


WoodenBoat Show, July '94 


SPECIALIZING IN THE CARE & 
|! RESTORATION OF FINE VESSELS 


Auxiliary Schooner REBECCA 
W to be launched May 2001. 

i 60' LOD x 45’ LWL x 14'8" 
| BEAM x 8'6" DRAFT 
$ * | BUE: | Displacement 76,000 lbs. 
i dms m a pa &| Angelique backbone, oak, locust 
& * — and angelique frames, silver balli 
zn v 






Wood s Fiberglass = Power = Sail 
—* iy planking, teak deck structures, 


| TRIAD BOATWORKS "Nec — ire bronze fastenings and custom cast 
| 4 Fairhaven Road (Rte.6) = P.O. Box 1148 lb spe an ce  —— 

| Mattapoisett, Massachusetts 02739 T — OQ RN c i e e A 

| Tel: (508) 758-4224 = Fax: (508) 758-3882 EOP and fic RACER ERE SRE 

| Visit us at www.triadboat.com He e-mail: gandb@gannonandbenjamin.com * www.gannonandbenjamin.com e 


es 
















AWARD WINNER-—Wooden Boat Show 1992, Newport, RI 
NS PANACHE 


SUP R DINGHY These classic clinker 


€— Tope hee dinghies are serious 
Ee E equipment for the 
sae * cruising yachtsman. 
Beautiful, strong, 
lightweight 8’, 10’, 
and 12’ rowing and 
sailing models. 


Á 
⸗ 
pt 
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BUILDING PLANS 
Brochure $1; color cat. $5 (Intl.- $2 or $8, US funds) 
LIGHTWEIGHT * WOOD-STRIP * BEAUTIFUL 
ROB MACKS Ph. 413-773-5375 Fax 772-3771 


833W. Colrain Rd., Greenfield, MA 01301 
www.LaughingLoon.com VISAIMC 


LAUGHING LOON 


CUSTOM CANOES & KAYAKS 










— 


Inquire about our NEW 16' lapstrake sea skiff. 
New 17' Whitehall sailboat Also: 14' Old Dad Skiff-O.B. 


GREAT LAKES BOATBUILDING CO. 


7066 103rd Ave., South Haven, MI 49090 
616-637-6805 * Fax 616-637-3258 
www.greatwoodboats.com 


0 


Built with traditional American quality. 
Rugged, yet handsome, but most of all fun to sail or row. 


wh 
^. 
LI 
— 


—1 u EI Restorations 
' M 335 East Ohio Avenue 


Sebring, OH 44672 
T: 330-938-2265 


m Sherwood Marine 


[DESIGNED & BUILT BY 
MICHAEL PORTER 


Custom Designs for Particular People 


CHEBEAGUE ISLAND, MAINE 04017 * 207-846-3145 
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KITS & PLANS 


Technical supervisor 
freelance writer 
chess player 

runner 


and now, boatbuilder. 


IEN 


CLC boats are surprisingly easy to build. — . 
No matter what kind of experience you've had. | 


The First Rule: It Should Be Fun 


Customers have told us that it's hard to say 
which is more enjoyable: building our boats or 
using them. Our plans are drawn for first-time 
boatbuilders who've had a bit of general wood- 
working experience. They are clear and easy to 
follow. And they've made us the leader in kit 
technology. We want our boats to be properly 
built; our reputation depends on it. 


Half as much as a plastic boat. And 
Room for the individual. infinitely more satisfying. 


We offer a range of choices that allow Building from a CLC kit will save you money. 
you to customize the finished boat to But the beautiful wooden boat you create 
your needs. Let us know what you're will also build pride. CLC boats are lighter 
Call for a free looking for, and we'll be happy to help than comparable fiberglass or plastic craft, 
color Brochüre: you tailor the plans to fit. so they accelerate quicker and are easier 
to "spin" on wave tops. Lighter boats are 
(410) 267-0137 better on shore, too. In short, you'll end up 


with a superior boat for a far lower price. 
Check out our 


website: 
www.clcboats.com 


Boat kits, plans and accessories. 


Chesapeake Light Craft, 1805 George Avenue, Annapolis MD 21401 (410) 267-0137 Fax: (301) 858-6335 
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The most t compete kit at the. 
lowest price - free catalog - — 

Producers of kayak and canoe kits. * 
since 1955 * 






Sm wE e Lightning 14 Singlew, 

ee — ahtning 17 Single ` 
mee * Duet 16 Double 

e Trillium 21 Double / Triple 


"  . Stitch-and-Glue Canoe Kits 
o. * Explorer 16 Double-Ended 















Kits pesas with i165 comm compone 
* BS1088 Okoume Mahogany Marine Ply 
. sRracision pre-cut panels using CNC te 
“teu, Epoxy Resin 

exclusive SERERE Connector S Stt 


CIA boh 












C i 7 h ^ PN á fs Mr 
—E Pea ATA i — AR * PN EUN Dea 


ass 


So) P DO 
ect ~ * OTR ah eis Mee 


‘Build Tous Gin — 
= High performance sea kayaks 
Plans and Book 


< The Strip-Built Sea Kayak Book $19.95 + $3 S&H in US 








Ultra-light 14’, 95 Ibs., 6-chine rowing skiff. our Wineglass Wherry 
is the ultimate in computer-produced kit technology. 
Send $2 for information packet to: 


PYGMY BOAT CO. 
P.O. Box 1529 * Dept 25 * Port Townsend, WA 98368 * (360) 385-6143 





Send $3 for catalog to: 

Guillemot Kayaks 

824 Thompson St, Suite W, Glastonbury, CT, 06033 
Ph/Fax: 860-659-8847 
www.KayakPlans.com/w 





"The most complete boat building website l've seen." 


More than 1,000 pages of information to aid in building the --online customer 


boat of your dreams is on the GLEN-L website! Visit the Or order your hard-copy of the Glen-L Book of Boat Designs 
"Project Registry" to see the Glen-L boats currently being for only $9.95. Over 240 designs for row, power and sail with 
built and communicate with builders, view the online catalog photos, illustrations and details--216 pages sent Priority Mail, 
with 100's of customer photos, learn about various building includes FREE Boatbuilding & Marine Supplies brochure. Add 
methods, FREE online rigging book, shop for fastenings, $2.00 for Epoxy manual. Order the book, BOATBUILDING 
epoxy, fiberglass, inboard hardware, spars, hardware and WITH PLYWOOD (hard cover, 312 pages) for only $27.95-- 
much more! This is your one-stop boat building resource! this is THE text-book on plywood boat construction! 


ELECTRIC BOAT 
*"xu") GLEN-L.COM. 
ONLINE! 


(NEW! 





| Boatbuilder Transfer Paper 
- 2' x 16' paper for transferr 


erns to wood, 
Bn $7. E Plans & Patterns-$115 


PARTY BOAT-20'-22' Deck Boat 


marine designs 


s MINIMA XED-8' speedster 9152 Rosecrans Ave. BW2 


(remake of 60's "Minimax") Bellflower, CA 90706 | 
Plans & Patterns-$55 562-630-6258 HONKER -15' Duck Boat 
(Stitch-N-Glue) email: Info@Glen-L.com Plans & Patterns-$47 


GLEN-L.C OM 


OoOzz»r'u -»0U 
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Top Rated Kayak! 


“Of all the boats I have reviewed, the 
Coho is my hands-down favorite.... 

I would recommend [the Coho] to 
anyone, whether novice or an 
experienced paddler,” --V.S. 


Sea Kayaker Mag. 
Oct. 1998 


Pygmy Boats Inc. - — 


Color Catalog $2 to: PO Box 1529 « Dept. 25 « Port ‘Townsend WA 08368 . Phone (360) 385- 6143 » Web: www. pygmyboats.com 


The Cosine Wherry 


x | PA Hundreds of amateurs have 
et — c2 a) ed built this popular fixed-seat 
— — double from Rip, Strip, & 
Row, our 80-page illustrated 
builder's manual. Full-sized 
patterns make it easy! 95- 
lbs, 14', 500+ Ibs. capacity. 






Perfect for rowing, camping, and fishing. 
Will accept a small motor. Simple strip/epoxy 
sheath construction. Order your patterns 

& builder's manual today! 


“Free í Catalog - the ME — exp 
Only $24 postpaid! Overseas US$30. lounder boat lomber 


Wayland Marine, Ltd. www. SE — com 


































www.flounderbay.com 
POB 4330 * Bellingham WA 98227 800-700-8059 1019 3rd Street * Anacortes, Washington 98221 © (800) 228-4691 
Viking - 22'x92" Beam. Center Console Fishing Boat. Build your own boat from the most complete line 
Trailerable, Inboard, Outboard, Stern Drive. Plans & of boat kits, plans & patterns and boatbuilding Sup- 


Patterns $104. 4PB 226 CC. Pre-Cut Kit Available. plies available. Choose from the designs shown 


here, or order our fully illustrated catalog which 
shows 200 additional models, all types and sizes 
from 6'to 40‘ Or visit our website at www.clarkcraft.com. 







i, Build in plywood, cedar strip or cold molded. 7T 
Cougar -10'x58" Beam. A Race Proven Real 3 Point Conventional or stitch and glue construction. Learn Bel Aire -24'or 26'x 8' Beam. Modern Deep V Hull Form. Ideal for 

Hydroplane. For Competition or Just Fun. Class A, B, or C. about our Epoxy-Plus method of building a light, High Speeds in rough, choppy water. Plans & Patterns $129. 
Speeds Up to 70 mph with 30 hp. Plans & Patterns $45. strong boat with a low maintenance fine finish. «PB 248X. Pre-Cut Kit Available. 


Boat Kit $735. #CU 42. 
— — Je ri Order our Catalog of Boat Kits & Plans $5.00 (first 
SS — — class). By Airmail Overseas - $8.00. Add $3.00 for 
oa book “Amateur Boatbuilding”. 





Our Catalog of Boatbuilding Supplies is free. Epoxy 
resins & glues, fiberglass, paints, flotation foam, 






Bobcat -8'5"x56" Beam. Fast Little Hydroplane. 


Easy to build. For adults or kids. All your friends will bronze & stainless fasteners, cable steering, books, ih AHEM 
want to run this hydro. Up to 15 hp. Plans & Patterns and more. | Crown Cruiser -24'or 265' x 8 Beam. A Classic Trailerable 
$39. Boat Kit $495. (UPS version $415.) «SR 1. i 


Model. Plans & Patterns $153. #PB 70-72X. 
Pre-cut Boat Kit Available. 
i i 
I 


l 






CLARK CRAFT 
16-98 AQUA LANE 
TONAWANDA, NY 14150 
Visa/MasterCard (716) 873-2640 
Fax: (716) 873-2651 
www.clarkcraft.com 





Cedar Strip Designs -We have everything you need 
to build a cedar strip canoe, kayak or dinghy. 
Plans & Patterns, station molds, cedar strips, epoxy, 

fiberglass and more. Free information 
or order our catalog for full details. 





Hartley 16 -Length 16'5* x 88" Beam. Hull depth 27". 
Draft 49*. Plans & Patterns S66. Frame Kit $330. #C 30. 
(other versions available from 12' to 28’). 





SIEHE ouem 


SYSTEM and ESC PUTTY, a complete 
premium epoxy system at non- 
premium prices, with easy to 
use 1 to 1 mix. All part of 

the Epoxy-Plus system to 
penetrate and seal wood with 
a tough, flexible, permanent 
coating. Free information. 










chr di 
Pram/Dinghy -6'x42" or 8' x48" Makes a fine boat power up to 3 hp or 
an excellent sailboat. Plans & Patterns S27. Boat Kits: 6' -$370 (can go 
UPS); 8'-$510; 8' Sail version -S770, includes mast, boom & rigging, less sail. 


Mongoose -19'8"x86" Beam. Deep V racer. Speeds 
over 60 mph with 200 hp. Excellent for racing or skiing. 
Plans & Patterns $61. #KS 198. Pre-cut Kit Available. 
(cuddy cabin version also available). 
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TILLER 


PUBLISHING 





VOYAGING ON A 


BN SMALL INCOME 

' NEW SECOND EDITION 
by Annie Hill. Newly Revised 
and Updated! Annie and Peter 
Hill voyage on Badger, a 
Benford 34' Sailing Dory, on an 


income of £1,850 per year. 


Voyac 






` B ` 
SMALL INi 


Annie wrote this book to answer all the questions 
about what they're doing. If you want to follow their 
wake or set off on your own adventures, there's a 
wealth of practical information on how-to-do-it here. 
Softcover, 8/2" x11", 208 pgs, photos & drawings. 
Includes Benford plywood and epoxy dory designs like the 
Hill's Badger and variations from 26' to 37'. $31 
postpaid US & Canada / $44 Int'l. Airmail. 


{2 Wir " 
Cvening 
eet C 


EM 
— — 





he adventures of a young American seaman 

during the War of 1812, the last time the United 
States was invaded. Ranging from the West Indies to 
Nova Scotia to Chesapeake Bay, Isaac Biggs plays a 
vital role in the war, from impressment onto a British 
warship to rescue of American prisoners in Halifax to 
the defense of Fort McHenry. By William H. White, 
illustrated by Paul Garnett. 

The War of 1812 Trilogy: Softcover, 5^" x8", 256- 
288 pages, illus. Each volume $20 postpaid US & 
Canada] $30 International Airmail. 

THE EVENING GUN Volume 3 * A FINE TOPS'L 
BREEZE Volume 2 * A PRESS OF CANVAS Volume 1 
ORDER ALL THREE VOLUMES & SAVE! 
$54 postpaid US & Canada / $75 Int'l. Airmail. 


BRAZIL AND BEYOND Long 
Distance Voyaging by Annie Hill. Join 
Annie Hill on a voyage in Badger along 
the Brazilian coast and on to the 
Falkland Islands. Includes useful 





sketches of out-of-the-way ports they 
visited. Softcover, 8^" x11", 320 pages, photos, & illus. 
$37 postpaid US & Canada / $51 Int'l. Airmail. 


THE MAN WHO LOVED 
SCHOONERS by R. L. 
Boudreau. He survived torpedoes 
in WWII, started chartering a 
large schooner in Nova Scotia, 





pioneered the Caribbean charter 
trade, owning and sailing many great schooners. 
Softcover, 6" x9", 170 pgs., photos & illus. $20 postpaid 
US & Canada / $30 Int'l. 


1-800-684-5537 


www.tillerbooks.com 
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ay Benford is one of those rare yacht designers whose work 

is startling and handsome at the same time. There are lots 

of designers who come up with wild and daring ideas, but 
too often gimmickry commands the foreground of their vision. 
Benford's work is firmly anchored in traditional. Sometimes he 
salutes it with faithful elements, more often than not he seizes 
upon the essential elements of the past, tosses in some 
contemporary yearnings, and whirls the whole thing like a 
Rubik's cube. You're left with something that makes you think 
of days gone by, even while wondering: why hasn't someone 
else done that before?" Canadian Yachting 





CRUISING DESIGNS, 
FOURTH EDITION 
Benford Design Group. 
Softcover, 8/2" x11", 96 pages, 
photos and drawings. $21 
postpaid US & Canada / $32 
Intl. Airmail. A catalog of 
plans for great cruising boats, 


SMALL CRAFT 


PLANS 

Benford Design Group 
REVISED. Softcover, 8'^"x11", 
96 pages. $23 postpaid US & 
Canada/ $33 Int'l. Airmail. 15 
complete sets of building plans 
for open boats, skiffs and 
tenders, from 7’ to 18’. 
“Benford knows that readers will 
build directly from the book . . . 
In fact, he encourages the process 
by including full working drawings 
and tables of offsets for all of the 
designs.” WoodenBoat 


POCKET CRUISERS 
& TABLOID 
YACHTS, VOLUME 1 


Benford Design Group. 
Softcover, 82" x11", 96 pages, 
$23 postpaid US & Canada/ 
$33 Intl. Airmail. Complete 


building plans for several small * 
sail and power for living aboard 


from the drawing boards of the 
Benford Design Group. “.. 
traditional but with contemporary 
elements, imaginative and 
unfettered by allegiance to rating 
rules or fashion, anachronistic, 
eclectic, eccentric, but always 
effective and user-friendly." 
Pacific Yachting 


cruising boats: 14' and 20' tug 
yachts, 17' & 25’ fantail steam 
launches, a 14’ offshore 

cruising sloop and 20' catboat. 

" All of the plans exhibit the 
professional presentation and well- 
conceived accommodations typical 
of the author's work." 


WoodenBoat 





A03/02 


PENFOKRD x DESIGN *x GROUP 


605 S. Talbot Street, Suite One A * St. Michaels, MD 21663 
410-745-3235 * fax 410-745-9743 * www.liveaboard.com * 1-888-584-5537 
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The Penobscot 


Big sister to the Penobscot 14, she features the same straight- 
forward construction that makes either of these boats a suitable 
project for the builder with average woodworking skills. The 11 ft. 
Sand Dollar is a simple skiff for the complete novice. Plans for all 
three include full size patterns, illustrated building manuals, and a 
choice of sailing rigs. Kits available. 

Study packages $9.00 each, P&H: $1.50. Plans: Penobscot 14 and 
Sand Dollar, $90.00. Penobscot 17, $150.00. P&H: $5.50. 


Videos: Building the Penobscot 14 and Building Sand Dollar. 
See how the designer does it. Each video two hours of hands-on 
details. $29.95 + $4.00 P&H/each. 


ARCH DAVIS DESIGN 

37 Doak Road, Belfast, Maine 04915 
207-930-9873 * Fax 207-338-1103 
www.by-the-sea.com/archdavisdesign/ 
ORDERS: 1-800-357-8091 (incl. Canada) Visa/MC 
Also: Jack Tar, a 26' plywood lobsterboat. Info. Package 
$7.00, plans $107.00. Jiffy 22 cabin skiff, $9.00/$90.00. 
ACE 14 sailboat $5.00/$90.00. 





Wood /epoxy river boats and 
easy to assemble kits. Four 
styles in lengths from 8" to 
18". Builders of Oregon's 
original McKenzie River 
Boat. Call, write or e-mail 
for information. 


WOODROW, INC. 
PO. BOX 19954 


PORTLAND, OR. 97280 


E“ Ray Heater Cyrus Happy 
(503) 244-3608 


on the web at 


Www. raysriverdories.com 
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The Nautilus System™ 


Design and Build Your Own Boat 
... By Computer 





Mount Gay 30 Designed and Faired in Just Two Hours 





? Create and fair 3D hull shapes interactively 
o Any hull shape allowed - round or chine hull 

o No lines drawing experience required 

o Eliminate lofting by hand 

o Plot lines drawing automatically 

o Hydrostatics & Stability (automatic balancing) 
° Developable Surfaces and Plate Layouts 

? Low cost professional software: JUST $395! 


Contact Us For Our Free Literature and Demo 


New Wave Systems, Inc. 
79 Narragansett Ave., Jamestown, Rhode Island 02835 
Tel: (401) 423-1852 Fax: (401) 423-1810 
http://www.by-the-sea.com/newwave.html 


STEVENSON POCKET YACHTS 


Simple Plywood Hulls - Beach-Launched 
[ } + — 


: TENES d 
ee 


MAAA ^ POCRE T-CRUISER 
14! Lod. 


WEEKENDER 
16'Lo.d. T 
$82 Plans Package for each boat includes: Step-by-Step Building Guide, 
Materials List, Sailmaking Steps, & 3 V» hour How-To-Video of Weekender 
showing the building techniques used on all three boats. 
Watch a Weekender being built on "ProjectCam”, plus builder 
feedback, chat room, project sites, free models to download, 
lots of color shots of all boats (daysailers too!), and ordering details at: 
www. stevensonp rojects. com 


~ 


Stevenson Projects, P.O. Box 5986, Carmel, CA,93921 
1-800-786-3121 





— Cradle Boat — 


BABY 
TENDER 


Classic lapstrake elegance for the newborn 
sailor. Create a unique nautical heirloom, 
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= SS isto — minoti 
BABY TENDER — ase y igit rx and efficien 
45" x 22" Classic yacht tender with NS 0 eink — 
davits. Lapstrake planking on bent BABY TENDER II 

frames, copper riveted. Plans $45 46" x 22" Traditional flattie skiff. Lapstrake 


planking, copper riveted, Includes rockers 
and davits. Plans $35 


PAPOOSE VISIT OUR | UNO e These kaya 
38" x 23" Charming, casy-to-build YO SEE OUR | VA last a lifetime 
cradle pram. Plans $20 FULL-SIZE / N and beyond. 


BOATS l | j ! r 
» $ | ood Wooden Kayaks 
! = * Lien A i ERR “J 


JOLLY BOAT ROCKER g 
48" x 23" Salty flatiron play skiff, for FOOTLOOSE * Plans- $59 
the older sailor. Plans $29 15 BEACH CRUISER Catalog- $5 


ROY FOLLAND WOODEN KAYAKS 
130 Como Gardens, Hudson, 
Quebec, JOP 1H0 


Wi a 2 "ees (450) 458-0152 

—— ood Boats i | fex Email: — 

P.O. Box 194 * South Beach, OR 97366 * 541-867-3141 d atre db oder 
www.jordanwoodboats.com 


("BOAT PLANS 


www.cmdboats.com 


B Designs by Karl Stambaugh N.A. 
E Stock Plans & Custom Designs 
@ Easy to build skiffs, daysailers, 
shallow-draft sharpies, and cruisers 
@ Plywood kits available for 
selected designs 


a plans include full-size patterns, construction notes, and materials list. Please include $4.50 S&H. 


eom Information $3 








Plans, patterns, kits, "how-to" books 
at discount prices, & boatbuilding 
supplies especially for amateurs! 


H UGE website! www poatdesicni: com 
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REDWING 26 
Study Plans $5 
Plans $180 





| ST. PIERRE DORY PLANS & 


PLANS CATALOG | PATTERNS-Sail & power models 


$10 








Or order 80-PAGE HARD-COPY 
CATALOG-$7US/$11Foreign. 
Includes FREE 8' DINGHY PLAN. 
100's of sail, power, & row designs 
in wood, ply, STITCH-&-GLUE, 
aluminum, steel, & fiberglass. 
Classic Mahogany Runabouts & | AUTHENTIC TUG YACHTS - 16' 
Barrelbacks (19° BARRELBACK | to 28' - Build in wood/sheet ply, 
above: Plans & Patterns $153 | steel, or aluminum. PLANS & 
(U.S.ppd)) + Boat Trailer Plans, PATTERNS - NO LOFTING! 
Power Cats, Tug Yachts, & 
more!. FREE consultation to 
plans purchasers.  Top-quality 
designs & service for 35+ years. 


TRAILER 
SAILER 24 
Study Plans $5 
Plans $160 


NEW V Hull 
REDWING 40LR 
Study Plans $5 
Plans $980 












“MISS CHRIS" - 26728' authentic 


25' X 8-1/2' COASTAL CRUISER - 1930's Triple Cockpit Runabout 
Ply, Alum, or Steel - NO LOFTING! Modern wood construction. 
Special Study Plan+ Catalog $20 | Plans & Patterns $178 (U.S. PPD) 


KEN HANKINSON ASSOCIATES 
Naval architects & yacht designers 
P. O. BOX 272-WX * HAYDEN LAKE, ID 83835 USA 
PHONE: 208-772-5547 FAX: 208-762-2762 








mam CHESAPEAKE MARINE DESIGN 2 


1-800-376-3152 
794 CREEK VIEW ROAD - SEVERNA PARK, MD 21146 
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To place a Classified Ad in WoodenBoat, see our coupon on page 142 
or call our Classified Ad Manager at (207) 359-4651. 
Deadline for the May/June issue: March 5, 2002 


BOATBUILDING 
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WICKED FAST. FrontRower forward- 
facing rowing by Ron Rantilla. <www. 
FrontRower.com>. RI, 401-247-1482, 


WHISKEY RIVER BOAT SHOP. We 
specialize in stitch-and-glue construc- 
tion and use only the finest materials. 
Row, motor (duck boats), or sail boats up 
to 20 feet. Plans, construction book and 
video, custom kits available. Distributor 
of MAS Epoxies (public and dealers 
welcome). Bay City, MI, 989-686-4314. 
Visit us at cwww.WhiskeyRiverBoat 
Shop.com». 


MIAMI, FLORIDA. 30 YEARS EXPE- 
RIENCE building, repairing, and restor- 
ing vintage and modern boats. Nice 
people, quality workmanship, reason- 
able rates. Please call 305-634—4263, 
<rmille35@aol.com>. 


CLASSIC RESTORATION AND 
SUPPLY. Custom wooden boat build- 
ing and repairs, show-quality restora- 
tions, runabout specialist, authorized 
dealer for Loadrite trailers. Contact: 
Chad Brenner, 215-805-4933. 


WHY PAY $35-40/ HOUR to have your 
boat worked on? Bring it to Maine, 
where I will repair, restore it for $22/hr. 
I have 15 years’ experience in all types 
of wooden boat construction and repair. 
I can arrange for boat transport. Contact 
JIM ELK, 577 Norway Drive, Bar Harbor, 
ME, 04609, 207-288-9045. 


THE DORY SHOP offers 12 different- 
sized dories from original Lunenburg 
patterns. Sails and canvas. KIM SMITH, 
P.O. Box 1678, Lunenburg, NS, BO] 
2C0, Canada. 902-634-9196. <www. 


doryshop.com>. 


BEAUTIFULLY RESTORED Beetle 
Cats. Prices start at $8,000. Contact 
Mike at the International Yacht Restoration 
School, 401-848-5777. 
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INDEPENDENCE BOATWORKS, 
builders of traditional designs. Special- 
izing in glued lapstrake construction. 
P.O. Box 145, Defiance, OH 43512. 
419-782-2876. <www.independence 
boatworks.com>. 





SOUTH COVE BOAT SHOP. We build 
and repair traditionally designed and 
built small wooden boats. We are com- 
mitted to building honest boats at 
honest prices. Come see us about your 
next boat. 615 Moyers Ln., Easton, PA 
18042. 610-253-9210. 


LOWELL BOATS, renovation and refin- 
ishing in the Carolinas. GARY LOW- 
ELL, Greensboro, NC, 336-274-0892. 
<www.lowell.to/boats>. 


DAVID NUTT BOATBUILDER at 
Southport Island Marine, LLC. Custom 
boatbuilding to 50', expert repairs, 
refits, repowering, and transport in- 
state Maine. Southport Island Marine, 
P.O. Box 320, 648 Hendricks Hill Rd., 
Southport, ME 04576, 207-633-6009. 


ALL PHASES RESTORATION, repairs, 
refinishing of small wooden boats. Now 
in New Jersey. JAC, 973-670-2201. 


REPAIR, RESTORATION, STORAGE, 
and SURVEYS. Low overhead and low 
rates—$25 an hour—26 years experi- 
ence. MICHAEL WARR BOATWORKS, 
Stonington, ME, 207-367-2360. 


CUSTOM-MADE WOODEN DORIES 
and lapstrake dinghies. Built to order. 
<shelburne.museum@ns.sympatico.ca>, 
<www.historicshelburne.com/>. 







^ Cullison ^ 


^N JN 
NS SmallCraft A 


BUILDERS OF FINE traditional and 
contemporary rowing and sailing craft. 
Visit our website at <www.Cullison 
SmallCraft.com». RICHARD CULLI- 
SON, 11515 Kenton Dr., Silver Spring, 
MD 20902. 301-946-5002. 





HADDEN BOAT CO. Wooden boat 
construction and repair to any size; sail 
and power. 11 Tibbetts Lane, Georgetown, 
ME 04548, 207-371-2662. 


CUSTOM BOATBUILDING, REPAIR. 
Wood/composite, WEST System. Carl 
Pickhardt. Halcottsville, NY, 607-326-4071, 
<www.cp-boats.com>. 





9' x 4'2" ROWBOATS, lapstrake or 
carvel. Cedar/mahogany. Two imme- 
diately available. STEPHEN SPURL- 
ING, 260 Main St., Box 22, Southwest 
Harbor, ME 04679, 207-244-3455. 


JOHN M. KARBOTT BOATBUILD- 


ING. Custom wooden boat building 
and repair. Lobsterboat styles a spe- 
ciality. WoodenBoat School instructor. 
Member Massachusetts Marine Trades 
Association. 789 Rocky Hill Rd, Plymouth, 
MA 02360. 508-224-3709, fax 508- 
224-8560, «www.by-the-sea.com / 
karbottboatbuilding/>. 





CEDAR STRIP SHELLS. Contrasting inlaid 
sheer panels, mahogany rowing frames. 
Three boats available now. No current 
waiting list. Standard plans; custom 
designs; ultralight oars, kits & plans. 
Aeneas Originals, 2401 Lower Valley 
Rd, Kalispell, MT 59901 <louden@ 
digisys.net> . 


REDD'S POND BOATWORKS, Thad 
Danielson, | Norman St., Marblehead, 
MA 01945. 1-888-686-3443, 781-63 1- 
3443. Classic wooden boats, traditional 
materials. <www.reddspondboatworks 
com>. <thadd@mediaone.net. 


SMALL CRAFT built by eye since 1961. 
ROBB WHITE & SONS, P.O. Box 561, 
Thomasville, GA 31799, fax, 220-226-2524. 


NEIL. MACKAY AND SONS custom- 
built wooden boats up to 45‘, Prince 
Edward Island, Canada, 902-962-2361. 


BUSINESS 


OPPORTUNITIES 





LET THE GOVERNMENT FINANCE 
your boat-related small business. 
Grants/loans to $2,200,000. Informative 
recorded message: 707-449-8600. 
<www.usgovernmentinformation.com>. 
(LTS). 





SHARES OFFERED by owner in the 
classic Trumpy motoryacht “Eleanor”. 
Built in 1939 and formerly owned by 
millionaire Howard Hughes, this clas- 
sic sleeps six in three staterooms and 
cruises southern Florida in the winter 
and New York and New England in the 
summer. Enjoy the luxury of a bygone 
era, once reserved for only the world’s 
wealthiest people at a fraction of the cost 
of chartering or sole ownership. Nicely 
appointed and professionally main- 
tained. For more information, contact 


John Bermingham at 201-370-8645. 


CHARTERS 


& NorthPoint 
' Yacht Charter Co. 


Owner managed 
Power & Sail 
Boats for charter 
Larrain Slaymaker 
PO Box 252 
Rockport, Maine 04856 
(207] 594-1766 


email: npyc?rhby.com 
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SAIL ON THE MAINE CLASSIC 
SCHOONER, “Ellida.” The grace and 
charm of an Alden for your pleasure. 
Ten passengers. Six, four, three-day, 
and custom charters. Personal service, 
double beds, private heads. Rockland, 
ME, 1-888-807-6921, <www.maineclas 
sicschooners.com>. 





AFTER THREE YEARS of extensive 
restoration “Sea Tabby”, a 1938 61’ 
Mathis-Trumpy, is again available for 
term charters in the summer of 2002 
in New England waters, fall in the 
Chesapeake, and winter in Florida. This 
elegant period yacht has an experi- 
enced captain and crew and for years 
has been noted for her fine food and 
ambience. Accommodations are for 
five guests in three staterooms, a lovely 
saloon, and large aft deck. Brokers pro- 
tected. 508-385-3322, <www.seatabby. 
com>, e-mail, <yachtseatabby@aol.com>. 


By 





SAIL MAINE WINDJAMMERS. Exciting 
getaway sailing aboard schooners 
“American Eagle” and “Heritage.” Enjoy 
beautiful scenery, snug harbors, relax- 
ation, island exploring. Down East fare 
and lobster. North End Shipyard 
Schooners, Box 482, Rockland, ME 
04841. 800-648-4544. <www.schooner 
heritage.com>. 


BARE BOAT CHARTER—See the beau- 
tiful Apostle Islands, on Lake Superior, 
from a Classic 33’ 1968 Chris-Craft 
Cavalier Futura, “Noble Quest”. Four 
adults or a family of five. Details, call 
toll-free 1-866-233-4369. 


CLASSIC WOODEN YAWL International 
600 available for bareboat charter June 
through mid-October. 37’, varnished 
hull, GPS, radar, sleeps five. Located 
on M.D.I., ME, 207-288-9045. 






SAIL MAINE ABOARD MAINE'S OLD- 
EST WINDJAMMER, "Lewis R. French." 
Enjoy great sailing, lobsters, new friends, 
and fresh air (no smoking). Sailing 
from Camden, 3-, 4-, and 6-day cruises 
with only 22 guests, May-October. Capt. 
Dan and Kathy Pease, P.O. Box 992 W, 
Camden, ME 04843. 800-469-4635. 
<www.midcoast.com/~windjam>. 


CLOTHING 
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CLASSIC '50s-STYLE LAWN-TENNIS 
& yacht club apparel and accessories. 
Since 1982, North America's premier 
maker / exporter of purist tennis, cro- 
quet, lawn-bowling, cricket, squash and 
yacht club attire. GRASS COURT COL- 
LECTION, Box 972, Hanover, NH 
03755. 1-800-829-3412 (International 
1-802-295-3444), e-mail «grassct? 
aol.com>. Online store, «http:/ /www.grass 
court.com>. Fabulous new yacht club 
canvas slacks/ Bermudas & new hand 
framed down Maine crew necks. 





There is nothing— absolutely nothing— 
half so much worth doing i 
i) 





as simply messing — boats. 


FAMOUS QUOTATION AND ILLUS- 
TRATION from The Wind in the Willows 
featured on our shirts and tote bags. 
DESIGN WORKS, Box 880, Silver Spring, 
MD 20918. 301-589-9391. Toll-free, 
1-877-MESSING. <www. Messing 
About.com>. 


EDUCATION 


WoodenBoat School 


dyllic surroundings and the 
I? instructors available 

make WOODENBOAT 
SCHOOL an exhilarating learning 
experience for amateurs and 
professionals alike. 

In session from mid-June to 
October, WOODENBOAT 
SCHOOL offers a wide variety of 
one- and two-week courses in 
boatbuilding, scamanship, and 
related crafts. Accommodations 
available. Off-site winter courses 
also offered. 


For a complete catalog: 


WoodenBoat School 
P.O. Box 78 
Brooklin, Maine 04616 
(207) 359—4651 (mon.-thurs.) 





THE BOAT SCHOOL, SINCE 1969. 
Many of today's industry leaders started 
here, why don't vou? We are Maine's afford- 
able educational opportunity and career 
starting place. We are a unique water- 
front campus, part of the Maine Technical 
College System, providing compre- 
hensive and accredited hands-on edu- 
cation focused on the marine industry. 
Our Boatbuilding Technology cur- 
riculum includes instruction in wood 
and composite boatbuilding and repair, 
small-craft design, CAD, mechanical 
systems, electrical systems, and boat 
handling. You can also focus your career 
in just mechanics. We also offer train- 
ing for national certifications including 
ABYC and CCT (CFA). NEAS&C accred- 
ited, financial aid, VÀ approved. WCTC, 
Marine Technology Center, 16 Deep 
Cove Rd., Eastport, ME 04631. Tel. 
207-853-2518 or visit our website 
<www.theboatschool.com>. 


The Cure for the Common Career 


The Landing School 





af Boatbuilding & Design 


Kennebunkport, Maine 


Look for our display nd ia this ixsue 





www.landingschool.org * 207-985-7976 


NAVTECH MARINE SURVEYORS' 
COURSE. Surveying recreational/com- 
mercial vessels. U.S. Surveyors Association, 
Master Marine Surveyor program. FL, 
800-245-4425. 


SHOP SPACE, TOOLS, and technical 
assistance for small wooden boat builders. 
Classes or open shop time. WOODEN 
BOAT WORKSHOP of Door County, 
WI, 920-868-3955. <dlash@itol.com>. 


MARINE 


ENGINES 





GRAYMARINE ENGINES, PARTS, MAN- 
UALS, REBUILDING. Also, Chris-Craft, 
Chrysler, Interceptor, Borg Warner, 
Paragon, etc. DUBY MARINE, 254 
Sweeney St., North Tonawanda, NY 
14120. 716-694-0922; fax 716-694-0976. 


REBUILT CHRIS-CRAFT 6-cyl engines, 
parts, manifolds, pistons, and bearings. 
Also a few Chris V8s. MITCH LAPOINTE'S 
«www.classicboat.com», 952-471-3300. 


GRAYMARINE ENGINES. Still the best 
sailboat auxiliaries made. Model 4-112, 
31 hp; 4-91, 25 hp. New or remanu- 
factured. Larger 4- and 6-cyl model 
engines also in stock. Also: All parts 
and accessories are available and shipped 
the same day. Remanufacturing ser- 
vice for any model Graymarine also 
available, including one-way shipping. 
Engines and parts have a full warranty. 
Atomic-4 fuel pump rebuilding kits 
available. Please contact: VAN NESS 
ENGINEERING CO., 252 Lincoln Ave., 
Ridgewood, NJ 07450. 201—445-8685. 


YANMAR MARINE DIESEL ENGINES. 
Reliable, clean, quick, and quiet! Oldport 
Marine Services, your repower spe- 
cialists. Complete engine installation 
packages, manuals, and parts available. 
OLDPORT MARINE, Sayer's Wharf, 
Newport, RI 02840. 401-847-9109. 
«www.oldportmarine.com». 


SABB AMERICA EAST, INC. Your sup- 
ply center for new engines and parts 
for all Sabb engines from Norway. 119 
Lake Shore Circle, Leesburg, FI. 34788. 
Phone 352-589-2882 or 888-301-1706, 
fax 352-589-7722. 


1959 VOLVO PENTA MD1. Complete 
with exhaust and running gear from 
28’ sailboat. Recent rebuild, $2,000. 
RI, 401-847-6407. 


BUKH DIESELS & PARTS. Smooth 
running, serious engines, 10—48 hp 
since 1904. CRINAN MARINE, 
<www.CRINAN.ON.CA>. Toll-free, 
866-274-6261. 


HUNDESTAT VARIABLE-PITCH prop, 
22" diameter, manual. Good condi- 
tion, all gear plus spare blades. Best 
offer. <pheiberg@yahoo.com>. 


WESTERBEKE DIESEL 40-HP, model 


108. Totally rebuilt as new. $3,500. 
Stored in Massachusetts. FL, 941-921-3725. 
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GARDNER 4LW comes with Capital 
Gear. Rebuilt 1999. $3000 USD. Sidney, 
BC, Canada. For pictures, info, e-mail: 
<rep@attcanada.ca pics». 


MARINE ENGINE RESTORATION. 
Total engine remanufacturing. We can 
machine for hardened valve seats and 
re-babbitt bearings, plus all the usual 
machine and assembly work. DRAKE 
ENGINES, INC., 2285 Ridgeway Ave., 
Rochester, NY 14626. 716-723-1336, 
fax 716-723-1078. 


SABB 10-HP DIESEL. Complete with 
feathering prop, shaft, accessories. 500 
freshwater hours. Best offer. LA, 
985-845-4556. 


MARINE 
ART 


FINE ART PADDLES. Heirloom trea- 
sures for special people. Limited sub- 
jects and custom work created with 
beautiful inlaid marquetry designs. 
PADDLE FANCY, 14 Hobart Hill Rd., 
Hebron, NH 03241. 603-744-2303. 
E-mail <biff@worldpath.net>, <www. 
paddlefancy.com>. 


IMMORTALIZE YOUR PRIZED wooden 
boat in a custom-made stained glass 
window. For more information, please 
call WMS STAINED GLASS, Housatonic, 
MA, 1-800-550-6130. 


MODELS 





COASTER 
$36.95 


SKIPJACK 
$31.95 


DRAKETAIL 
$26.95 
WOODEN POND MODEL KITS. Models 
that really sail! Rubber band and sail 
powered. Great fun in pool, pond, or 
sea! Order toll free (U.S.) 800-533-9030. 
Visa/ MC accepted. Other kits and plans 
available, catalog $1. SEAWORTHY 
SMALL SHIPS, Dept. W, P.O. Box 2863, 

Prince Frederick, MD 20678. 


Loe e 
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CUSTOM MADE MODELS of your 
classic, antique runabout, cruiser, or 
commuter using your photos and other 
information, plus my reference mate- 
rials. Each model made from scratch and 
never a kit. For brochure, send large SASE 
to: Traditional Lines, P.O. Box 45055, 
Omaha, NE 68145 or online, <www.tra 
ditionallines.com>. 





THE FINEST wooden pond sailers. 
Free brochure: 1-800-206-0006. 
<www.tboats.com>. 


ELEGANT SCALE MODELS. Traditional, 
modern, sail, power. JEAN PRECKEL, 
364 Patteson Dr. #235, Morgantown, 
WV 26505. <jpreckel@yahoo.com>, 
<www.preckelboats.com>. 





OLSELVER, CIRCA 1600-1870. Wood 
plank-on-frame construction. Oars and 
instructions included, Scale 1:15, length 
16.3". W90 kit: $72.99 plus $5 S/H. 
Web catalog $6. ACROSS THE POND, 
P.O. Box 153 WB, Marblehead, WA 
01945. E-mail <acrossthepond@ 
mediaone.net>, <www.acrossthepond 
net. 









RUNABOUT MODELS. Handcrafted 
wood. Italian and American speedboats. 
Ready to display. Special orders invited. 
Free catalog. <www.azimute-run 
aclub.com>. France, tel/fax, +33-2-41- 
42-07-08, e-mail <azimute@yahoo.com>. 


PLANS & KITS 


COMPLETE LINES for four traditional 
canoes, 12-18 2". Catalog, $2. FRANKLIN 
CEDAR CANOES, 245 Hog Bay Rd., 
Franklin, ME 04634. 





BUILD “LITTLE GEM,” 13'6" x 44" 
rowing, sailing, and outboard skiff. 
Easy-to-build, attractive, flat-bottomed 
plywood design requires no jig or loft- 
ing. 65 hours to construct. Rows eas- 
ily, vet stable and roomy. Ideal for 
first-time builders. Info, $3. Plans and 
instructions, $49 postpaid. 65-page 
Brochure of Wooden Boat Design, plans, 
kits, custom designs, 8-22', $12 post- 
paid. MC/Visa. KEN SWAN, P.O. Box 
267, Hubbard, OR 97032. Phone 
503-982-5062. <www.swanboatde 
sign.com». 


<SHELLBOATS.COM>. Sailboat kits, 
handcrafted in Vermont. Check out 
our website or call VT, 802-524-9645. 


Zydeco 


16’ Pirogue 






Taped-Seam Plywood 


JOHN McCALLUM, APPLEGATE 


BOATWORKS, 25380 Fleck Rd., Veneta, 
OR 97487. 541-935-2370. Established 
1976. Taped-seam plywood boat plans. 
Zydeco, 16' pirogue-type canoe, $35. 
‘Tree Frog, 8' garvey-type pram, $38. 
Study plans $1. MC/VISA. <www.apple 
gateboatworks.com>. 





ATKIN ILLUSTRATED CATALOG. 
Over 200 designs. Famed Atkin dou- 
ble-enders, traditional offshore and 
coastal cruising yachts, rowing/ sailing 
dinghies, utilities, and houseboats, $10 
U.S., $15 Canada, $18 overseas airmail. 
Payment: U.S. dollars payable through 
a U.S. bank. ATKIN & CO., P.O. Box 
3005WB, Noroton, CT 06820. <apatkin 
@aol.com>. 


32 to 45 pounds 


PIROGUE KIT, $47.50, includes plans, 
precut cypress stems and ribs. Skiff kit, 
$89.95, includes plans, precut tran- 
soms, and seats. Add plywood, screws, 
glue. Price includes shipping. Louisiana 
residents add 4% sales tax. UNCLE 
JOHN'S, 5229 Choupique Rd., Sulphur, 
LA 70665. Visa/MC, «http:/ /www.uncle 
johns.com»; 337-527-9696. 


BOAT KITS-PLANS-PATTERNS. World's 
largest complete line, all boat types/'sizes. 
Discover epoxy boatbuilding. Huge 
illustrated catalog, $5. Free supplies 
catalog—epoxy resins/glues, fiberglass, 
paints, foam, bronze fasteners, cable 
steering, and more. CLARKCRAFT, 
16—42 Aqualane, Tonawanda, NY 14150. 
716-873-2640. <www.clarkcraft.com>. 


STEAM AND ELECTRIC YACHTS 
HULLS * ENGINES * BOILERS * PLANS 


—— A 


CA : P, 
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CATALOG OF 40 SIMPLE PLYWOOD 
boats, $4. JIM MICHALAK, 118 E. 
Randle, Lebanon, IL. 62254. <www.apci 
.net/-michalak». 


BOAT PLANS, PATTERNS, KITS, SUP- 
PLIES, BOOKS. Especially for ama- 
teurs. Rowboats, sailboats, powerboats, 
mahogany runabouts, power catamarans. 
80-page catalog includes FREE dinghy 
plans, $7 US; $11 foreign. Gigantic web- 
site: «boatdesigns.com». KEN HANK- 
INSON ASSOCIATES, Box 272-W, 
Hayden, ID 83835. 208-772-5547. 
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ANTONIO DIAS DESIGN 
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RECENTLY LAUNCHED! Featured in 
American Yacht Review. What can we do 
for vou? 171 Cedar Island Rd., Narragansett, 
RI 02882. 401-783-4959. Visit «dias 
design.com». 


BOAT PLANS, KITS, HULL & DECKS. 
Hundreds of designs for fiberglass, 
steel, wood/epoxy. Sail and power. 
Huge color catalog, $10. Bruce Roberts, 
P.O. Box 1086, Severna Park, MD 21146. 
Phone 410-349-2743. Web: <www.bruce 
roberts.com>. 





SAN JAVIER KAYAK—Wooden kits and 
plans. Free brochure. 1308 Beechwood 
Dr., Petaluma, CA 94954. Phone/fax, 
707-781-3435. <www.woodenkayak.com>. 


WHARRAM CATAMARANS. New Tiki 
46 now available. For design book of all 
designs from 14‘ to 65’, send $14 ($22 
CDN). JAMES WHARRAM DESIGNS, 
Greenbank Rd., Devoran, Truro, TR3 
6P], U.K. <www.wharram.com>. 


VISIT <WWW.GEODESICAIROLITE 
BOATS.COM:». Monfort Associates. 25 
designs. Plans, partial kits, video. ME, 
207-882-5504. 


PAUL GARTSIDE, LTD. Plan catalog, 
$10 US. 10305 West Saanich Rd., Sidney, 
BC V8L 5T8, Canada. 250-656-2048. 
<www.gartsideboats.com>. 





SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION water- 
craft plans from the National Watercraft 
Collection, H.I. Chapelle and H.V. 
Sucher books, the Historic American 
Merchant Marine Survey, and other 
holdings. Send $10 check (payable to 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION) for 
250-page catalog to: Ship Plans, NMAH 
5010/MRC 628, Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, DC 20560. 





MINUET PLANS & PATTERNS- $73- 
BOAT PLANS & KITS- <WWW.GLEN- 
L.COM»: Customer photos, free how- 
to information & online catalog. Or 
send $9.95 for 216-page design book, 
includes free supplies catalog. Over 
240 proven designs, 7-55 . How To Use 
Epoxy manual, $2. How To Fiberglass 
book, $18.95. GLEN-L, Box 1804/WB2, 
9152 Rosecrans, Bellflower, CA 90707- 
1804. 562-630-6258. 


NEW DORY PLANS. Row, power, sail, 
30 designs, 15—40’. Send $3 for study 
plans. DOWNEAST DORIES, Nabby 
Cove, So. Thomaston, ME 04858. 
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RIVER ROVER is designed for Amazon 
River survey company, but perfect for 
your lakes and rivers. A modern shanty 
boat! Just 12' by 8’. Simple plywood 
(using my new Exo Frame system), car- 
ries 8’ inflatable , sleeps two (four with 
upper/lower berths), large windows, 
25-mph speed, 400 mile range with 25- 
hp motor, standing headroom, 3’ gal- 
ley, head, awning, double-bed version 
available, cabin heater, flotation. Study 
plans, $2. Cash or M.O., no checks. $3 
Canadian cash accepted. Includes study 
plans for GP-16 (similar) and SO-DU- 
IT! 14' sailboat that sleeps two. See 
these designs at: <www.bateau.com>. 








Jim Betts, P.O. Box 1309W, Point Pleasant 


Beach, NJ 08742-1309. 


CLASSIC MODEL SPEEDBOAT plans. 
Speedboats, hydroplanes, gold-cup- 
pers. GARY GRISWOLD, 5245 W. Mercer 
Way, Mercer Island, WA 98040. 


LEARN HOW TO BUILD your own 
cedar-stripped boat. Plans for dinghies, 
canoes, row, sail, paddle, outboard. 
<www.compumarine.com>. WA, 
495-308-7561. 


AQUA CASA 
LE 





EA : 

HEAD ROOM..6' 5" 
HOUSEBOAT/TRAVEL TRAILER. 
Information, $4 US. BERKELEY ENGI- 
NEERING, 1640A Reche Rd., Fallbrook, 
CA 92028. 760-723-8234. 


TRAILERABLE 


13 PROVEN TAPED-SEAM designs for 
oar, power & sail. 10 —26 Catalog $3. 
TRACY O'BRIEN MARINE DESIGN, 
156 Bunker Creek Rd., Chehalis, WA 
98532. 360-748-4089. Photos, articles, 
online ordering at: www.tracyobrien.como». 
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CHOG 18—PICNIC SKIFF. New design, 
for work or pleasure. 17'10"« 6'3*. 
Plywood taped-seam construction. Old 
lines built a modern way. Building plans, 
$75. M/C, Visa. Jerry Mathieu-Custom 
Skiffs, P.O. Box 3023, Westport, MA 
02790. 508-679-5050, 508-636-8020. 














LO.A. - 
BEAM - 
HEAD ROOM - 6’ 


DRAFT - 20° 
POWER - 10 HP 
PLYWOOD 


TRAILERABLE 


FOUR SIZES. Information, $5 US. 
BERKELEY ENGINEERING, 1640A 
Reche Rd., Fallbrook, CA 92028. 
760-723-8234. 


POSITIONS 


DECKHANDS AND GALLEY MATE 
wanted for the schooners “Manitou” 
and “Westwind”. Northern Lakes 
Michigan and Huron, summer of 2002! 
Call Traverse Tall Ship Company at 
1-800-678-0383. Ask for Capt. Dave 
McGinnis. 





GULF ISLANDS, BC wooden boat build- 
ing school needs instructor; expert at 
lofting, carvel, and lapstrake planking. 
BC, 250-247-0025, <bschool@nisa.net>. 


WOODENBOAT SCHOOL INTERN- 
SHIPS. We are accepting resumes for 
our 2002 summer intern program. 
These 2002 summer internships are a 
wonderful opportunity for individuals 
to gain practical boatbuilding and sea- 
manship experience by taking on the 
responsibilities of duties in our shops 
and on our waterfront. For more infor- 
mation, contact Director, WoodenBoat 
School, P.O. Box 78, Brooklin, ME 
04616. 


WATERFRONT MANAGER & ASSIS- 
TANT MANAGER. WoodenBoat School 
is accepting resumes from individuals 
interested in the positions of Waterfront 
Manager and Assistant Waterfront 
Manager for our 2002 season 
(April-October). Qualifications for 
both positions include appropriate 
USCG operator's license; experience with 
traditional sailing rigs; powerboat han- 
dling; sailing instruction; mooring sys- 
tems, wooden boat maintenance, painting, 
and varnishing; familiarity with out- 
board engines; and the ability to work 
with others, including fellow staff mem- 
bers, instructors, students, and visitors. 
If interested, contact: Director, WoodenBoat 
School, P.O. Box 78, Brooklin, ME 
04616 or <rich@woodenboat.com>. 


CABINETMAKER/BOATBUILDER 
wanted for quality new custom boats 
in sunny Jacksonville, Florida. Huckins 
Yacht Corporation is looking for qual- 
ified tradespeople to join our team cre- 
ating motoryachts of distinction. Excellent 
prospects for advancement. Relocation 
assistance possible. Fiberglass work- 
ers/painters also required. Contact 
Peter, Jerry, or Fred at telephone 
904-389-1125, fax 904-388-2281, or 
e-mail <info@huckinsyacht.com>, 


SHIPWRIGHTS/BOATBUILDERS/ 
CARPENTERS- Mahogany Bay is always 
looking for the best people to do the 
best work on the best vintage boats in 
the world! E-mail your resume to 
<jobs@mahoganybay.net>. 


PUBLICATIONS 








OUT-OF-PRINT marine engine man- 
uals. G. Plumb, Box 718, Essex, CT 
06426, 860-767-7351, <VPlumb22@ 
cs.com>. 













.- TUTTLE 







Out-of-Print Books 


Books about the 
Sea, Ship & Sailor 
MARITIME 


BOOKS Catalogue Upon Request 


1806 Laurel Crest / Madison, WI 53705-1065 
(608)-238-SAIL(7245) / FAX (608)-238-7249 


WOODENBOAT NOS. 1-119. Best offer 
over $500, plus shipping. CA, 
925-373-9684. 
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MARITIME BOOKS, USED AND RARE. 
All maritime subjects. Free catalogs 
upon request. AMERICAN BOOK- 
SELLERS, 102 West 1 1th St., Aberdeen, 
WA 98520. 360-532-2099. 


PROFESSIONAL 
BOATBUILDER 


She ee d^ 
| magazine 
i for those 
working in 
EM design, 
! construction, 
? and repair. 


— 


—— 


OATBUILDE 
"s . "mel 


—X 
AAA D 
E Tuy 


BÉ Subscriptions: 
EP. | One year (6 issues! 
ul $35.95 (US) 
= | Canada and overseas: 
$52 (US Funds) 
(first chiss mail) 


PROFESSIONAL BOATBUILDER, DEPT. WB 
P.O. BOX 78, BROOKLIN, ME 04616-0078 
207-359-1651 * FAX: 207-359-8920 





<BOATBUILDING.COMS. The Internet 
community for boatbuilding enthusi- 
asts. Feature articles, boat plans, dis- 
cussion forums, bookstore, design 
reviews, free plans, and other resources. 
<www.boatbuilding.com>. 


Cle (à ótC 
BOATING | 





WOOD MAHOGANY POWERBOATS. 
That's what Classic Boating Magazine is 
all about, since 1984. A definitive pub- 
lication of antique and classic boats, 
restoration, boat shows, events, and 
renowned color photography on high- 
quality paper stock. Bimonthly. Sample 
issue, $6.25, U.S. subscriptions $28. 
Canada $32. Overseas $36 US (bank 
money order, Visa, or MasterCard). 
CLASSIC BOATING, 280-D Lac La Belle 
Dr., Oconomowoc, WI 53066. 
262-567-4800. 


have some fun 


www.by-the-sea.com 





THOMPSON OWNERS NEWSLET- 
TER! $19.95/yr. THE THOMPSON 
DOCKSIDE, 10061 Riverside Dr. PMB143, 
Toluca Lake, CA 91602. 818-985-8690. 
«www.thompsondockside.com». 
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W W W.LADYBEN.COM 


Classic Wooden Boat 
Web Listings 


‘Simply The Best 
Visit the Site and Buy or Sell a Boat. 
Contact: sales@ladyben.com 





OUT-OF-PRINT NAUTICAL BOOKS, 
37 Riverbend Dr., Mystic, CT 06355. 
Booklist at <www.abe.com>. CT, 
860-536-0775. E-mail <wvabt@snetnew. 


Sys TEM. 


BRAND 


FREE EPOXY MANUAL 


Repair your wooden boat 
with strong, waterproof 
WEST SYSTEM® epoxy. 
Order your FREE 33-page 
illustrated WEST SYSTEM® 
manual today. 

Gougeon Brothers, Inc. 


Dept. 70, P.O. Box 908, Bay City, MI 48707 
Phone 989-684-7286 





WOODENBOAT —Almost complete, 
Nos. 1-161. Missing 1, 3, 4, 10, 27, 30. 
$350, plus shipping. MI, 248-545-7042. 
<david.palmer@ssa.gov>. 


REAL ESTATE 


CAROLINA WATERFRONT. Great fish- 
ing! Great sailing! Great people! 
Spectacular views! On the ICW near 
Pamlico Sound. Homes, lots, acreage, 
and villas on protected deepwater. Low 
taxes. Affordable prices. Call for free 
information. Sail/Loft Realty Inc., 
P.O. Box 130, Oriental, NC 28571. 
800-327-4189. 


BLUE HILL TO STONINGTON, MAINE. 
For waterfront listings within your price 
range, contact Compass Point Real 
Estate, P.O. Box 52, Blue Hill, ME 04614. 
207-374-5300. 


PUNTA GORDA, FLORIDA. One of 


Money magazine's "Best places to Live” 
for three vears in a row! Delightful 
small town with brick-lined streets, his- 
torical houses on Charlotte Harbor. 
Great boating and fishing. Information 
package. Gail Giboney, Coldwell Banker 
Morris Realty, 800-634-8512. <gail 
@ MorrisRealty.com». 


BLUE HILL, MAINE: Woodworking 
shop for sale. High-end Corian and 
wood products. State-of-the-art tools. 
Also, boatyard repair and new con- 
struction facility. Compass Point RE, 
207-374-5300, <compasspoint@ 
acadia.net». 


ALLANS POINT - 33 approved water- 
front lots in Malagawatch on the Bras 
d'Or Lakes, Cape Breton, Nova Scotia. 
Pristine, saltwater, great sailing, fish- 
ing, affordable. Financing available. 
«www.allanspoint.ca», 902-345-2012. 


SAILS 








DREAMING OF OWNING A HOME on 
Maine’s scenic mid-coast? Call me for 
information on houses, land, or busi- 
nesses for sale. Corinne Ricciardi, Agent, 
Compass Point Real Estate, Blue Hill, 
ME. 207-374-5300, <cricciardi@hyper 
net.com». 


COASTAL NORTH CAROLINA'S best 
selection of waterfront homesites for the 
retiring boater. Coastal Development, 
New Bern, NC.1—800—566-5263, «www. 
boatingproperty.com». 


BROOKLIN, ME. Charming, fully fur- 
nished, 2BR home available June- 
September. $1,200 monthly. Phone 
Corinne, 207-359-9851, «cricciardi 
@hypernet.com>. 


DOUGLAS FOWLER SAILMAKER. 
Highest-quality, full-seam curve sails 
since 1977. Traditional sails a special- 
ity. White, colors, and Egyptian Dacron 
in stock. 1182 East Shore Dr., Ithaca, 
NY 14850. 607-277-0041. 





SMALLI-CRAFT AND CRUISING SAILS: 
Examples on traditional rigs at «dab- 
blersails.com». DABBLER SAILS, Box 
235, Wicomico Church, VA 22579. 
Phone/fax 804-580-8723, e-mail 
<dab@crosslink.net>. 


FREE CATALOG of sailmaking and 
canvas fabric, hardware, and supplies. 
SAILMAKER'S SUPPLY, Box 623, Biloxi, 
MS 39533. Toll free, 877-374-SAIL. 
<www.sailmakerssupply.com>. 


SAILMAK ERS 
NEWPORT, R.I. 





JASPER & BAILEYSAILMAKERS. Over 


20 years of offshore, one-design, and tra- 
ditional sails. Sail repairs, recuts, con- 
versions, washing and storage. Used-sail 
brokers. 64 Halsey St., P.O. Box 852, 
Newport, RI 02840; 401-847-8796. 


SERVICES 





HAVE TOOLS WILL TRAVEL. Wooden 
boat builder will build, rebuild, or repair 
your project on site or in my shop. 
$20/hour. MA, 413-586-2007; VT, 
802-365-7823. 


YACHT SURVEYOR 


Extensive background in 
wooden boat repair 


dames M. Curry 
— Member SAMS — 


5 Pleasant Hill Lane * Clinton, CT 06413 
(860) 669-3119 * FAX (860) 669-9396 





THE BOAT INSURANCE STORE. 
Insurance program for wooden boats. 
LAWRENCE FOX AGENCY, 1-800- 
553-7661. Our 40th year. <www.boat 
insurancestore.com>. 


ABLE MARINE SURVEYORS 
Wooden boat surveys, sail and power. 
MAINE to MARYLAND 
ACCREDITED MARINE SURVEYOR 
SAMS, ABYC, IAML 
Toll-free, 888-305-1002 
Cell, 203-623-1933 
E-mail <bdrew1133@aol.com> 





BOAT PAINTER, DON LIBBY. Paint 
shop: Warren, ME, or will travel. Repaint 
or restoration; brush or spray. ME, 
207-354-7210, <dlibby@midcoast.com>. 


RE-CHROME—WHY BUY NEW? 
* Copper, Nickel, Chrome System 
* Splendorize Your Yacht 


* Replate at Lower Cost than Refitting 


n 


* Metal Polish Available 


* Contact for Quotes; Short Deliveries 


WADE TECHNOLOGY, PA 


215-765-2478 
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FINELY CRAFTED wooden spars; hol- 
low or solid. Any type of construction. 
ELK SPARS, 577 Norway Drive, Bar 
Harbor, ME, 04609, 207-288-9045. 


HOLLOW SITKA 28'boom, 7 diam- 
eter middle, 5 " ends, Merriman goose- 
neck/outhaul, very good. Best offer, 
631-734-7409 


TRADITIONAL WOODEN MASTS 
and spars, solid or hollow. All shapes 
and construction. Custom oars hand- 
crafted in Sitka spruce or fir. BC, 
250-361-7528, <www.classicyacht 
services.com>. 


SUPPLIES 





SPECIAL! Custom cast hexagonal deck 
prism, with polished bronze frame and 
glass measures: outside diameter; 7/4", 
inside diameter glass; 474", depth below 
deck; 274", Two pieces, $100 plus $12 
shipping (North America). Traditional 
Marine Outfitters, 360 St. George St., 
Annapolis Royal, NS, Canada, 
1-800-363-2628, fax 902-532-7013. 





BRONZE, CHROME-PLATED BRONZE, 
AND 316 STAINLESS STEEL opening 
port windows. Glass sizes, 4x10 ", 5x12", 
4x14", 6x20", 7x14", 7x15", 8x18", and 
8x22". Prices starting at $119.95. New: 
5" and 8" bronze rounds (pictured). 
Call 1-888-437-5512, fax 360-385-6097, 
e-mail <nfm@olypen.com>. Catalog at 
«www.newfoundmetals.com». NFM, 


240 Airport Rd., Port Townsend, WA 98368. 


BRONZE FITTINGS— if we don't stock 
it, we make it. <www.classicmarine. 
co.uk» 





MAST HOOPS e Mast 
Hoop Fasteners @ Parrel 
Beads @ Wood Cleats @ 
Wood Shell Blocks e 
Custom Bronze Hardware 


Pert Lowell Co., Inc. 
Lane's End 

Newbury, MA 01951 
(978) 462-7409 













CANOE HARDWARE: '4", 16", %4” 
canoe tacks; 75" oval brass stembands; 
clenching irons; %6” bronze carriage 
bolts; canoe plans; clear white cedar. 
Catalog $1. NORTHWOODS CANOE 
CO., 336 Range Rd., Atkinson, ME 
04426. Order, phone 888-564-2710, 
fax 207-564-3667. 


CLASSIC FLOORING BS 
om 





RIB RUBBER PYRAMID 


FLOORING: Black-ribbed, 6' wide; 
$16/running ft. White pyramid, 3‘ wide; 
$14/running ft. Black pyramid, 4’ wide; 
$14/running ft. MC/VISA. HANTEN’S 
CLASSIC BOAT CONNECTION, 75 
Navaho Ave., Ste. 5, Mankato, MN 
56001. 507-344-8024, <mail@classic 
boatconnection.com>, <www.classic 
boatconnection.com>. 





PERSONALIZED BRONZE BELLS. 
Custom cast. Raised inscription or logo 
of your choice. 6", 8", and 12" diame- 
ters. See our website at <www.belling 
hambell.com> or e-mail us at <belling 
hambell@yahoo.com>. Telephone, 
360- 671-0404. 


COPPER FASTENERS and riveting 
tools, Norwegian and English boat nails, 
roves/rivets, rose and flathead, clench, 
threaded, decoration, and more. Fifty- 
plus sizes and types, “%" to 6". Your 
leading source since 1987. FAERING 
DESIGN, Dept. W, P.O. Box 322, East 
Middlebury, VT 05740, 802-388-8692. 
<faering@together.net. 


541-535-3606 * 541-535-3621 Fax 
www.paddlesandoars.com 
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CHRIS-CRAFT DECALS, $21.95/pair. 
FREE CATALOG—Classic inboard 
speedboats, refinishing supplies, Chris- 
Craft pennants, book, step-pads, flag- 
poles. World-famous Epifanes varnish, 
only $15.99/liter for 6 liters! “Chris- 
Craft Mahogany” stain; copper-bronze 
bottom paint; “Chris-Craft Mahogany” 
bilge paint $35/gallon; 6-cyl Chris-Craft 
engine manual $9; 6-volt bilge pumps; 
windshield brackets and molding, half- 
round crash pad, fuel pumps, genera- 
tors, water pumps. MC/VISA. HANTEN'S 
CLASSIC BOAT CONNECTION, 75 
Navaho Ave., Ste. 5, Mankato, MN 
56001. 507-344-8024. <mail@classic 
boatconnection.com>, <www.classic 
boatconnection.com>. 


HERRESHOFF AND HAVEN 12 % and 
others. High-quality bronze blocks with 
ball bearings, cleats, fairleads, and more, 
carefully machined and finished by 
hand. See our display ad elsewhere in 
the issue. J.M. Reineck & Son, MA, 
781-925-3312. 





BRASS 'N BOUNTY. Marine antiques, 
restored lighting. 68 Front St, Marblehead, 
MA 01945. Telephone 781-631-3864. 
«www.brassandbounty.com». 


HERRESHOFF 12%, HAVEN 12%, 
DOUGHDISH custom cast-bronze hard- 
ware; 44%" mast hoops. Price list avail- 
able. BALLENTINE'S BOAT SHOP, 
Box 457, Cataumet, MA 02534. 
508-563-2800. 


RAKA EPOXY 


AND 


FIBERGLASS 


We have several types of epoxy resins 
for coating, gluing, and composite 
construction. A huge selection of fiber- 
glass in knitted biaxials, triaxials, woven 


materials, carborn, and kevlar, and all 
with the lowest prices anywhere. Call us 
and we ship your order the same day. See 
our internet catalog, <www.raka.com>, 
or phone 561-279-8929. 


RAKA Inc. 
41 N. Congress Ave. #8B 
Delray Beach, FL 33445 





CANVAS FOR DECKS and canoes. 
Natural, untreated. No. 10, 15 oz., 84", 
$14.50; 72", $12; 60", $9.50. No. 12, 
11.5 oz., 36 ", $6.50. Minimum five yards, 
prepaid only. FABRIC WORKS, 148 
Pine St., Waltham, MA 02453, 
781-642-8558. 


SILICON BRONZE, EXCELLENT for 
marine hardware. Corrosion resistant: 
sheet, plate, rod, tube, bar. Call for free 
brochure: ATLAS METAL SALES, 
Denver, CO, 800-662-0143. 


Traditional Marine Stoves 
Solid Fuel 
Cast Iron & 


Porcelain 

Heating 

& 5 [2 Cooking 
marinestove.com 718-486-8049 





PROPELLERS-NEW AND USED bronze, 
inboard and outboard-for replacements, 
spares, and decorative items. Nautical 
antiques, too. Tom Lindeman, MARSH 
MEMORIES, P.O. Box 2149, Woodruff, 
WI 54568-2149, 715-356-6631. 





REPLACE YOUR PVC COWL VENTS 
with new stainless steel low profile cowl 
vents. Available in 3" and 4" sizes with 
powder coated interior. Also shown is 
the Newport Fiberglass Dorade. For 
more information about these and 
other fine ventilation products, visit 
our website <www.marinershardware. 
com> or call 1-877-765-0880. Mariner's 
Hardware, Petaluma, CA. 


Painting? Make sure it sticks! 









Water thin, Clear —— use 50:50 
m ro 

Doe Lin E poy S Si sesiut saint 

aler $08 SPN Prevent - repairs 
into new and old rot. 
wood. CPES™ + Works with olf & 
literally glues paint latex paint, glues, 

Y 8 Pe and caulking. 


www.star-distributing.com 
(860) 245 3658 


Distributors of Smith & Co. Epoxy Products and 
Holland Yacht Equipment: Dealer inquires invited 


SYNTHETIC MANILA. New Leoflex - 
X. The latest technology. Looks great, 
works hard. American Rope & Tar, 
1-877-965-1800 or <tarsmell.com>. 


SPARTAN > 


MARINE HARDWARE 


“Blue Water” Portlights, Deck Cleats, 
Chocks, U.L. Listed Seacocks, Stuffing 
Boxes, etc. (Made in Maine U.S.A.) 


Call or write for free catalog. 


(207) 371-2542 


Spartan Marine o. 


Robinhood Marine Center 
Georgetown, Maine 04548 











AUTHENTIC STOCKHOLM TAR. 
Made the traditional way in Sweden. 
Its the Real Stuff. American Rope & Tar, 
1-877-965-1800 or <tarsmell.com>. 
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Your Beautiful Boat 
Deserves a Beautiful 
Boat Hook 


* 6'6" varnished 
mahogany pole 
* Solid bronze 
hook fitting 
* Floats upright for 
Deasy pick up 
The “proper” boat hook: 
$149 plus $12 S/H. 
Boat Name Engraved 
$10 extra 
BROCHURE/ORDER 
1-800-925-5598 
Fax: 401—423-9238 
Visa/MC Accepted 


Jamestown 
Sailing Gear 


P.O. Box 475, Dept. W 
Jamestown, R1 02835 
ava. jamestownsailinggear.com 








AIR HEAD DRY TOILET. Handles more 
waste in less space than a holding tank. 
Needs 120mA, 12-volt, a 3" vent, and 
13"x I9" footprint. Odorless. Patent pend- 
ing. EOS Design LLC, P.O. Box 5, Mount 
Vernon, OH 43050. 740-392-3642, fax 
707-37 1-3829, <www.airheadtoilet.com>, 
<wboat@airheadtoilet.com>. 


SUNCOR 


QUICK ATTACH? 
SWAGELESS FITTINGS 


Three easy steps... 
|. Insert Wire 

2. Tighten Fitting 

3. You're Done! 

The best on the market! 
Eyes, Studs, Jaws, & 
Turnbuckles Wire 


from 5/32" to 1/2" 
€ 






^ 






* ^ 











" Strength, 
Quality, 
and 
Dependability... 
plus a Lifetime 
Warranty! 













Stainless Steel 
Marine Hardware, 
Rigging & Fittings at 
Reasonable Prices. 
See our complete catalog 
& order on the Web: 
www.BOSUNSUPPLIES.COM 


Or call toll-free 1 (888) 433-3484 
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NEED MARINE FASTENERS? Nuts, 
bolts, and screws by the piece or box. 
«www.boltdepot.com». 





SOFT COTTON FENDERS and clas- 
sic knotwork. For catalog, send SASE 
to: THE KNOTTED LINE, 9908 168th 
Ave. N.E., Redmond, WA 98052-3122, 
call 425-885-2457. <www.theknotted 
line.com>. 





BREWER BANNER DESIGNS 


STARS AND STRIPES PENNANTS. 
Authentic historical design exquisitely 
handcrafted in the most durable fab- 
rics. In stock now in 8' and 12' sizes. 
Other sizes and designs by custom order. 
Custom design and fabrication is our 
specialty. Also in stock, all sizes U.S., 
state, foreign, historical, marine, and 
decorative flags, banners, pennants, 
and accessories. 77 Forest St., New 
Bedford, MA 02740. 508-996-6006. 





g ur Wheel-A-Weigh boat dollies are con- 
structed of heavy-duty, anodized, aluminum 
tubing and polypropylene struts with santo- 
prene rubber-covered bunks. ‘The two straps 
are fitted with quick-release buckles. 

Two models are available, both of which 
are made adjustable to fit rowing shells, 
pulling boats and canoes, as well as small 
sailboats and dinghies. A fold-away foot 
holds the dolly upright to facilitate single- 
handed loading. 

Fasily knocked down for transport. 


—Send for a free brochure of 
our full line of marine products— 


Idea Development Co. 
83 Idea Place * Sequim, WA 98382 
1-800-850-6480 * Fax 360-683-8575 
idea@olypen.com * www.happyidea.com 





SKIPPER’S IS KNOWN to be one of 
the largest sources of original classic 
hardware in North America. We have 
bargained and bartered to acquire this 
fine selection of salvage and new old stock 
(NOS) hardware for the preservation 
of wooden boats. We will continuously 
search for this type of hardware whether 
it be in Florida, the Eastern Seaboard-Nova 
Scotia to Ontario or the MidWest. We 
stand behind all merchandise, even at 
some 1981 prices. Thank you for con- 
sidering Skipper's. Free catalog. P.O. Box 
50421, Lighthouse Point, FL 33074- 
0421 U.S.A. Phone: 954—42 1-9260, fax: 
954-426-9611, e-mail <walter@lindsay 
comp.on.ca». 


FLACSTAFFS 


Traditional Styling 
Ash - Mahogany - Teak 
Non-Fouling Burgee Flagstaffs 


SHROUD ROLLERS 


Ash - Teak - Mahogany 
Please Send or call for Catalog 


BETE-FLEMINC, INC. 
Box 906, Mattapoisett, MA 02739 
888-758-4996 
www.bete-fleming.com 








DISTINCTIVE 12V CABIN FANS housed 
in highest-quality handcrafted teak, 
cherry, or mahogany. Polished brass 
bracket provides directional adjust- 


ment and versatile mounting. 5 4" 


square provides 42 cfm (airflow), draws 
0.16A, $55.00 US 4 $6.50 S&H. Large: 
6%" square, 65 cfm, 0.25A, $74 + $6.50 
S&H. Add $7.50 for teak, fans rated 
50,000 hours. Three-year warranty. 
Send check or M/O: Chimeron Creations, 
Ltd., Suite 238, 1581-H Hillside Ave., 
Victoria, BC, V8T-2C1, Canada. Call/fax 
order with MC/VISA and expiration 
date: 250-888-9077, fax 250-370-0436, 
e-mail: <mbe.199@shaw.ca>. 


c» SEITECH L 










The first name 
in moving and 
storage solutions 
for small boats. 











Multiple models to fit any boat. 
Light, strong, corrosion-proof. 
Rolls easily. Easy to assemble 

and take apart. Multiple storage 

configurations also available. 


mE www.seitech.com * — — 


TOOLS 


CAULKING MALLETS. We are now 
offering caulking mallets in addition 
to forged caulking irons of any size or 
pattern. GENUINE FORGERY, 1126 
Broadway, Hanover, MA 02339. Phone/ 
fax, 781-826-8931. 
















UNSCREW-UMS, BROKEN-SCREW 
EXTRACTORS. Remove damaged fas- 
tenings. Minimal damage to wood. 
Hollow tool uses stub as guide. Sizes 
to remove screws from No. 2 to No. 24, 
lags, nails, and drifts. T & L TOOLS, 
22 Vinegar Hill Rd., Gales Ferry, CT 
06335. Phone 860-464-9485, fax 
860-464-9709. 





Convert vour Makita 1900B, 1912B to 
easy-to-use 8:1 scarffer in minutes. Cut 
?& " plywood with 3 4” planer; 14” with 
4 *&" planer. Complete units available. 


JOHN HENRY, INC., P.O. Box 7473- 


WB, Spanish Fort, AL 36577. 251- 
626-2288. «scarffer&bellsouth.net». 


/ BevelGage 
ims» FOR BOATBUILDERS 


PC Software for boatbuilders, boatyards, 
repairers, restorers, designers and surveyors 


BevelGage Software 
PO Box 9163 Noank CT 06340 860-536-4180 
<bevelgage.com> 
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PLANKING CLAMPS are used to edge- 
set planks for tighter seams. Send for 
literature and photos. CONANT ENGI- 
NEERING, P.O. Box 498, Boothbay, 
ME 04537. 207-633-3004. E-mail <rco 
nant@gwi.net. 





VACATION 





ABACO, BAHAMAS. Charming hand- 
built cottage directly on Eastern Harbour, 
Man-O-War Cay, for rent by week or 
month. Call/e-mail for brochure. 
Bahamas, 242-365-6156, <margot@ 
oii.net». 


SAIL AROUND THE WORLD in square 
rig. Barque “Picton Castle," NH, 
603-124-0219. <www.picton-castle.com>. 


WANTED 





WANTED: MAHOGANY INBOARD 
runabouts 16-28/ any condition. Paying 
fair prices. Will transport. Mitch LaPointe, 
3824 Sunset Dr., Spring Park, MN 55384. 
952-471-3300. 
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INFO WANTED ON HISTORY of 1916 
Herreshoff New York 40 Rowdy and 
Ist owner Holland Sackett Duell. Chris, 
CA, 805-689-1944, <chris]1]11@silcom. 
com>. 


A LONG SHOT. Looking for someone 
near with a wooden boat 36’ plus that 
needs a good home. Father with exten- 
sive boating knowledge and experience 
needs this to complete his happiness. 
Wish I could comply. Maybe there is 
someone out there who will help? Please 
contact Rob at 604—689—0343, or e-mail 
at <robwardhosp@shaw.ca>. Vancouver, 
BC, Canada. 


BRONZE HARDWARE (large jib hanks, 
pelican hooks, thimbles, blocks, mast 
and deck hardware), large skylight bin- 
nacles/tops, wooden-shelled blocks, 
kerosene lamps, caulking irons, rig- 
ging vise. Must be like-new condition; 
marine use, not nautical decor. V.C. 
Jones, G&B Marine, 508-693-4658 for 
information. 


DONATE YOUR BOAT TO our non- 
profit (Sea Scout) organization and 
take tax write-off for appraised value. 
Your donation benefits young kids. 
Contact Mr. Johnson at WI, 262-241-0808. 


SIX-METER-CLASS sailboai wanted 
for restoration and racing. Contact 
Matt, at 206-675-7992 or «mcockbur 
@adobe.com>. 


WOOD 





ATLANTIC AND NORTHERN WHITE 
CEDAR, flitch-sawn, boat planking, spe- 
cial orders. Long lengths, wide boards, 
premium quality, fair prices. CT, 
203-245-1781. <www.whitecedar.com>. 


To boat lumber 


Marine plywood 
Bead and cove cedar strips 
Bending oak, copper rivets 

Small boat planking 


CNC and milling service 
Epoxies & cloth, screws, 
paints & sealants 
Help for boatbuilders and 
owners since 1972 
1019 Third Street 
Anacortes WA 9822] 
800-228-4691 
fax: (360)293-4749 
boatkit@flounderbay.com 
www.flounderbay.com 





ATLANTIC WHITE CEDAR, excellent 
quality. Canoe and dinghy strips, 
bead/cove. Teak, mahogany (genuine 
& Philippine), cypress, and domestic hard- 
woods. Marine teak, okoume, mahogany, 
and fir plywoods. Fax or phone. Visa/MC, 
Discover. ANCHOR HARDWOODS 
INC., 24B Station Rd., Wilmington, NC 
28406. Phone, 910-392-9888, fax 
910-392-9078. «http:/ /anchor.wilm 
ington.net» or «anchor wilming 
ton.net». 


nn L. Johnson "um : 
Lumber Mig. Johnson's 
‘Charlotte, MI Workbench 








Lumber/Plywood for Boats! 


1.800.292.5937 


Over 100 Lumber Classifieds at 
www.theworkbench.com 


TEAK LUMBER. Best prices in the 
USA! $3/bf and up. All sizes and thick- 
nesses available. SC, 800-677-1614. 





TEAK LUMBER AND DECKING. Large 
selection to fit your budget. Excellent 
pricing on 74" x 14" decking. New 
World Teak. CA, 805-648-3255 


TEAK, MAHOGANY, PORT ORFORD 
CEDAR, FIR, etc. Long lengths of fir, 
yellow cedar, red cedar cut to order. 
WOODS UNLIMITED, 1620 Doolittle 
Dr, San Leandro, CA 94577. 510-895-5266; 
fax, 510-895-2619. 


Philippine Mahogany 
Marine Plywood 


$28.67 
$35.09 - 5 Ply 
$44.51 
$55.47 
$74.68 


4mm 
6mm 
9mm 
12mm 


18mm 
Prices good with mention of this ad!!! 
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IMPORTER MANUFACTURES 


1-800-968-0074 Fax: 1-800-968-0094 
www.rare-earth-hardwoods.com 





MARINE PLYWOOD. Fine Douglas-fir, 
Philippine ribbon stripe, Honduras, 
ash, teak, okoume—'4"", 4", 34", Vo" 
?4" A" and 1". 4x8', 4x10', and 4x16’, 
part sheets available. Solid lumber— 
teak, ash, Honduras, oak, teak deck- 
ing. BOULTER PLYWOOD CORP., 24 
Broadway, Dept. WB, Somerville, MA 
02145. 617-666-1340. See Display Ad. 


SLOW-GROWING, OLD-GROWTH 
white oak ( Quercus alba), up to 50 long 
and 42" wide. Longleaf pine (Pinus 
pilustrus) out to 50'long. Black locust. 
NEW ENGLAND NAVAL TIMBERS, 
CT, 860-693-8425. 


E 2| Newman's 
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Ade A KNEES 
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Newman’s KNEE SCHOOL 


Boat & Ship Knee Dealer 
281 Hartland Rd., St. Albans, ME 04971] 
207-938-2380 - info@newmansknees.com 
www.newmansknees.com 





BOAT-GRADE HEART CYPRESS, Atlantic 
white cedar, live oak, heart pine, Douglas 
fir, and Sitka spruce. 6,000 board feet 
thoroughly air-dried heart Southern 
black cherry. Random lengths, widths, 
and thicknesses available. BARBER 
LUMBER SALES, FL, 386-462-5772; 
fax 386-462-7037. 


TEAK DECKING, $.67/linear foot, and 
up. Best decking prices in the USA. 
Call SC, 864—456-—7433. 


OREGON WHITE OAK ( Quercus gar- 
ryanna ). Custom cut boatbuilding lum- 
ber and bending oak. 1-800-695-5290, 
<info@hasselbladlumber.com>. 


KERUING 


KERUING, POSSIBLY THE 
STRONGEST, MOST DURABLE 
MARINE PLYWOOD 
MANUFACTURED & CERTIFIED 
TO BS 1088 ON THE MARKET 
TODAY, AVAILABLE IN SIZES 
RANGING FROM 5/64” 3-PLY 
TO 3/4” 11-PLY. 


KERUING IS THE PLYWOOD TO 
USE WHEN YOU ONLY WANT 


TO DOTHE JOB ONCE. 


CHECK OUT OUR WEBSITE AT 
WWW.RESOURCESINTL-WA.COM 


FOR PRICES AND SHIPPING 
INFORMATION 
CALL GORDON GRAHAM 
AT 360-871-8650 
OR FAX 360-871-8652. 


WHY PAY MORE 
WHEN THE BEST IS LESS? 





FLORIDA, 50+ SPECIES, domestics, 
exotics. Retail, great sizes, selection. 
Quality inventory. ALVA HARDWOODS, 
FL, 941-728-2484, 1-888-894-6229. 


PORT ORFORD CEDAR milled to your 
specifications. Fir, cedar, maple avail- 
able. WA, 360-385-9022. <janda@cable 
speed.com>. 


CLASSIFIED 


"WOODS. 





P LY (LUMBER, CON' T) 
KHAYA 1088| MAHOGANY 
OKOUME 1088| ASH 
OKOUME 6566| WHITE OAK 
MARINE FIR|TEAK 
MARINE TEAK} IROKO 
TEAK & HOLLY | CEDAR 
I SITKA SPRUCE 
LUM B ER|DOUGIAS FIR 
APITONG 


Pius an additional 45 species 
IRONBARK | 
PURPLE HEART|V EN EERS 


211 Seton Road 
Port Townsend, WA 98368 
Phone: 360-385-7878 
Fax: 360-385-5215 
E-mail: edensaw@olympus.net 
Web Site: www.edensaw.com 


($800-748-33368 











ASIAN TEAK $6-9/b.f. Lengths to 18'. 
Free delivery, eastern and central states; 
March, June, and November. Call 
888-388-0419 or <www.teakflex.com>. 


TEAK, MAHOGANY, ASH, purple- 
heart, lignumvitae, white oak, teak deck- 
ing. Complete molding millwork facilities. 
Marine plywood. Custom swim plat- 
forms. SOUTH JERSEY LUMBER- 
MAN'S INC., 6268 Holly St., Mays 
Landing, NJ 08330. 609-965-1411. 
<www.sjlumbermans.com>. 


BOAT QUALITY VERMONT white 
cedar. Flitch sawn. Wide, with up to 
21’. VT, 802-888-4807. 


MISCELLANEOUS 





SHIP’S DINNER BELL — Traditional 
announcement bell for cruise ships 
and fine yachts. Classic mahogany or south- 
ern walnut. Exquisite bright finish. 
Tone bars gold plated. A distinctive 
addition to your yacht. Please send 
$310 to D'Merle, PO Box 1611, Newport 
Beach, CA 92659. Specify wood. Phone 
949-574-9383. 


GRANDPA’S WONDER PINE TAR 
SOAP, as seen in Peter Spectre's col- 
umn, issue 151. A family favorite since 
1878. Natural pine tar scent leaves you 
feeling wonderfully refreshed. Also 
available, shampoo and shower gel. 
GRANDPA SOAP CO., 800-684-1468. 
<www.grandpabrands.com>. 
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ANGLO CONCERTINA—taditional 
shipboard instrument; finest quality. 
Play songs, shanties, jigs, reels, horn- 
pipes. Complete instruction book and 
case included. Send $395 ppd. to GREEN 
MTN. INSTRUMENTS, P.O. Box 964, 
Burlington, VT 05402. Phone 
802-865-3337 or 800-637-1833. 


Regatta" 


Marine | 
Chronometers: 
f ^ 


www.regattawatches.com 





COFFEE TABLE BOATS, 3-10 ‘lengths 
for decorative use. Glass top optional. 
Traditional lapstrake designs, INDE- 
PENDENCE BOATWORKS, P.O. Box 
145, Defiance, OH 43512. 419-782-2876. 
<www.independenceboatworks.com>. 
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WINCHESTER YACHT CANNONS. 
Bronze, brass, chrome, iron. 10-gauge 
blank. MA, 781-631-1445. <Cannon 10G 
@aol.com>. <www.winchestercan 
non.com». 





WE SOLD THIS BOAT at auction for 
$28,500! Let us help market your boat. 
NEW ENGLAND VINTAGE BOAT AUC- 
TION. Benefits New Hampshire Boat 
Museum, Wolfeboro, NH, Saturday, 
June 29, 2002. Looking for quality con- 
signments or tax-deductible donations. 
Advertising deadline, June 1. Call, 
603-569-0000. Frank Sykes, NH Lic. 
2374. 


2001 ANTIQUE AND CLASSIC Boat 
Show posters and CD. Visit our site: 
«http:/ /www.RandomaActsofPhoto 
graphy.org>. 
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== Life's Too Short - 
To Own An Ugly Boat 
"Life's Too Short To Own An Ugly Boat" 
bumper stickers, $2.00 each, add $1.00 
postage for up to 20. Southport Island 


Marine, LLC, P.O. Box 320, Southport, 
ME, 207-633-6009. 


BOATS FOR SALE 
sre WoodenBoat 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING CUIDE. 


Features tips on writing a boat-for-sale 








classified ad that works and how to be 
ready for questions from potential 
buyers. Call Kate at 207-359-4651, 
Monday-Friday, 8:00-4:00, EST . 








1946 QUINCY ADAMS 27°. Completely 
restored and carefully maintained. 
Mahogany on oak frames, eye-sweet 
daysailer. $13,000. David Jones Yacht 
Brokerage, 207-236-7048. 


42' WALSTED-BUILT SLOOP/CUT- 
TER. Transoceanic equipped and sailed. 
Not cheap! Ten-page color description 
available, or look at <www.Global 
EngS.com/bonito».. E-mail, «simons 
gard@aol.com>. Phone/fax, 703-276-1216. 


28’ KINGS CRUISER. Good boat. 1987 
Concours d Elegance wooden boat show 
winner. Time to sell. Best offer. RI, 
401-847-6407. 


25' SPARKMAN & STEPHENS SLOOP, 
Derecktor-built, 1950. Cedar on oak, 
bronze hardware and fastenings. Totally 
rebuilt. $14,000. NY, 631-261-9115. 





26' CUSTOM CABIN LAUNCH, 
Cedar strip over oak, WEST epoxy with 
bronze fastenings. Mahogany keel, stem, 
and Horn Timber. Engine: 2002 Yanmar 
3-cyl diesel. Dual-helm hydraulic steer- 
ing. As-new condition. Highest quality 
throughout. Trailer included. $44,500. 
CT, 860-434-1846, leave message. E- 
mail: <LaceyKent@aol.com>. 


1991. 


16' GAFF RIGGED HAVEN 12 %. New 
construction, cedar over oak, new sails. 
$12,500. RI.401—225-9788. 
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33° KNUTSON PILOT sloop, 1948. 
Cedar on oak, mahogany trim, teak 
cockpit. Universal 3-cyl, 21-hp diesel. 
Nat Wilson sails, bronze hardware. 
Pictures, list of work done, and speci- 
fications on request. Excellent (turn- 
key/raise sail) condition. $38,000. CT, 
860-767-0423. 


SCHEEL 50' MOTORSAILER. Great 
liveboard. Volvos, Westerbeke gen, new 
paint. Very sound, needs electronics 
and systems work. Estate sale, $69,000 
or best offer. NJ, 732-741-8113. 






1963 CHRIS-CRAFT 30' CONSTEL- 
LATION with flying bridge, twin gas 
307Q. Mahogany double-planked hull, 
in water, dry and operating. Surveyed 
2000. MA, 781-272-4219. 


—— — 
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WANT TO CRUISE THE MEDITER- 
RANEAN? VAT exempt, European 
Union British registered motorsailer, 
all-wood 52' gaff ketch. 14' beam, 5' 
draft, 39 tons. Freeman design, 1957. 
Five berths in three cabins, fully equipped. 
Twin screw Perkins diesels, 75hp each. 
£? 75,000. Lying Barcelona and ready 
to go. E-mail: <tugrador@hotnail.com>, 
Spain, +93 485 5013. 


RASCAL 15' COLD-MOLDED speed- 
boat, 1996, Only 30 hours on boat. 
No motor, includes trailer. Perfect 
shape. $11,000. ME, 207-833-2400 or 
207-729-0411. 


28' HERRESHOFF, 1976, ROZINANTE. 
Professionally restored 2000. $22,750. 
ME, 207-789-5676, <merv@mint.net> 


1957 23' CHRIS-CRAFT Continental. 
Professionally restored to show qual- 
ity. Full cover and new trailer are included. 
Asking $25,900. Color photos available 
on request. Call for more details. MD, 
410-886-2103. 


1950 CHRIS-CRAFT RIVIERA, 18” Dual 
cockpit, 131-hp Hercules. Professional 
restoration, beauty. $18,500. FL, 
904-823-8643. 





45" THREE-MASTED SHARPIE schooner, 
professionally designed/ built. Marine 
plywood/WEST System. Tandem cen- 
terboards, full headroom. New con- 
struction, 35% complete includes sails, 
motor, masts. $19,500. MD, 410-928-3553, 
<swain@dmy.com>. . 





i 


RARE OPPORTUNITY. The only Wittholz 
44 diesel trawler of this design. Equipped 
for liveaboard cruising. Current refit. 
Sports injuries only reason for selling. 
$175,000. Housed in Virginia. Call 
804-435-1061, after 6 p.m. 
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36' 1960, PROVEN SAFE and com- 
fortable ocean cruiser. Mahogany on 
oak. Hillyard 12-ton, center-cockpit 
English classic, six berths in three cab- 
ins. Current refit nearly complete. 
$39,000, offers. FL, 561-732-5244 


AXISPAW DINGHY, brand-new classic 
for oar and sail. Cedar on oak, mahogany 
seats. Ready to sail, complete with trailer. 
$5,500. See photo at our website, 
«www.goldenpondclassicboats.com». 
E-mail <gpclassicboats@aol.com>, ME, 
207-495-7793. 


HANDY BILLY 21 ' center-console 
launch. Cedar on oak, bronze fastened, 
25-hp fourstroke engine. $19,500. Visit 
our website: <www.goldenpondclassic 
boats.com». ME, 207-495-7793. 


24' CROSBY STRIPER #63, 1959. 
Professionally rebuilt in 1990, 170-hp 
Volvo Penta with spare, custom trailer, 
winter cover. Boat is original and in 
excellent condition. $17,500. MA, 
508-477-5754. 


26' CHRIS-CRAFT CLASSIC Sea Skiff, 
1957. 6-cyl GM engine, cuddy cabin. 
$4,250. MA, 617-296-2805. 


28' REPRODUCTION 18TH-CENTURY 
military whaleboat. Cedar on white oak, 
mast, sails, rigging, cannons. Too much 
to list. Asking $25,000. Stored inside. Photos 
and detailed information upon request. 
CT, 860-628-9394, e-mail <LTQRRanger 
@aol.com>. 


SPARKMAN & STEPHENS YAWL, 39'9”, 
sister of “Finisterre”. Teak planks, yacal 
frame, apitong keel, bronze floors. 
Needs and merits restoration. $12,500. 
CA, 415-332-9504 


CLASSIFIED 








1965 35' CHRIS-CRAFT flying-bridge 
sedan. Totally restored, always indoors, 
FWC Chris-Craft 285, 110 AC/heat, 
microwave, refrigerator, 2 VHFs, snif- 
fer. New: plumbing, tanks, wiring, can- 
vas, cushions, alarm, cockpit, ladder, 
bulkhead, transom, TV, safety equip- 
ment. $35,000. NY, 631-473-7330, week- 
days: 12-4. 








40' POST SPORT CRUISER, 1973. 
Flying bridge. Twin freshwater-cooled 
350-hp Crusaders, 6.5-kw Onan gen- 
erator. Sleeps six, shower, large aft 


stateroom, professionally maintained. 
$48,000. MA, 508-295-3336. 





by Hillyard. 25' on waterline, 27'6" 
overall. Pitch pine, oak, copper. Two 
berths, 10-hp Yanmar diesel. New stain- 
less-steel keelbolts in 1994. Bristol! 
Santa Barbara, CA, 805-688-7952. 





44' FELLOWS & STEWART Island 
Clipper, 1946. Beautiful cutter-rigged 
classic racer/cruiser, professionally 
restored, cruise equipped. Hull, deck, 
cockpit better than new. Immaculate 
paint/brightwork, Universal 5444, mod- 
ern electronics, windvane/electronic 
autopilots, water-cooled refrigeration, 
solar panels, entertainment center, and 
much more. $39,900. CA, 760-433-1066, 
«http:/ /home.att.net/-pabash/homel. 
htm». 


1970 40' POST CUSTOM SPORT- 
FISHERMAN. NTC Cummins twin 555s, 
sleeps two, shower, galley, large saloon. 
Asking $4,000. Maritime Marina, 
Tuckerton, NJ, 609-294-9090. 





1969 OWENS, 28’. Good condition, 
'97 survey available, bottom refastened. 
$9,500. MD, 410-923-4528. 


38' FARR CUSTOM SLOOP, 1985. 
WEST System cold-molded epoxy. 30- 
hp Yanmar, 6.5' headroom, race and 
cruise ready. $49,000. NC, 910-763-9252, 
«farr38Gbellsouth.net». 





1997 35' GAFF SCHOONER. Custom 
designed. Full keel, external lead bal- 
last. $70,000. OH, 937-276-5267, 
<gboase@aol.com>. 


24' BAHAMA SANDPIPER cat-ketch, 
custom built, 1983. WEST System cold- 
molded mahogany, Dynel covered. 
Raised deck, 18” draft, board-up, 5.5- 
hp outboard, Ideal coastal cruiser, 
strong sailer. $10,000. MD, 410-928-3553. 
<swain@dmy.com>. 


38’ PICNIC CRUISER, lobsterboat. 
Holland design, fully renovated, cedar/oak, 
bronze Monel fastened, new 671 Detroit, 
new wiring, electronics, much more. 
$27,500, negotiable. NY, 631-422-3903. 
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F/V MASONIC—70' halibut schooner. 
Built by Harold Johnson in Tacoma, 
1930. Fishing from California to Bering 
Sea ever since. Excellent condition. 
Full electronics and backups in roomy 
wheelhouse. Seven bunks. USCG 
inspected every two years. Tight hull 
and decks. Nine knots, nine gph, 59 
tons gross, 40 tons net. 15-kW 110V 
cruise generator, 20-kw Isuzu auxiliary. 
Engineroom rebuilt with new Cummins 
KT19 and new fuel tanks in 1991. Boat 
rewired 2001. $200,000 or best offer. 
WA, 206-284—9158. 


12' BEETLE CAT, 1965. Complete, pro- 
fessional restoration. With epoxy on 
outside of hull. No leaks; spars and rig- 
ging like new; painted sunny yellow. 
Believed to be one of only three Beetles 
on West Coast. $3,500. Hermosa Beach, 
CA, 310-379-6319. 





1987 16’ WINDSPRINT SLOOP. Phillip 
Bolger design. Beautiful. $3,500, 
negiotable. TX, 512-851-8337. 


1922 HERRESHOFF SCLASS. Completely 
restored, 1998-99 at the International 
Yacht Restoration School. Asking $30,000. 
Contact Mike at 401-848-5777. 


19'LYMAN DELUXE UTILITY. Recently 
restored, engine rebuilt, some outside 
paint work needed, trailer. Offers. WI, 
920-582-7802. 





1958 26'SCOTTISH LAUNCH. Mahogany 
over oak, new Yanmar diesel. Show con- 
dition. $42,500. MA, 617-698-0103, 
<hlaing8709@aol.com>. 





20' CHRIS-CRAFT RIVIERA, 1952. Get 
on our mailing list. Classic mahogany 
ChrisCrafts for sale, 16-30’, 1920s-19605, 
$8,000-$85,000. All at one location. 
Color photos available. Mitch LaPointe's, 
3824 Sunset Dr., Spring Park, MN 55384. 
We deliver. <www.classicboat.com>, 
952-471-3300. 


1932 WOOD-AND-CANVAS canoe. 
Newly restored. Excellent condition. 
$1,800. Chicago, IL, 630-469-7144. 


25' CATBOAT “Marmalade”. Built 1971, 
highest standards. New dodger, newer 
sail, sleeps 4-5. Standing headroom, 
22-hp diesel. Ready to cruise. $34,000. 
MA, 508-747-3822. 


40' ATKINS KETCH, 1946. Built in 
Abacos; William H. Albury. 46-hp diesel, 
many extras, great liveaboard. Located 
Long Island Sound, NY. $52,000. 
914-714-8385. 


1960 KETTENBURG 40 SLOOP. 
Mahogany over oak, Yanmar diesel, 
new sails. Underwent extensive refur- 
bish in '93-'95. Over 80k spent. Call 
for details. Asking $20,000. David at 
Brewer Yacht Sales, 860-399-6213. 







16'DOUBLE-ENDED ROWING canoe. 
Needs canvas but no broken ribs or 
planks. No serial number on either 
stem. Rare classic. $1,500. Call Bruce, 
508-435-3064. 


16’ LUDERS, 1946. 26' LOA, 4' draft. 
Mahogany hull, spruce spars, original 
bronze hardware throughout. Main, 
jib, genoa, spinnaker, boom tent. Fully 
restored, 1998. $9,000. MD, 610-436-1127, 
<RSPrann@aol.com>. 


1964 RIVA SUPER FLORIDA. Other 
vintage boats always in stock. Award- 
winning restoration. Buy-Sell-Restoration- 
Delivery. F. Todd Warner’s Mahogany 
Bay, 866-OLD-BOAT, <www.mahogany 
bay.net. 


42' GARDEN PORPOISE, 1966, Hong 
Kong. Teak. Major refit, 1998. New rig- 
ging, motor. Perfect family cruising 
boat; one of a kind. Excellent condi- 
tion. $110,000 USD. BC, Canada, 
250-722-3923. <ibmshipwrights@ 
hotmail.com». 


18' CABIN TRAILER-SAILER. Robert's 
Australian design. Molded Belgian ply- 
wood hull. Excellent condition. Stored 
since recent refinishing. 5-hp British 
Seagull. Heavy tandem-axle trailer. Four 
berths, solid-state refrigerator, sink, 
alcohol stove, Porta-Potti, retractable steel 
centerboard. Roberts rigging; yellow 
main and jib. $9,000. Central PA, 
814-861-1245. 
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30' COLONIAL BATEAU HULL. 
Constructed from Admiralty draft plans 
by Howard Chapelle. Pine on white 
oak. Asking $10,000. Stored inside. 
Photos and detailed information upon 
request. CT, 860-628-9394, e-mail 
<LTQRRanger@aol.com>. 


23' LYMAN 1962 RUNABOUT. Inside 
since 1987. 225 V8 Graymarine. Needs 
refurbishing. Need space. $1,900, offers. 
MI, 231-894-2281. 





1934(?) 388-40’ WOOD SCHOONER, 
Alden Malabar III(?) . Schooner is a 
restoration project for the right per- 
son. Call Peter for details. Home, 
508-763-5058; work, 508-991-2433. 


35 TED BREWER SCHOONER, GREAT 
CIRCLE, in excellent condition. Honduras 
mahogany, white oak frames, lead keel, 
all first class. 30-hp Universal diesel, 
and Dyer dinghy. Built 1971 in Plymouth, 
MA. Replacement cost $170,000. $29,000. 
Stored in Massachusetts. FL, 941-921-3725. 


1969 42' GRAND BANKS CLASSIC 
hull #120. Professionally maintained 
and upgraded. Rigged for extensive 
cruising. $89,900. MA, 508-477-9618, 
or e-mail <EB3Sailors@aol.com>. 


11'SHELLBACK DINGHY. Joel White 
design. Mahogany hull, Sitka spruce 
spars, bronze fastened with seldom- 
used sails, 7 'oars and fully rigged. Sails, 
rows, tracks beautifully. Sacrifice $2,400. 
MD, 410-356-7440, 


22' BREWER CATBOAT, two-thirds 
completed, Yanmar diesel. Will sell for 
cost of materials and equipment. Arthritis 
forces sale. CT, 860-434-7167, «jack 
turner@snet.net>. 





53’ NORSEMAN SPORTFISH, 1971. 
2-903T Cummins, 12.5-kw Onan, recent 
paint and fiberglass/epoxy sealed decks, 
flying bridge and tuna tower controls, 
three staterooms, 5 AC, surround sound, 
color TV, microwave, full electronics. 
Ready to fish/cruise. $149,000, offers. 
FL, 727-363-6115 or <yachtzman 1 
@aol.com>. 


22' WOOD CABIN CRUISER, 1978 
with 1993 130-hp Volvo inboard/out- 
board, yard trailer, VHF, depthsounder, 
bimini top. $3,995. CT, 203-245-7037. 
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HINCKLEY SOU'WESTER 34^, 1958. 
Structurally sound, aluminum mast. 
Needs engine and cosmetics. $5,500. 
Noank Marine Services, 860-536-0221. 





50'LOD DANISH KETCH, built 1932. 
Better-than-new condition, 2" oak on 
double-sawn oak frames. Has sailed the 
Atlantic and Pacific via Cape Horn. 
U.S. registered commerical vessel for 
charter or fishing. “GIPSY” is in fan- 
tastic condition, is a wonderful live- 
aboard and a great sailer. Price $165,000. 
For specs and pictures, view at 
<www.anchoralaska.com/gipsy> or call 
907-780-3690. 


35' CAVANAUGH PICNIC Cruiser, 
1964.Cedar over oak. ‘73 Chrysler Nissan 
diesel. Full galley, enclosed head. Well 
maintained. $39,500. ME, Jarvis Newman 
207-244-5560. 


CROCKER CUTTER 34’, 1950, MAS- 
CONOMO. Sam Crocker's own swift 
and able, low-freeboard classic. Traditional 
construction. Newer diesel and sails. 
Extensive upgrades. Stored indoors. 
Asking $21,000. 231-843-3448, «www. 
masconomo.info». 


1947, 34' HINCKLEY SOU'WESTER 
Sloop. Classic, fast, Yanmar diesel. Same 
owner, 20 years, $17,900. FL, 863-677-0211. 





57' HERRESHOFF BOUNTY to be fin- 
ished. Hull with ballast, bulkheads, and 
engine. Asking $175,000 USD. Contact 
Covey Island Boatworks, Nova Scotia. 
902-688-2843, «marketing covey 
island.com», <www.coveyisland .com/ 
bounty.html>. 





72' CLASSIC 1929 TWIN DIESEL moto- 
ryacht. Built Quincy, Massachusetts. 
New 6'Jacuzzijet tub. Lots of mahogany, 
recent survey, recent upgrades. $95,000 
U.S. Phone: BC, 604-515-1145 or 
604-220-1784. 





CANOE YAWL. William 


18,5" 
Garden-designed “Eel”. Built 


Kennebunkport, 1975. Cedar strip 
planked. 18.5' x 6' x 10" (board up). 
Excellent condition. Includes trailer. 
$6,000. Boat lies near Boston. For com- 
plete details/photos: «http:/ /www.cyber 
port.com/~casafortuna>. E-mail: «casa 
fortuna@cyberport.com> or 505-334-1673. 


25' AMPHIBI-CON SLOOP, 1965. 
Good condition, actively sailed. Trailer, 
Atkins sailing dinghy, motor. $5,000. 
VA, 804-231-6569. 


20' OCEAN, 1970 double-ended pocket 
cruiser. Fiberglass over wood, copper 
rivets, iron keel. Needs restoration. 
Asking $3,000. FL, Jeff, 941-992-9323, 
<davjsfl@aol.com>. 


16' COMPLETELY REBUILT classic 
sloop. Marconi-rigged, full keel, cuddy 
outboard and trailer. Surveyed, insured. 
$7,000. CT, 860-442-7376. 


GIESLER 16' FRENCH RIVER, twin- 
cockpit outboard skiff. 1997 varnished 
cedar hull. Bristol condition. $5,600. 
MI, 586-493-0387. 


23'4" WINTHROP WARNER shoal- 
draft sloop, 1995. Lapstrake, outboard, 
trailer. East Coast. $23,000. WA, 
360-379-5309, <svchickadee@hot 
mail.com>. 





5' GAFF SLOOP NASHAYTE. Built 
on Nantucket in 1929. Port Orford 
cedar on white oak, bronze fastened. 
Recent work includes new sheerstrakes, 
bulwarks, cockpit, coamings, 90% new 
deck, and more. Fine condition, $22,000. 
RI, 401-886-9255. 
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“NATIVE GIRL”. LEGENDARY West 
Coast schooner by Allen Farrell, 1965. 
39'x 10'6", much recent work. $65,000. 
BC, 250-889-1956. 


1954 16' LYMAN, full center deck. 
Restored in 2001. Never been in water 
since restoration, Excellent condition. 
$3,000. Motor and trailer available. NY, 
315-589-6471. Ask for Dick. 


29' ARNO DAY LOBSTER Pleasure, 
1979, Cedar over oak. * 99 Chevy 350V8. 
Yard and owner maintained in above 
average condition. $30,000. Jarvis 
Newman, ME, 207-244-5560. 





39’ ELCO CRUISETTE zum 
hull, mahogany cabin, bronze fastened, 
Chrysler Crown 6-cyl, classic design 


perfect for day and weekend cruising. 
$18,000. NJ, 973-593-0497. 


36’ ALDEN TRAWLER-YACHT. Classic 
diesel, complete restoration. Photos, 
details: <MaineFineArt.com>. Asking 
$89,500. ME, 207-594-2201. 


1955 HINCKLEY CUSTOM YAWL, 36’. 
Mahogany on oak. 9'5" beam, 5’ draft. 
Completely rebuilt. 4-9] Westerbeke 
and Paragon transmission. New main- 
sail, VHF, depthsounder, soapstone 
stove, pressure water. Sailaway condition. 
$38,000. Partial financing available. 
MD, 410-957-1011. 


1997 RARE 18'6" WOODEN DRAS- 
COMBE lugger, yawl-rigged gunter-lug 
daysailer. Fiberglassed mahogany marine 
ply on pine, E-Z Loader trailer. Both 
used lightly over three seasons, near-new 
condition. With Seagull 80SS, good 
condition. Canadian-dealer serviced 
before purchased. $8,200. Canada, 
613-241-2324 or <JRLoome@aol.ca>. 


28' HERRESHOFF H-28, 1963. Mahogany 
on oak, Gray marine inboard. Must be 
sold. $3,000 as is or offers. Pierre, NY, 
917-754-2360. 


15'KNOCKABOUT SLOOP. Thurston 
sails, Sitka spars, oak frames, mahogany 
planking, trailer. $2,100. MA, 508-543-9495. 


NEW, HAVEN 1274. Alaska yellow cedar, 
vertical sawn, on oak. Call IL, 773- 
736-6377. 
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LUDERS: SLOOP, 1946, 49' x 30' x 9! 
x 7'. Completely redone. $135,000. 
631-734-7409, <cutwater@earthlink.net. 


LUDERS L-24 SLOOP, 1947, 38' x 24 
x 6' x 5’, Rebuilt to prime condition, 
new spruce spars. $45,000. 631-734-7409, 
«cutwaterGearthlink.net». 





22' CHRIS-CRAFT SEA SKIFF, 1965. 
Total professional restoration of lap- 
strake hull with West System epoxy. 
Engine overhauled, all new electrical, 
best of everything. $15,000 includes 
new custom trailer. CA, 310-379-6319. 


1I8'SIMMONS SEA SKIFF, built March 
2000 by Old Wharf Dory Co. Glued- 
lap ply, composite bottom, 30-hp 
Honda/ 120 hours, new trailer, Teleflex, 
more info at «www.oldwharf.com». 
Asking $17,000. MA, 508-349-2383 or 
<skiff@oldwharf.com>. 


20’ HERRESHOFF MARLIN—Excellent. 
Rebuilt ‘94 by MP&G. $29,500, offers. 
Mystic River Boathouse, CT, 860-536-6930. 





39'9" SPARKMAN & STEPHENS Loki- 
class yawl, No. 1001-G, 1953. In excel- 
lent condition, full boat cover, new 
interior. New suit of traditionally-built 
sails, diesel engine. A truly fine exam- 
ple of a classic Sparkman & Stephens 
yacht. A great sailing boat! Asking 
$165,000. Call CA, 415-332-2510. 


OHLSON 35 YAWL,1961. Mahogany/oak/ 
copper, spruce spars, new Yanmar, much 
work done, very good condition. $25,000. 
631-734-7409, <cutwater@earthlink.net. 





9'4'NUTSHELL. Excellent Shore sail. 
Sapele plywood. Interior finished bright. 
New hollow mast. $1,400. VA, 804- 
580-7402. 





30'1964 SCHEEL CUSTOM KETCH. 
Center cockpit, cedar lapstrakes over 
white oak frames, mahogany/teak cock- 
pit. 7-hp Volvo Penta. Many extras. 
Great condition, ready to launch. Pictures 
available. $17,500. CT, 781-777-1123, 
e-mail <tsullivan@walshbrothers.com>. 


7'⁄2' NUTSHELL. Rowing version. 
Sapele plywood. Finished bright inside 
and out. $700. VA, 804-580-7402. 


1981 30' FRANK LOUD cruising cut- 
ter. Mahogany on white oak frames, 
bronze fastened. Exceptional boat, pris- 
tine condition, all wood like new. Highly 
recommended; must see. Price reduced 
to $22,500. ME, 207-236-8605,«www. 
woodenboatco.com». 





28' EGRET SHARPIE. Possibly the finest 
example of the Egret! Launched in 
1998. Low-maintenance finish. 8-hp, 
4-stroke Honda, double-axle trailer. 
$20,000. MI, 906-226-8244. 
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192722 CHRISCRAFT TRIPLE-COCK- 
PIT. Hull #1049. Fully restored to orig- 
inal. 100-hp Chrysler engine. Custom 
covers. 1998 Shorelander trailer included. 
$39,000 or best offer. MD, 410-820-9676, 
<bmk@brooksideco.com>. 


26' FOLKBOAT on trailer. Mahogany 
lapstrake, teak deck, excellent condi- 
tion, loaded. Details, pictures, «cara 
@bmts.com>. 





1920 CHESAPEAKE BAY BUY BOAT, 
restored 1990, price $350,000. Includes 
Dive Charter business, Ambergris Cay, 
Belize. Boat available seperately, deliv- 


ery available. <www.surfingto.com/boat> 
or 305-661-1464. 


1946 13' LYMAN. 1999 galvanized trailer, 


1988 25-hp Mercury . Very good orig- 
inal condition. $3,500. OH, 440-942-5247. 








1996 MODIFIED FENWICK WILLIAMS 
design, 26 «9 x4' double-ended cutter, 
lapstrake. Monitor steering vane, 6'8” 
tender, Westerbeke 18-hp diesel. 
Comfortable and able. $28,500. ME, 
207-293-2788. 


29' NORWALK ISLANDS SHARPIE. 
Unstayed bendy masts, on quality trailer 
with equipment. Needs centerboard, 
sails, finish paint, and some fitting out. 
Asking $20,000. ME, 207-359-6539 or 
304-872-1967. 


48' LOA 36' LOD Seagoer Yawl. Built 
1937, San Pedro Boatworks. Honduras 
mahogany, new sails, rebuilt Perkins. 
Beautiful, seaworthy. Must sell. $30,000. 
CA, 805-489-3600. 
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40* CONC ORDIA YAWL #15 Sovereign. 
Completely restored and refinished. 
New Yanmar diesel and electronics. 
Beautiful condition. $99,000. WA, 360— 
866-7991, <www.concordiayawl.com>. 





31 JOHN A ALDEN MALABARJR. 1936. 
A classic coastal cruiser in excellent 
condition. A tight hull with recent 
rebuild of hull including keel, stem, 
floor timbers, and planking. Deck 
redone with new teak toerails. $19,500. 
ME, 207-359-8032. 





1970 34! PACEMAKER aade ebin 
cruiser. Mahogany on oak. Twin Crusader 
V8s. Onan 4.5-kW generator, radar. 
Major refit and upgrade in '99. This 
boat is a great liveaboard and is solid 
throughout. Asking $12,500. Call 
802-475-2022, ext.113 or E-mail 
<npatch@lcmm.org>. 
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1932 28' SHANE CRUISER. Restored, 
38-hp Westerbeke, <www.home.earth 
link.net/~tomala3>. $23,000. OR, 
503-286-1766. 





CHRIS-CRAFT 1942 23' custom run- 
about, fabulous triple barrel stern. 
Totally rebuilt, new modern power, cus- 
tom trailer. $90,000, Many other mahogany 
runabouts available , $1,000-$180,000. 
Send SASE for list and photos. Boyd's 
Boatyard, P.O. Box 9, Canton, CT 06019. 
860-693-4811. 
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90'HERRESHOFF FISH— Major rebuild Mea 
'92 by MP&G. Exceptional. $30,000. 
Mystic River Boathouse, CT, 860-536-6930. 
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32'MEDITERRANEAN 26. Gaff-rigged 
cutter, 1972. Bright mahogany hull, 
Volvo diesel, cruise equipped. $12,000. 
Mystic River Boathouse, CT, 860 
-536-6930. 
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ON, 416-341-0331. 


30' LEGEND, FACTORY DEMO, 
mahogany express cruiser, gentleman's 
launch, fast and fine, a real head-turner, 
completely done, ready to run. FL, 
954-767-4921. 


1959 34' FRANZ MAAS SLOOP. Teak 
on oak frames. Copper-bottomed, 2002. 
Westerbeke diesel. Lying Miami. $12,000. 






51'SPORTFISHERMAN. This fine yacht 
was designed for marlin fishing off the 
North Carolina continental shelf. 
Launched in 1963, powered by twin 
671 Graymarine diesels. Custom built 
of mahogany, teak, heart pine, Monel, 
and silicon bronze. 12' x 17' cockpit. 
A tough, well-founded yacht. $89,000. 
Phone 910-256-2313, e-mail «ebw& 
wilmington.new. 


36’ LEGEND, 1999 MAHOGANY sport 
cruiser, like-new manufacture demo, 
11’ beam, twin 440-hp MAN diesels, 
accommadations for two, galley, head 
with shower, GPS/plotter, Autohelm. FL, 
954-767-4921. 
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RUSHTON 18' UGO model, built by 
Kevin Martin, 1986. Good condition. 
Best offer over $2,000. NY, 212-748-8678 
or <pneill@compuserve.com>. 


63' CLASSIC SCHOCK SCHOONER, 
1934, built for Maureen O'Sullivan. 
Circumnavigated, former winner of 
Masters Mariners. "Landfall II", now 
refurbished and needing woodenboat- 
loving home. $90,000 or best offer. San 
Francisco Bay. Montana absentee owner 
must sell. 406-883-2853, <smair@ 
cyberport.net>. 


BLUE WATER, Phil Rhodes 45' LOD 
yawl, has just completed extensive 
upgrading at a professional yard: replank- 
ing, ribs, refastening, etc. Approximately 
20K worth of work. She has wintered 
in Viriginia and is available for sale. 
Any and all inquiries may be made by 
calling 607-292-3401 or e-mailing «lake 
bella@yahoo.com>. 


1997 26' HACKERCRAFT triple-cock- 
pit. 454-cu-in engine, trailer, boat cover, 
low hours. $40,000. Call LA, 504-482-3142 
or 504-450-5665. 
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(Expires November 10, 2002) 





Please circle the issue(s) in which this ad is to appear 
May/June July/Aug Sept/Oct Nov/Dec 
May 6 


Ads received after the deadline will be placed in the following issue unless we are otherwise notified.. 
Boats advertised for sale must have wooden hulls. 


Issue: 
Deadline: 


Mar/Apr 


Jan 7 Mar 5 


Please print clearly—WoodenBoat is not responsible for errors due to illegible copy. 

Phone number - one word; all else: a word is a word. Each word in an e-mail or web address is one word 
excluding & and .com. WoodenBoat generally does not use abbreviations such as OBO, FWC,etc. 
Please spell out words for maximum clarity Please use proper punctuation, it is free. 
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ALL ADS MUST BE PREPAID 

LINE ADS (Line ads are unbordered paragraphs. Please call for bordered display 
classified advertising information.) 

Total words x $2.25 = 

(Minimum 15 words or $33.75) 

LINE ADS WITH PHOTO OR ILLUSTRATION: 

Total words x $2.25 = 

Plus $80.00 per photo or illustration — 


Send color or B& JL only. We do not accept negatives or 
slides. Include a SASE for the return of your photo or illustration. 


($100 for vertical photos) = 

Times number of issues = 
(Example: Jan/Feb is one issue) 

TOTAL PAYMENT ENCLOSED 








WoodenBoat Classifieds *« Naskeag Road * P.O. Box 78 * Brooklin, Maine 04616 
Credit Card Orders May Phone (207) 359-4651 * (Mon. thru Fri., 8:00 to 4) * Fax (207) 359—8920 
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METHOD OF PAYMENT 
O Check O M.O. 


Payment must be in U.S. funds payable on a U.S. bank. 


Card No_ 
Name 
Address 
City/State/Zip 


E-mail «classified @ woodenboat.com> 
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C Mastercard 


Jul 8 Sept 5 


One boat per ad. 
Free boat - free ad. 
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(Ads may continue on separate sheet) 
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37'TEAK HULL, beautiful ines. cem 
heavy, very durable materials through- 
out. 48-mile radar, recently rebuilt 
Caterpillar. See to appreciate. Morro Bay, 
805-528-3390, noon or evenings. Price 
reduced, asking $78,000. 





28' 1971 CARVER CLASSIC, boat show 
winner. Surveyed at $36,000. Complete 
restoration. Needs engine. Buyer's 
choice: New engine or negoiate. Will 








1962 57' TRUMPY MOTORYACHT. 
T-8V71 Detroit diesels, 20 KW genera- 
tors, maghogany hull and teak topside. 
8' dinghy with 9-hp motor. Air condi- 
tioned, two staterooms plus crew quar- 
ters. Ready to cruise. Berthed in Kentucky. 
E-mail<upsco@utilpipe.com>, 
800-234-7471. 





35' DICKERSON KETCH, 1969. Well- 
equipped, strip-planked, center-cock- 
pit cruiser. 38-hp Westerbeke diesel, 
re-built 2001, Thurston sails, roller reef- 





56' ALDEN STAYSAIL SCHOONER, 
BAGHEERA, 1924. 48-passenger cer- 
tification, extensively rebuilt, new 
Westerbeke, working in charter with 
transferable business. Asking $185,000. 
WA, 360-301-0935, <yachtsonline@hot 
mail.com>. 





29 BORRESSEN DRAGON, 1964. 
Mahogany on oak, bronze fastened, 
bright finished. Large sail inventory. 
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19'4' ROWING DORY. Ply/glass con- 
struction, Shaw & Tenney oars, custom 
cover, custom trailer. $3,700. IN, 
219-982-8187, eves. 









BOATS FOR SALE. 
Lookir Ws o ont No 


section tha T appears at tthe beginning 
of the back pages of advertising in 
each issue of 


WoodenBoat 


BOATS FOR FREE 










1959 CROSBY STRIPER. Hull #1, 26’ 
loa. No engine or transmission. Built 
at Crosby Yacht Yard, Osterville. Hull 
#1. MA, 508-778-2713, leave message 
or <cranelift@yahoo.com>. 


1973, 27' SILVERTON, 225-hp inboard, 
FWC, electronics, new batteries. All 
mechanical, electrical, and hull in good 
condition. Needs woodwork to cabin and 
deck. Free to a good home. Don't pass 
up this classic. NJ, 732-613-8340. 


ANTIQUE CEDAR, canvas canoe. About 
19, very rough. Richard, CT, 860-526-3193. 





transport. SC, 843-559-0487, ing, in water Portsmouth, RI. $29,900. Trailer. This boat is a superb, fast sailer. A 
<spaceyms@hotmail.com>. 401-624-6425 or 401-253-4971. $8,500. WI, 414-427-2699. =" 
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» SAVE A CLASSIC 


FORTUNA III 


An early commuter yacht 





by Maynard Bray 


(a both a "Bridge Deck Day Boat” and a *Com- 
promise Stern Cruiser" when featured in Yachting the 
year she was built nearly a century ago, FORTUNA III 
served her first owner as a commuter. The idea of going 
to and from work in your own boat was in its infancy then, 
and the term “commuter,” if used at all, was uncommon. 
We believe that silk importer V.M. Beolchi used FORTUNA 
III to travel back and forth between his Yonkers home 
and his Manhattan office—making this boat one of the 
earliest surviving commuters. 

For this intended use, crew's quarters were placed for- 
ward under the raised deck and the owner occupied the 
main saloon amidships, where he could view the passing 
scene through the beveled-glass windows that ran along 
each side of the trunk cabin. Between crew and owner 
were an open-air steering station and the enclosed com- 
partments for the galley and head. The engine fits under 
the steering station's bridge deck. 

Although FORTUNA III underwent changes in owner- 
ship, home port, and two renamings (EBB TIDE II and 
NONIPAL) during her first few years, for the entire half- 
century that began about 1926 her name remained NON- 
IPAL and her home port stayed Bayonne, New Jersey. 
During all this time she had but two owners. While in 
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Particulars 
LOA 48'0" 
LWI. 43'9" 
Beam 10'0" 
Draft 3'0" 


Official No. 206291 
Designed and built by New York 
Yacht, Launch & Engine Co., Morris 
Heights, New York, 1909 


FORTUNA III, a rare early commuter, would make a 
practical one-of-a kind cruiser for a new owner with 
means and vision. 


Bayonne, the first of those owners had the local 
Elco yard build the enclosed wheelhouse that's 
still with her. 

FORTUNA III presently sits on the bank in 
Ontario, Canada, near the Rideau River. She 
was purchased in 1985 by her present owner, 
who began restoring her, but due to a change 
in plans had to abandon the project. Various 
fittings and most of the joinery have been 
removed, stored under cover, and would be 
included with the boat. There's even a spare 
Packard gasoline engine and reconditioned 
propeller. 

This boat's needs are considerable: a new 
sternpost, many new frames, repairs to the lower part 
of the stem, just to name a few. That part of the stem and 
the forward portion of the keel timber may even need 
replacing. But most of her oak keel timber and most of 
her cedar planking remain in good condition and could 
be reused, the planking having been fastened to the 
steamed oak frames with copper rivets. 

Powerboats this old are rare these days, and this one— 
fully restored—would not only be eye catching but would 
make a practical cruiser as well. Imagine her with gleam- 
ing varnish, a gilded cove stripe, polished brass fittings, 
and a varnished lapstrake tender slung from the davits. 
Then there are the flags—a big ensign aft, the yacht club 
burgee on the bow pole, and an owner's pennant flying 
from the mast. FORTUNA III, so restored, would be ele- 
gant yet simple. And her moderate size keeps her within 
the reach of potential owners who have the skill and 
energy, but are of moderate means. A 


———-— 


PHILIP LUDLOW 


For more information, contact owner Philip Ludlow, RR 4, Kemptville, 
ON, KOG 1J0 Canada ; 613-258-4270, fax 613-258-6218. 


Send candidates for “Save a Classic” to Maynard Bray, WoodenBoat, 
P.O. Box 78, Brooklin, ME 04616. 





Reliable 
Over 50,000 sailors have 
placed their trust in Harken 
furlers. Continuously updated, 
and with more features than 
other units on the market, 
they are simply the best— 
by anyone’s standard. 


imeken 
For more than 20 years, 
our performance-bred furlers 
have quietly gone about their 
job—making sailing safer, 

| easier and more enjoyable. 


nedictable Performer 
Set it and forget it. Easily furl 
and unfurl from the safety of 
the cockpit, all the while main- 
taining great sail shape and 


* optimal speed. 


» 


m Harken recommends 
"1 McLube Sailkote" to 


*] keep your hardware 1251 E. Wisconsin Avenue, Pewaukee, WI 53072 Tel: 262-691-3320 


t —2 running freely Fax: 262-691-3008. Web: www.harken.com Email: harken@harken.com 
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3. IInterlux. 


yachtpaint.com 





When her topside finish gets old and her glow is gone, bring her back, more 
beautiful than ever. Simply apply a Brightside or Toplac finish. 
With Brightside you get 28 colors to choose from and the high gloss, hard 
polyurethane finish is easy to apply. Brightside contains Teflon, so it’s really 
scuff-resistant and cleans up easy as... well, Teflon. Then there’s Toplac 
Silicone Polymer. It flows on like silk and dries to a smooth, self-leveling, 


flawless luster. Toplac has the deepest, longest lasting gloss and also the best 
color retention. All that, and it’s the easiest to apply. 


So, choose either Brightside or Toplac and you'll get great color, a 
professional looking high gloss finish and lots of envious looks. 
For more information: www.yachtpaint.com 


nteriux Yacht Finishes, Technical Service Help Line: 1 - 800 - INTRLUX 
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